DENVER THRILLED 
BY DEDICATION OF 
GREAT CIVIC ORGAN 


10,000 Applaud at Opening Cere- 
monies Which Mark New Era 
in Local Municipal Music—City 
Organist, Clarence Reynolds, 
Gives First Performance on 
$80,000 Instrument—Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson and Evan 
Williams Sing at Initial Concerts 


ENVER, COL., March 23.—This far 
Western city set the pace for all 
American communities in the matter of 
municipal music when the new organ, 
representing an investment of $80,000, 





was dedicated to the public service this 


week. 

For more than ten years Denver has 
possessed one of the finest and most 
adaptable civic auditoriums in the land— 
a building of concrete and steel convert- 
ible in an hour from a beautiful theater 
seating 3600 people into a great concert 
hall accommodating an audience of over 
10,000.- For sevéral years past Mayor 
Robert Ws Speer, to whom this city owes 
so many of its public improvements and 
community privileges, has dreamed of 
having installed in the city Auditorium 
a great organ, which should be devoted 
to the enjoyment of the general public. 
Five years agoéhe succeeded in having 
appropriated from city funds $50,000 for 
the purchase of such an organ, and the 
contract for its construction was award- 
ed. Almost immediately afterward the 


city administration changed as the re- 
sult of one of those hysterical waves of 
“reform,” which at some time or other 
almost every city experiences. Mayor 
Speer’s successor lacked the vision of his 
predecessor and regarded the expendi- 
ture of so much money for a city organ 
as undesirable. He, therefore, canceled 
the contract and spent the money else- 
where. ; 

Returning to office something more than 
a year ago, under a charter which left 
him free from political influences, Mayor 
Speer again turned his thoughts toward 
a municipal organ. Several citizens who 
visualized with him the worth-while re- 
sults of such an investment donated sums 
totaling about $20,000. At this point the 
Denver Rotary Club assumed the task of 
raising the balance of a $50,000 organ 
fund and secured the required amount 
in a short and efficient campaign. 

Mayor Speer and a committee from the 
totary Club considered bids and speci- 
fieations from the leading organ builders 
of the country, and finally decided upon 
the Wurlitzer Hope-Jones instrument as 
the one best adapted to meet the versa- 
tile demands that would be made upon 
in organ devoted to the entertainment 
f the public under all circumstances. 
Che bid for this instrument named 
570,000 as the price, but in consideration 
‘f the distinction that would be cast upon 
the makers selected to build an organ for 
‘0 prominent a public réle, the price was 
reduced to meet the available sum of 
550,000. 

Reynolds Chosen as Organist 

As soon as the organ was arranged for, 

Mayor Speer and his Rotarian co-work- 


'’s began searching for the organist best 
itted to preside over it. As a result of 


heir investigation, Clarence Reynolds, 
rganist at Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, 
‘or several summers past official organ- 
st at Ocean Grove, N. J., was invited 
© become Denver’s first city organist at 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER 
Celebrated Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Whose Vocal Gifts and 


Dramatic Powers Have Won for Her a Host of Admirers. 
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a salary of $7,000. Mr. Reynolds made 
a flying trip to Denver last November, 
looked the field over, and was so im- 
pressed with the tremendous possibilities 
of municipal music development here by 
reason of the great Auditorium, the big 
organ and the paternal spirit of the city 
administration toward music for the 
people, that he accepted the post. 

Last Thursday night the result of all 
this preparation was made gloriously 
manifest when the first of two dedica- 
tion concerts was given before an audi- 
ence that filled the great Auditorium. 
To complete the payment for a decorative 
organ front, specially designed and built 
at a cost of about $10,000, an admission 
fee was charged for these concerts, 
which were arranged and_ carried 
through by the Rotary Club committee, 
of which John C. Wilcox is chairman. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 





The organ was veiled by a great cur- 
tain of white, and when the audience had 
been seated the string was pulled which 
allowed the curtain to fall to the floor. 
As the beautiful instrument thus liter- 
ally burst upon the gaze of the multi- 
tude, there was a moment of almost 
breathless contemplation, and then a 
thunder of approving applause, The 
base of the organ front shows tall panels 
and pilasters with appropriate embellish- 
ments in bas relief. Above are four 
great clusters of show pipes, between 
pillars which support ornate Renaissance 
arches. Atop of the arches is a decora- 
tive cornice, upon which are figures of 
trumpeters, two vases of sacred fire, and, 
in the center, a decorative shield bearing 
the monogram “D. A.” The front is 
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DR. MUCK IN JAIL, 
HIS RESIGNATION IS 7 
FINALLY ACCEPTED 


Ex-Leader of Boston Symphony 
Lodged in Prison Cell, After Six 
Hours of Grilling by Federal 
Officials—Faces Internment or 
Deportation, It Is Reported — 
Attorney General Terms Con- 
ductor “A Danger to the Public 
Peace’’—No Successor Chosen 
by Higginson—Assert That He 
Sought to Leave Country 


OSTON, April 1.—It develops that 
the resignation of Dr. Karl Muck 
had been accepted by Major Higginson 
on March 6, to take effect May 4, when 
the present series of concerts ends. No 
successor to Dr. Muck has been named. 
In the meanwhile Dr. Muck is lodged in 
the East Cambridge jail as an enemy 
alien. Officials still maintain silence as 
to the underlying reasons for the arrest 
of the Boston Symphony leader, who has 
claimed Swiss citizenship. 

Hans Sulzer, Swiss Minister to the 
United States, stated in New York last 
Saturday that Dr. Muck’s claim of being 
a naturalized citizen is correct. It is not 
denied, however, that Dr. Muck is a 
native of Germany. 

Dr. Muck was questioned for many 
hours by officials of the Department of 
Justice after a night’s rest in the Back 
Bay Police Station. No one has been 
permitted to see him in the East Cam- 
bridge jail, upon special orders, with 
the exception of Mrs. Karl Muck, his 
wife, and C. A. Ellis, manager of the 
orchestra. Major Higginson has tried 
in vain to have his conductor released 
on bail. 

It is reported that several days ago 
Dr. Muck’s secretary applied at the 
office of the United States District Court 
in Boston for blank passports for the 
conductor and his wife. 

United States Marshal Mitchell has 
received a telegram from Attorney Gen- 
eral Gregory approving the arrest of 
Dr. Muck, to the effect that “Muck’s 
presence at large was a danger to the 
public peace and the safety of the United 
States.” 

Washington authorities have ordered 
a further investigation into his alleged 
pro-German activities, and it is again 
reported that another arrest will follow 
as the result of the leads discovered 
among the musician’s documents. The 
question of disposing of Dr. Muck’s prop- 
erty has not yet been settled, but there 
is a possibility the Government will seize 
his securities as well as his $50,000 home 
in the Fenway. 

Federal officers say that the prisoner 
is not entitled to contest the Govern- 
ment’s claims that he is an alien enemy, 
beyond submitting proof that he does not 
come within the limitations of the Presi- 
dent’s. proclamation, and the Govern- 
ment has already declared that he does. 

Whether or not Dr. Muck shall be in- 
terned as a dangerous enemy alien will 
be decided by Department of Justice offi- 
cials after a report is received from the 
United States Attorney at Boston. r 

One report is that Dr. Muck will be 
sent in the near future to Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., where many important 
enemy aliens are interned. 

It is possible to deport him ag an un- 
desirable alien if he proves hijs Swiss 
citizenship, which is not considered 
likely, officials said. to-day. 
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TO DISCUSS NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY BILL 


Hearings Will Be Held in House 
of Representatives About 
May 13th 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—The 
bill for the establishment of a national 
conservatory of music and art, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 


last October by Congressman Bruckner 
of New York, and which was then re- 
ferred to the House committee on educa- 
tion, will be taken up and hearings held 
thereon about May 13, according to a 
statement made by the committee. Mr. 
Bruckner not now being a member of 
the House of Representatives, the bill 
is to be “fathered” by Congressman D. 
C. Oliver of New York Citv. who will 
have it in charge both in committee and 
on the floor of the House. Representa- 
tives J. F. Donovan and A. J. Griffin, 
both of New York City, have also ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring the mea- 
sure, and will give it their hearty sup- 
port. 

The bill provides that “there shall be 
established in the United States of 
America an institution of learning to 
be known as the National Conservatory 
of Music and Art, fostered and main- 
tained by the government of the United 
States of America. It is to be divided 
into four departments of equal standard, 
to be located, one in the District of Co- 
jumbia, one in the state of New York, 
one in the state of Illinois, and one in 
the state of California. It shall be 
erected, maintained and used for the 
purpose of educating pupils in instru- 
mental and vocal music, and also in the 
literature, composition and such other 
necessary attending studies and branches 
of music as will make students proficient 
in the general knowledge of modern and 
classic music,” etc. 

“The National Conservatory of Music 
and Art shall be under the control of a 
general board of regents, consisting of 
the President of the United States, Pres- 
ident of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, and chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the House of Represen- 
tatives, together with seven other citi- 
zens, who shall be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who shall 
have full power to select a site and pur- 
chase or accept by gift the necessary 
grounds in the District of Columbia for 
the purposes of the conservatory. They 
shall have the power to employ a gen- 
eral director, who shall have full con- 
trol of the conservatory in the District 
of Columbia and likewise aid in super- 
vising and controlling the other three 
conservatories; that the said board of 
regents shall have power to employ ex- 
perts and other persons to lay out the 
grounds, make plans and specifications 
for the necessary buildings of the con- 
servatory, and to cause the same to be 
constructed and furnish and equip the 
same, and shall have the power to desig- 
nate the term for which the director 
general shall be appointed, and shall 
prescribe regulations for the removal 
of said director general of the conser- 
vatory and for the employment and re- 
moval by the director general of the 
conservatory of all necessary professors, 
teachers, and employees of the institu- 
tion; that the President of the United 
States shall have the power of appoint- 
ing boards of regents for the other con- 
servatories. The persons so _ selected 
must be from the different parts of the 
district wherein the conservatories are 
located, and the selection of the same 
must be nonpartisan; that the term of 
office for the respective regents is to be 
designated and shall not exceed the term 
of five years nor less than one year; that 
each of said board of regents shall con- 
sist of seven members; that the said 
board of regents shall have the power 
to select a president director, who shall 
give his exclusive time to the welfare 
of the conservatory, and that his term of 
office shall be designated by the said 
board of regents, but which shall not 
exist for more than four years.” “The 
board of regents, together with the di- 
rector general in the District of Colum- 
bia, shall fix the standard for admission 
of the pupils to the various departments. 
and the pupils applying for admission 
shall pass a thorough examination be- 
fore a competent board of examiners to 
be selected by the said board of regents; 
upon the pupil obtaining the percent- 
age designated by the said regents, and 
being a person of good moral character. 
and paying the entrance fee of $50, 
which shall cover all fees necessary for 
the pupil’s term of attendance.” 
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nance of Bach “Passion” 

Assistant Leader of Boston Symphony Takes Over Baton Upon Dr. Miick’s Arrést—Lattet Had 
Drilled Choral and Orchestral Forces for Work—Score Finely lnterpreted—Merle Alcock, 


Florence Hinkle, Lambert Murphy, Herbert Witherspoon ard Reinald Werrenrath the 
Soloists—Orchestra Gives Concert Under New Leader 
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Dr. Karl Muck (His Back to the Camera) and a Section of the Choral Forces, Orchestra and Soloists Rehearsing the Bach “St. 


Matthew Passion” Music in Symphony Hall on March 25. 


Dr. Muck’s Sensational Arrest Occurred Upon His Arrival 


Home from This Rehearsal. The Soloists in the Front Row, from Left to Right, Are Reinald Werrenrath, Herbert With- 
erspoon, Merle Alcock, Florence Hinkle and Lambert Murphy. Stephen Townsend Is Standing at Dr. Muck’s Right 


OSTON, March 31.—The imprison- 
ment of the most distinguished mu- 
sician in Boston has already had a 
marked effect on musical life in this city. 
Dr. Karl Muck worked with his choral 
and orchestral forces until late Monday 
night, in preparation for the giant per- 
formance of Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” on the morrow. He was taken into 
custody before reaching his home, and all 
efforts to have him released for the dura- 
tion of the concert were unavailing. At 


the hour of four on Tuesday afternoon 
the enlarged stage of Symphony Hall 
presented a glorious array of singers and 
players: nearly the entire orchestra, an 
adult chorus of four hundred voices, a 
boy choir of eighty voices from Trinity 
and Emmanuel Churches and the Church 
of the Advent, the official organist of 
the symphony seated at the console im- 
mediately in front of the conductor’s 
platform. At the left of the platform 
sat Lambert Murphy, Florence Hinkle, 
Merle Alcock, Herbert Witherspoon and 
Reinald Werrenrath. Every seat in the 
auditorium was occupied and many per- 
sons stood against the walls. 

Ernst Schmidt, already a choral con- 
ductor of recognized distinction when 
Dr. Muck brought him to Boston as as- 
sistant orchestral conductor, directed the 
production, and only an experienced con- 
ductor of voices and instruments could 
have guided the performance with such 
unqualified success as did Mr. Schmidt. 

First honors must go to the chorus, 
whose attacks and releases, tonal balance 
and nuances were flawless. One would 
have found their singing more appropri- 
ate to the Bach style if elaborate move- 
ments had been sung by a mere hundred 
voices, leaving the chorals tobe sung by 
the complete band. But their quality 
was always beautiful and their spirit 
admirable. 

Merle Alcock rose to the heights of the 
music, never once disappointing her ad- 
mirers, and Mr. Murphy’s performance 
touched greatness. Self-obliteration, in- 
telligent and clear enunciation of text, 
intimate understanding of the réle of 


the Narrator, complete grasp of musical 
structure—all these were his. Nor must 
we fail to credit Dr. Muck’s successful 
rewriting for pianoforte of Bach’s harp- 
sichord accompaniments to the tenor rec- 
itatives and Mr. De Voto’s excellent play- 
ing of them, for a goodly share of Mr. 
Murphy’s success. 

For the second part of the “Passion” 
music, which began at eight o’clock, after 
an intermission of two hours, there was 
an audience almost as large as in the 
afternoon. Two soloists were added to 
the list for incidental parts. The or- 
chestra was less responsive to the baton 
of the leader than earlier in the per- 
formance, occasionally leaving the solo- 
ists very much in doubt as to tempo and 
rhythm. Mr. Marshall, the organist, was 
a tower of strength, bringing to the aid 
of the leader all his knowledge of the 
score and his loyalty to the institution. 


Friday’s Symphony Concert 


Some such loyalty on the part of the 
members of the orchestra would have 
saved the symphony concert of Friday 
afternoon from secondrateness. Fortu- 


nately for Mr, Schmidt, the program that 
had been announced before calamity be- 
fell Dr. Muck was popular in character, 
easy to play and easy to conduct. Cher- 
ubini’s Overture to “Les Abencérages,’ 
Mozart’s Concerto for Clarinet, Rameau’s 
Ballet Suite (arranged by Kretschmar), 
and Schumann’s Symphony in B Flat 
Major, No. 1, contained no intricacies 
necessitating a change of program. But 
the men, having proved by their per- 
formance of the Bach “Passion” music 
that they were able to put up a good 
performance without Dr. Muck, even 
when depression hung heavy in the air, 
acted like small boys when they might 
have played the part of heroes. The 
Schumann Symphony was hurried, mal 
treated. In rapid passages the notes 
were hopelessly blurred. The playing 0! 
Mozart’s Concerto for Clarinet, on the 
other hand, was admirable, probably out 
of deference to the soloist, Albert Sand, 
first clarinetist of the orchestra. Mr. 
Sand has an agreeable tone, a facile tech- 
nique, a sense of balance. He gave much 
pleasure to the audience. 
HENRY GIDEON. 





Haensel & Jones Nail a Slander 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Within the past week or two my at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
through some unconfirmed source reports 
have been circulated to the effect that 
Mr. Haensel and myself were to with- 
draw from the active managerial busi- 
ness which we started as the corporation 
of Haensel & Jones, nearly fifteen years 
ago. 

In this connection I wish to state in 
very emphatic terms that there is not 
the slightest truth in this rumor, which 
has evidently been started with a wilful 
intent to injure our firmly established 
business and that, furthermore, we have 
never had such a busy and prosperous 
season as the one just past. Also, from 
present bookings, the outlook for next 
season is equally good, if not better. — 

Doubtless Mr. Haensel’s absence in 
France, where he is now serving his 
country as lieutenant in the Intelligence 
Department, has caused some of our 


patriotic competitors, who prefer to wag' 
war in the musical business with th: 
extremely brave weapon of words, t 
start this rumor. 

In any event, we shall be very gratefu 
for a contradiction of same in the nex' 
issue of your valued paper. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. SPENCER JONES. 

New York, April 1, 1918. 





Willy Tyroler’s Wife Asks Separation 


Willy Tyroler, assistant conductor a' 
the Metropolitan Opera House, filed 1” 
the Supreme Court on March 28 an aff 
davit in opposition to his wife’s applica 
tion for alimony, in which he charges 
Mrs. Tyroler has been cruel to him. I” 
a letter to his wife Mr. Tyroler suggeste¢ 
they had better part in a “peaceab!: 
way.” Mrs. Tyroler, who is a membe! 
of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus, }° 
suing her husband for a separation, 2! 
leging abandonment. The Tyrolers hav: 
been married eight years. 
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at San Martino, President of 
he Famous Royal Academy 
§ St. Cecilia, the Originator 
and Guiding Spirit of Move- 
ment to Give Wide Hearing 
at the Augusteo to American 
Compositions and Soloists— 
Would “Ex- 
changes’ of Music Between 
Italy and U. S.—Idea Warmly 
Approved by Ambassador 
Page—Plan in Process of 
Formation—Will Unite Two 
Nations in Bond of Artistic 
Sympathy 


Bureau of Musical America, 
11 Via Quirino Visconti, 
Rome, Jan. 5, 1918. 


Inaugurate 


(Delayed in Transmission ) 


OME is the strangest city in the 
world. It is the unique spot where 
ruins and novelty come in close contact, 
where the real tradition, that is, the one 
that modifies the ancestral past and 
adapts it to new wants, appears as a 
most natural and undeniable thing. This 
eternal efflorescence of life in the midst 
of ruins which anywhere else would be 
as a cold and dreary cemetery, is sym- 
bolized in a particularly striking way in 
a musical institution which to-day is 
universally famous and which I have 


mentioned more than once to my Amer- 
ican readers—the Augusteo. 


| 
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Choir Loft and Great Organ of the Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome 
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Interior View Showing Boxes and Galleries of the Famous Auditorium 














Count Enrico San Martino di Valperga, 
Who Heads Movement to Give Amer- 
ican Music at the Augusteo in Rome 


The symphonic concerts of the Augus- 
teo are organized by the Regia Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia (Royal Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia), the oldest artistic 
congregation in the world, founded by 
Palestrina in 1586. This old academy 
has always kept up with the times and 
is to-day one of the most important mu- 
sical institutions of Europe. It has a 
conservatory of music and a magnificent 
library. 

For the past ten years the Academy 
has organized a symphonic season each 
winter in a handsome Roman mausoleum 
(tomb of August), whose eternal and 
formidable walls now _ shelter—after 
twenty centuries—the most daring har- 
monies. 

Out of the old building a clever archi- 
tect has recently made a beautiful hall, 
with a seating capacity of 3500. The 
Academy gives annually a series of 
thirty concerts, which have enabled the 
Roman public to get acquainted with the 
best music and the best artists in the 
world. 

The soul of these concerts is the presi- 
dent of the St. Cecilia Academy, Count 
Enrico San Martino di Valperga. De- 
scending from one of the oldest aristo- 
cratic families of Piedmont, Count San 
Martino, Senator, able financier, excel- 
lent musician, thoroughly homme du 
monde, represents the universal and at- 


tractive type of gentleman, whose spirit 
is always on the alert and eager for new 
things, whose activities have a very mod- 
ern trend, whose culture is broad and 
sound. 

Yesterday morning I met our presi- 
dent on the Corso at noon. when the 
cannon of the old Castel S. Angelo by its 
sound regulates hundreds of thousands 
of clocks. He seemed in fine spirits and, 
stopping me, said: “My dear Casella, 
come in and see me this afternoon. I 
have something important to communi- 
cate to you.” 

A few hours later I arrived at the 
Palazzo Pamphili. Count San Martino’s 
huge and gorgeous apartment is on the 
first floor of this palace, located on the 
picturesque old Piazza Navona. 

Count San Martino’s Plan 

The Count received me in his office and 
said to me: “For a long time I have 
been following with keen interest in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, which you represent 
among us, the progress of American mu- 
sic. It was inevitable that the splendid 
energy of the American people, which 
was first directed toward industry and 
commerce, should one day aspire to art. 
In 1911, during the Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion in Rome, of which I had the honor 
to be president, I had the pleasure of 
admiring a fine collection of American 
plastic art. But now it seems to me 
that the time has come to inaugurate 
‘exchanges’ of music with the United 
States.” 

I answered the Count: “I believe that 
the Americans are well acquainted with 
our operatic art.” 

He said: “It is true that for many 
years the United States has received our 
best singers with enthusiasm. And I! 
remember — with great satisfaction— 
that it was I who proposed to my friend 
Otto Kahn, Gatti-Casazza as director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and Tos- 
canini as conductor. 

“But you must admit that our new 
symphonic and our new chamber music 
are unknown across the Atlantic and 
that we, over here, are quite unacquaint- 
ed with serious American music.” 

I asked: “Do you not think that it 
would be timely to bridge this gap?” 

“You have read my thought,” an- 
swered the Count. “The time when two 
peoples are united in a fight for liberty, 
in which the words of President Wilson 
are greeted in Italy with unanimous en- 
thusiasm, seems designated to be the 
time when the doors of the antique 


[Continued on page 4} 
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Roman monument are to be thrown open 
to the expression of young American 
music. I firmly believe that these two 
nations are wonderfully suited to under- 
stand, to love and to help one another. 
There only exist between them grounds 
of sympathy, no grounds for diversions; 
consequently any effort which tends to 
make us know each other better is well 
worthy of being encouraged.” 

Then I asked, “But in what practical 
form do you expect to reach this long 
distance fra'2rnity?” 


Messag to U. S. Ambassador 


The presi nt answered: “A few days 
ago I wrote the United States Ambassa- 
dor in Rome a letter in which I said: 
‘I would very much like musical art to 
have its share in the wonderful im- 
pulse which has brought our two nations 
so close together, and I am sure that 
Your Excellency will share this desire. 
I know that lately there has been an in- 
tense musical awakening in the United 
States. I also know that many Ameri- 
can composers are beginning to assert 
themselves in different forms, and that 
excellent virtuosi are being brought 
forth. I, therefore, think that it would 


4 


be very interesting to produce a few 
works of American composers in some 
future programs of the Augusteo and 
at the same time to present soloists 
(singers, pianists, violinists, etc.). 

“‘T presume that, for the United 
States, where musical art is yet in its 
youth, a consecration in an illustrious 
European temple such as the Augusteo 
would not be without effect. To attain 
this end, I could not enlist the interest 
of a better medium than that of Your 
Excellency. If, as is my sincere wish, 
Your Excellency will help me, we can 
with little difficulty obtain a result use- 
ful to both countries.’ 

“Here is the Ambassador’s answer: 


““My Dear Count San Martino: 


“*T beg to assure you of my high ap- 
preciation of what you were good enough 
to say in your very kind letter of the 
27th inst., touching the sympathy which 
exists between our two peoples, and also 
of my desire to second in every way in 
my power your wishes regarding secur- 
ing for the Augusteo the work of some 
of the American composers and the co- 
operation of some of our soloists. 

““T unite with you entirely in the 
views that no better place could be chosen 
for this co-operation than the Augusteo, 


where such noble service has been ren- 
dered to the aesthetic ideals of Italy. 
“ ‘Believe me, with the expression of 
my highest esteem, 
«Sincerely yours, 
“*THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
“ ‘American Embassy, Rome, 
“ “Dec. 29, 1917.’ 


“After receiving this letter we imme- 
diately set to work with the assent of 
the Ambassador and with the valuable 
co-operation of Molinari, our artistic di- 
rector, to draw up a plan for the quick 
and complete realization of our aim. 

“As you see, I am quite happy at the 
idea of seeing the possibility of realizing 
in the near future a true and solid Italo- 
American artistic bond, and I ask you to 
make this known to the American public 
by means of the powerful organ for 
which you are correspondent.” 

Our president’s words left me feeling 
certain that our young musicians will 
find a vast field of mutual expansion in 
the realization of our plan, and that our 
two nations will, in this way, have occa- 
sion to know each other better and to 
collaborate toward President Wilson’s 
admirable program of justice and uni- 
versal fraternity. 
ALFREDO CASELLA. 
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. “T Hope to Pay My Debt to America 
Through My Art,’’ Says Mme. Matzenauer 





Banner’”’ 


the American Composer 








Eminent Singer of the Metropolitan Opera Company Voices Her 
Gratitude to This Country for Recognition Accorded Her 
Artistry—Little Four-Year-Old Daughter Adds “Star-Spangled 

to Her Song Répertoire—Mme. 

Gives Her Recipe for Avoiding Worry—-A Champion of 


Matzenauer 











FIRST heard Mme. Margaret Matz- 

enauer, the famous prima donna of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, as one of 
the thousands who listened with delight 
to her performance of Dalila in “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” On the last occasion that 
I heard the famous singer I was an audi- 
ence of one while she played the accom- 
paniments as her small four-year-old 
daughter, Adrienne, sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” And Adrienne knows 
the song through, from start to finish, 
wherein she differs from a great many 
adult Americans. 

“Will my little girl be a singer? It is 
too early yet to say,” was Mme. Matz- 
enauer’s reply to a question, after Adri- 
enne had in irreproachable English bade 
the visitor goodby and gone off with a 
white-capped nurse to her early supper. 
“She is very fond of singing and sings 
absolutely true to pitch always. Already 
she has three little songs, in French, 
English and Italian, and this year she 
added the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ which 
you heard. She will sit beside me, 
perched on a corner of the piano for 
hours, immensely interested in my prac- 
tice and humming over bits of the songs 
softly to herself. 

“When she was born Adrienne was 
christened the ‘grand opera baby,’ and 
while it would give me joy to have my 
little girl become a great singer, I shall 
not make decisions for her. If her gifts 
lie in that direction nothing will sto 
her from seeking her real field of self- 
expression.” 

Although it was drawing near the end 
of a season that has been crowded with 
most exacting engagements, Mme. Matz- 
enauer showed nothing of the strain she 
has undergone in a year that has made 
unusually taxing demands. In addition 
to the multiplicity of her opera and con- 
cert engagements, the noted prima donna 
has been singing for a large number of 
affairs, beneffts for the different war 
funds. 

On March 19 she was heard at the 
banquet of the Woman’s Overseas Hos- 
pital Fund in a group of American and 
French patriotic songs, and her New 
York recita) on April 5 will aid the War 
Thrift Stamp campaign. The recital 


whivh Mme. Matzenauer gives in Bos- 
ton on April 7 will be a contribution to 





the American 
Wounded. 


Matzenauer’s Americanism 


There is nothing “fifty-fifty” about the 
quality of Americanism which this fine 
singer has displayed since America en- 
tered the battle arena. 

_“The people of this country have con- 
sistently given me the greatest recogni- 
tion as an artist since my first arrival in 
America,” she says. “I am now at the 
service of this public that has treated 
me so generously. I am a singer, not a 
politician; I cannot make speeches, but 
I can sing, and in this way I hope to pay 
something of the debt that I and my 
fellow artists owe to this country for its 
great-hearted appreciation of our work.” 

Mme Matzenauer comes by her great 
vocal gifts through inheritance, as her 
family for generations have been musi- 
cians of note. Her father was an oper- 
atic conductor and her mother a singer 
in the opera house of the small city in 
Hungary, where the Metropolitan prima 
donna was born. 

“I sang as a little girl just as Adri- 
enne is doing now,” the singer relates, 
“and it was when I was just twenty 
years old that I made my début at Stras- 
burg as Puck in ‘Oberon.’ ” 

Three years later the young singer 
was called to the Court Theater in 
Munich, and for seven years was lead- 
ing contralto at the Wagner Festivals in 
the Prince Regenten Theater in Munich, 
making frequent guest appearances in 
the other leading cities of Europe. She 
came to America at the request of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, making 
her début in “Aida” in 1911. She has 
appeared at the Metropolitan every sea- 
son since then. Although first engaged 
for contralto réles only, she has scored 
in many of the great soprano réles at 
the Metropolitan, one of her proofs of 
vocal versatility being her interpretation 
of Carmen, into which réle she stepped 
one season at practically a moment’s no- 
ice. 

Incidentally, Carmen is one of Mme. 
Matzenauer’s favorite réles, although 
Dalila and Amneris rival it for first 
place in the prima donna’s list of favor- 
ite operas. 

This season the distinguished singer 
has made thirty-six operatic appear- 
ances and created three new rédéles, her 
Marina in “Boris,” Sophie in “Saint 
Elizabeth” and Fides in the “Prophéte.” 


Fund for French 
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Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Famous 
Prima Donna of the Metropolitan; 
Her Small Daughter, Adrienne, and 
the Latter’s Playmate, Borian 


In addition to this she made twenty-two 
concert and recital appearances in an 
extended Western tour before the open- 
ing of the operatic season. On April 22 
she goes to Boston for the season of the 
Metropolitan company, and will be heard 
there in performances of the “Prophéte” 
and “Aida.” On April 26 she goes to 
Toledo for a recital and on April 28 and 
April 30 she will give recitals in Chicago 
and Columbus. Those who attend the 
Cincinnati Festival early in May will 
hear the great singer in a new work by 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” to be given for the first time 
at this Festival. Mme. Matzenauer will 
also be heard at Cincinnati in the “St. 
Matthew Passion” and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” ; 


Her Use of American Songs 


From Cincinnati she goes back to Chi- 
cago for another recital and then on to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where she will sing 
Carmen in the May Festival, and will 
also be heard in a song group on “Art- 
ists’ Night.”” Mme. Matzenauer will have 
as her accompanist this year Frank La 
Forge, the noted pianist and composer, 
and several of Mr. La Forge’s songs are 
appearing on her programs this season. 

“I am finding more and more lovely 
American songs for my recital pro- 
grams,” Mme. Matzenauer says. “I have 
no patience with the people who say 
they cannot find good American songs to 
give. There are plenty of them if one 
takes the trouble to look for them. But 


* the prompt answer. 


. After the visitors had conclude 





the average person finds that it take 
time and thought to keep on the b, 
path of song literature and for that 
son never discovers the really bea 
things that are being written at 
time. I am using one or two sonp 
John Alden Carpenter and have 

singing Gertrude Ross’s “Dawn i: 
Desert” for some time. In additio 
some of the new songs by American 
posers I am adding a number of 
charming old English songs to my rx 
répertoire.” 

I asked Mme. Matzenauer how she 
trived, in the face of the appa 
amount of work she performs each y 4; 
to come out at the end of the se 
looking fresh and radiant. 

“For one thing, I do not worry,” yas 

“TI long since ce seq 
to regret the past or anticipate the fy 
ture. I live in to-day, and anyone cap 
get through to-day’s duties and mee {o. 
day’s demands. It is anticipation, the 
fear of to-morrow, that brings the | nes 
and gray hairs and the tired look | 
plan my day systematically, allow p!. nty 
of time to go from one duty to the o hey 
without rush or nerve strain—and, ©<pe. 
cially, allow plenty of time to play with 
my little girl.” 

It is a sensible program, but then 
Mme. Matzenauer, besides being endowed 
with a glorious voice and superb person- 
ality, has those two greatest gifts of the 
gods—brains and a sense of humor. 

MAY STANLE: 





DRAKE FOR STANDARDIZATION 





University Joins Institutions 
Establishing Music Standards 


Des MoInes, Iowa, March 23. — The 
announcement has just been made by 


Iowa 


in the future give a series of courses 
in its Conservatory of Music based | 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
These courses will consist of a High 
School and College or University Course, 
together with Normal Courses for teach- 
ers. Credit will be allowed for work done 
under certified Progressive Series teach- 
ers, and arrangements are being mace 
to have such work count toward thé-A.B 
and B.M. degrees. 

Action taken by an educational insti 
tution of such high standing as Drake 
University has a peculiar significance at 
a time like the present, when the move- 
ment for the recognition of the value of 
musical education is assuming so much 
importance. School credits for musi 
study under outside teachers is becoming 
an assured fact, with the consequent 
necessity of establishing a standard upon 
which the school authorities can base 
their requirements, both as to pupils and 


teachers. " 
Holmes Cowper is dean of the t 2 
tute of Fine Arts of the University 





Troops Guarding Explosives Enjoy Con- 
cert in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 29.—Ruth 
Wilson, contralto; Frederick Wyatt, 
baritone, and Margery Hamilton Hill, 
pianist, had the unusual experience last 
night of giving a concert within a stone’s 
throw of a million rounds of cartridges. 
An armed guard of 125 infantrymen 
from Iowa protects the explosives, and it 
was this guard which was entertained by 
the musicians in its barracks near the 
magazine. Mr. Wyatt stirred the sol- 
diers to the utmost by singing “Danny 
Deever,” by Damrosch, and “Khaki 
Sammy,” by John Alden Car enter 
tnel! 
recital the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ “sing’ 
books were produced and the men them- 
selves sang patriotic numbers with 4 
rousing will, and finally gave their v's!! 
ing entertainers a rising vote of ae 

T. C. 








Cantor Josef Rosenblatt of the (ha! 
Zedek returned recently from a tour 0! 
the Middle West and Canada wit! 
netted about $75,000 for the Cenira 
Committee for Relief of Jewish War =" 
ferers. 










» MUSIC TEST 
YFriday, April 12th, 2:30 P.M: 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


given by pupils of 
teachers who represent t! 


Effa Ellis Perfield Pedayos) 


based. on 
Inner Feeling, Reasoning and drills 
through Ear, Eye and T: 
You are inviled 


For further particulars addres 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIEL? 


109 WEST 45th ST., N. Y. C. 
St. James Hotel 
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Dedication of Denver’s Magnificent New City Organ 
Marks Great Step in Direction of Municipal Music 
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View of the Interior of Denver’s Auditorium While the Dedicatory Concert on the Great New Municipal Organ Was in Progress. Clarence Reynolds is the City Organist 


DENVER THRILLED 
BY DEDICATION OF 
GREAT CIVIC ORGAN 


[Continued from page 1] 


colored in soft gray and faint tints of 
ld rose, with touches of gold and blue. 
Despite the somewhat ornate design, the 
coloring is so subdued that there is noth- 
ing garish in the effect. The front is 
one of absolute originality and seems 
eminently fitting for its setting in the 
great auditorium. 

After a few minutes allotted for con- 
templation of the organ front, Mr. Rey- 
nolds appeared at the console and, ac: 
knowledging the hearty, welcoming ap- 
plause, brought the audience to its feet 
by the thundered tones of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The sonorous vol- 
ume of the instrument and its wonder- 
ful brilliancy were at once revealed. 

Mr. Reynolds began his program with 
the Boellmann “Gothic Suite,” in which 
he demonstrated the basic qualities of the 
instrument for pure organ music. Later 
he played shorter pieces of contrasting 
character, introducing the various choirs 
of the mammoth organ, and proving its 
responsiveness and plasticity in meeting 
all demands. The enthusiasm of the au- 
dience grew in steady crescendo through- 
out the evening, as Mr. Reynolds re- 
vealed the instrument first in delicate 
bird-calls of MacFarlane’s 
Song” and again in the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from “Tannhaduser,” which had 
the coloring of a superb orchestra, mag- 
nified many times in volume. In the 
Rachmaninoff C Sharp Minor Prelude 
the grand piano (played -directly from 
the console) was introduced with un- 
‘anny effect, and many a person in the 
audience supposed that a pianist was 
playing a duet with the organist. As a 
grand finale Mr. Reynolds played his 
own arrangement, “Military Fantasy,” 
in which, after an arresting introduction 
of full chord passages, are heard in vary- 
ing solo stops and combinations old war 
songs, bugle call and fife and drum 
corps; marching troops as they embark 
on transports; old home songs, effec- 
tively voiced by the echo organ voces hu- 
manwe and programmed “Thoughts of 
Home”; a storm at sea, introducing real- 
istic thunder, lightning and wind effects; 
marching melodies as the troops disem 
bark on “the Other Side,” and finally 
the songs of the Allies, concluding with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” This ar- 
tangement, depending somewhat, to be 
‘ure, upon the “trick-box” of the organ 
and lighting effects, as well as upon the 
responsiveness of the public to all things 

atriotic suggestion, nevertheless, 
must be recognized as a very cleverly 
landled performance. Realism of some- 
What similar kind has often been at- 
‘empted in symphony orchestra, but 
realized with such fidelity as is 

le with this unit orchestra organ. 


Miss Wilson and Mr. Williams Aid 


van Williams was the soloist at 
Thu sday night’s concert, singing the 
daniel reeitative “Deeper and Deeper 
Sul” and aria “Waft Her Angels” to 
81 aecompaniment and, later on, 
Sleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, Awake Be- 


loved,” and numerous songs and ballads 
with piano. Mr. Williams completely 
won his audience and added several ex- 
tra numbers in response to unceasing 
applause. His lightest tones in the ten- 
der songs of sentiment which he so loves 
to sing floated pleasantly over the great 
spaces of the Auditorium, and when oc- 
casion demanded he sent out ringing top 
notes with his old-time fervor. Gail 
Fairchild Bangs of this city played ad- 
mirable piano accompaniments for the 
singer. 


rium. Many who applied were unable 
even to gain entrance. Neither Mr. Rey- 
nolds nor Miss Wilson had ever before 
faced quite so great an audience, and 
both were distinctly “on their mettle.” 
The organ was even more responsive 
than on the opening night, and from the 
very start the program moved with irre- 
sistible snap and “punch,” as we of the 
West are fond of saying. Beginning 
with the stately Handel “Largo,” Mr. 
Reynolds varied his offerings through 
operatic paraphrases that brought forth 


appealingly the melodies of “Faust,” 
“Lucia,” “Carmen” and “Bohemian 
Girl,” and including familiar short pieces 
by Mendelssohn and Chopin. Again he 
concluded with the “Military Fantasy,” 
which was even more realistic and im- 
pressive than on the first night. 

Miss Wilson, skilfully accompanied at 
the piano by Mrs. Ross David, sang a 
group of French songs, the aria from 
Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba” and a 
group of songs in English. Miss Wilson 
received an ovation at her every appear- 
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Console of the Den- 
ver Municipal Or- 
gan, Considered to 
Be the Finest In- 
strument of Its Kind 
of the Day. It Is 
Said to Have Dou- 
ble the Volume of 
the Great Organ at 
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Ocean Grove, N. J. 



































Clarence Reynolds, Municipal Organist 
of Denver 


Friday night’s concert presented Mr. 
Reynolds in a somewhat lighter pro- 
gram, with Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
as soloist. The fame of organ and or- 
ganist had gone abroad after the first 
performance and this, with the natural 
desire to see and hear President Wil- 
son’s accomplished daughter, served to 
attract an audience that taxed every 
nook and eorner of the great Audito- 
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Margaret Wilson, Daughter of the Presi- 


dent of the United States, One of the 
Dedicatory 


Soloists at the Impressive 
Exercises 








The Largest Pedal 


Diaphone of This 
Organ, Made of 
Pine Wood, Is 32 


Feet Long and Ta- 
pers from 40 Inches 
Square to 6 Inches 
Square. The Small- 
est Pipe, Made of 
Metal, Weighs ly 
Ounce. The Echo 
Organ Has Four 
Vox Humana Pipes 
and Is Located 400 
Feet Distant from 
the Organ Proper 



































Evan Williams, Tenor Soloist at the 
Dedicatory Exercises 


ance on the program, and each time she 
was forced to add extra numbers. Her 
voice carried adequately to every corner 
of the great auditorium, and her sincer- 
ity won a warm-hearted response from 
this frankly democratic public. After 
her last song group, which she ended 
with a particularly brilliant delivery of 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” 


[Continued on page 6] 
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she was obliged to add two extra num- 
bers before the audience would allow 
her to retire. For the last appearance 
she chose Tosti’s “Goodbye,” which she 
sang fervently and with telling effect. 


A Superb Instrument 


After hearing these two concerts, one 
is convinced beyond a vestige of doubt 
that Denver has acquired an instrument 
of superlative qualities—probably the 
finest concert organ of the day—and 
that she has also been so fortunate as 
to secure in Mr. Reynolds an organist 
peculiarly fitted to make the instrument 
appeal in the largest way to this public. 

The instrument combines with a basic 
cathedral organ of great dignity and 
richness a_  brilliancy, responsiveness, 
tonal variety and range of orchestral and 
realistic accessories never before massed 
under control of a single console. To 
bring to the minds of readers who are 
familiar with the big organs of the coun- 
try a conception of the power of the 
Denver organ, it may be stated that it 
has about double the volume of the great 
organ in the auditorium at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., which Mr. Reynolds formerly 
played. In a smaller room this volume 
would be overpowering, but in the vast 
space of the Denver Auditorium, which 
has an exceptionally high ceiling, the 
effect is thrilling when utilized with judg- 
ment. The largest pedal diaphone, made 
of pine wood, tapers in its thirty-two 
foot length from six inches square to 
forty inches square, and weighs 1250 
pounds. The smallest pipe, made of 
metal, weighs one-half of an ounce, is 
the diameter of a straw and its speaking 
length is three-fourths of an inch. 

To accommodate the various sections 
of the organ, seven dust- and sound-proof 
rooms were constructed of steel and con- 
crete at a cost of some $20,000. These 
rooms are automatically kept at even 
temperature by electric thermostats. The 
console, with its four keyboards and 
pedal board, 229 stop-keys and sixty-five 
pistons and aids, is attached to a 100-foot 
cable, which permits the organist to 
change his position to any point within 
this radius. When not required upon 
the stage the console is wheeled upon a 
hydraulic elevator and lowered to the 
floor of the orchestra pit in the theater 
section of the Auditorium, or if not de- 
sired there, is carried on through to the 
basement and there stored in a dust- 
proof room. In the basement is also the 
relay room, showing where the 15,000 


WANTED 


Ambitious young teacher of organ and theory, 
voice teacher with Chautauqua experience, teacher 
of dramatic art. 
Musical Artist Teachers Agency and 
Service Bureau 
402 Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave., New York 
Phone Murray Hill 477 


LARGE STUDIOS TO RENT 


for summer months. Grand piano, 
private bath; central location, New 
York City. Box 77, Care “Musical 
America.” 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











electrical connections between the con- 
sole and the speaking pipes are made. 
This room has plate glass sides so that 
the “brains of the organ” may be ob- 
served in their convolutions. 

The echo organ, the only one ever 
built having four vox humana pipes, is 
placed above the ceiling, 400 feet away 
from the organ proper, and sounds 
through a grille in the ceiling. Three 
hundred miles of wiring were used in 
the organ cables. Two motors, aggre- 
gating seventy-three horsepower, supply 
the wind pressure, which varies from six 
to thirty inches. 

Among the accessories of this organ 
which play at will from the console are 
a grand piano, two harps, chimes, xylo- 
phones, glockenspiels, vibrating bells, 
sleigh-bells, drums, cymbals, horses’ 
hoofs, wind, waterfall, surf, rain, boat 
whistle, fire gong, bird calls, etc. 


Equipped with.a “Second Touch” 


The organ is equipped with a second 
touch, fitted to the accompaniment, great 
and orchestral organs, thus enabling the 
organist to bring out any particular part 
or solo without raising his hands from 
the keys. The pizzicato touch is fitted 
to three keyboards and pedals, permit- 
ting such effects as a violinist plucking 
the strings. Each of the four keyboards 
is fitted with a suitable bass, which auto- 
matically makes the pedal organ suitable 
to the manual combination. 

By means of an automatic player, the 
organ may be played from paper rolls if 
desired. Orchestration of the various 
stops and operation of the swell shades 
is automatically provided for by a sec- 
ondary roll. Compositions of famous or- 
ganists have been cut into rolls, faith- 
fully reproducing the performances of 
the composers themselves. The simple 
insertion of the music roll and the pres- 
sure of a button operates the instrument, 
no human agency being required to give 
expression to the composition. This is 
the first player of the type to be in- 
stalled. 

In securing Clarence Reynolds to pre- 
side over this great instrument we are 
assured that its finest possibilities will 
be realized. In the cpening concerts Mr. 
Reynolds demonstrated his mastery in 
all requisite phases of organ playing. He 
had very little opportunity to familiar- 
ize himself with the complicated console, 
and it should be recognized as a matter 
of course that his playing will grow in 
finish and resourcefulness as he is given 
further opportunity to study the instru- 
ment. Under all the circumstances, his 
performance on Thursday and Friday 
Saga was nothing short of rémark- 
able. 


Form New Municipal Chorus 


Supplementing his work at the organ 
console, Mr. Reynolds is already direct- 
ing rehearsals of a new municipal chorus 
which will appear during May. After 
the summer recess he will resume the 
chorus work on a larger scale in prep- 
aration for a great festival performance 
of the “Messiah” during the winter. Mr. 
Reynolds’s praiseworthy accomplish- 
ments as a choral director in his former 
field of activity are known here, and it 
is expected that he will offer to this com- 
munity some choral productions of thrill- 
ing qualities. 

Another feature of the municipal mu- 
sic program here will be the giving of 
concerts to the public at nominal prices, 
when great artists will appear in joint 
recitals with the organ. The first of 


these will be in May, when Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink comes for two concerts, just 
prior to her departure for France. The 
enormous capacity of the Auditorium 
will allow the administration to present 
this great artist at a scale of seat prices 
grading from fifty cents for the best 
locations down to ten cents for the gal- 
leries. Under this paternal plan many 
thousands of Denver citizens who have 
not heretofore been able to hear artists 
of renown may enjoy their performances 
under the most favorable conditions. 
J. C. WILCOX. 





MARGARET WILSON IN DENVER 





Soprano Stirs Throng at First of Free 
Sunday Organ Concerts 


DENVER, .COL., March 25.—At the invi- 
tation of Mayor Speer, Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson appeared as soloist yester- 
day afternoon at the first of the series 
of free Sunday organ concerts. The an- 
nouncement that the President’s daugh- 
ter would sing on this occasion attracted 
thousands more than the great Audito- 
rium could hold, and the police were 
obliged to close the doors almost an hour 
before the concert began. Miss Wilson’s 
appearance in the second number of the 
program was the signal for a prolonged 
demonstration. She seemed inspired by 
the throng and sang with great fervor. 
Her first group of songs brought a double 
encore. For her second appearance in 
the program she sang the Schubert “Ave 
Maria” in English, with accompaniment 
of piano and organ. Against the back- 
ground of subdued harmonies from the 
organ, with the piano part so delicately 
handled that it sounded like a harp, Miss 
Wilson sang this lovely melody with 
compelling charm. It was quite the most 
beautiful singing that she did while in 
Denver, and the audience was deeply 
touched by it. As an encore she sang the 
Tosti “Goodbye” with organ and piano, 
again scoring a distinct hit. After many 
recalls she added Thayer’s “My Laddie.” 
Mrs. David again supported Miss Wilson 
admirably at the piano. 

Mr. Reynolds played a program of 
brilliant and popular character at this 
first free concert to the manifest delight 
of the thousands who heard the great 
instrument for the first time on this 
eecasion. He again closed with the “Mili- 
tary Fantasy.” Hardly more than two 
hours after Miss Wilson finished singing 
for the masses at the Auditorium, she 
was in Fort Logan entertaining the sol- 
diers quartered there. Her genuine de- 


light in thus giving pleasure to o 
endeared the President’s daughter t, 
public, and made her visit here ;, 
memorable. Saturday midday she ¢ 

ed about 5000 Denver women at a r 
tion given in her honor, and in the 
afternoon Mayor Speer, with other |; 
officials and President McFarlane of -}, 
Rotary Club, escorted her on a n 
trip to the Mountain Parks. J.C. | 
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Concert Enlists Services of Noted 41+. 
ists in Program of Distinction 


One of the most delightful prog 
of the spring season took place on 
urday afternoon, March 30, when ‘the 
benefit concert, under the auspices of 
the American Friends of Musician:; jy 
France, was presented by the Flon:.\. 
Quartet, the Trio de Lutece, Mme. |! 
Stanley, soprano; Jacques Thibaud 
linist, and Maurice Dumesnil, pianis 
The program was chosen from Fvnch 
music that ranged from concert picces 
of Rameau to compositions of Rive]. 
César Franck and Debussy. The l:tte; 
composer had not been programmed, })\) 
the slow movement from his quartet was 
played by the Flonzaleys as a tribute 
to the memory of the great modernis: 
The Trio de Lutéce, George Barrére. 
flautist; Carlos Salzédo, harpist, and 
Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, opened the pro 
gram with a group of Rameau picces 
and later enthralled the audience with 
compositions of Fauré, Ravel-Casella and 
Chabrier. They were recalled again and 
again by an audience that was keenly 
appreciative of their wholly delightfu! 
playing. The Flonzaleys gave two move- 
ments from the Ravel Quartet in | 
Major as their initial offering, and gave 
added pleasure in the Bourgault 
Ducoudray Suite on popular themes for 
string quartet and flute, having the as. 
sistance of Mr. Barrére in this number. 
Mme. Stanley was in fine voice and her 
artistry was never more evident than i: 
her singing of the chosen songs for the 
afternoon that included Szule’s “Clair 
de Lune,” the Bruneau “La Pavane,” 
Pierre Alin’s “Le Jardin des Bambous” 
and Fourdrain’s “Les Abeilles,” to 
which additional offerings were demand- 
ed and given. M. S. 


Mr. and Mrs. George C. Jell, the for- 
mer of whom is manager of the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company’s recording 
laboratories, are receiving congratula- 
tions upon the birth of a daughter on 
March 24. 











paragraph.” 
ing breaks between registers. 


rich scale.” 





Mr.W. J. Henderson 


in a half-column article in the 


NEW YORK SUN gives high praise to 


HURLBUT 


‘Voice Fundamentals’ 


(Also endorsed by Galli-Curci, Hempel, Martin, 
y Amato, Culp, Garrison, etc.) 


‘‘Harold Hurlbut’s book contains a 
Huge Amount of Hard Common Sense.” 


Of the paragraph on the ““OPEN THROAT,” Mr. Henderson says: 
ONE-HALF the ENTIRE SCIENCE of TONE PRODUCTION is contained in that 
Of the page on “REGISTER BLENDING,” he says: 
sentences Mr. Hurlbut has compressed NEARLY ALL THE TRUTH about cover- 
The carrying down of -the head voice so sensibly 
urged by him is the most precious item in the development of a smooth, even, 


NOTE—Mr. Hurlbut’s Summer Vocal Class in Portland, Oregon, opens June first. 
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BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
ECSTASY 
SHENA VAN 
FAIRY LULLABY 
AH, LOVE BUT A DAY 


BISCHOFF, JOHN W. 
THE SUMMER WIND 
FIVE LITTLE WHITE HEADS 


BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
THE MORNING WIND 
I SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE 
(Serenade) 
A LOVELY MAIDEN ROAMING 


CHADWICK, G. W. 

ALLAH 

THE MAIDEN AND THE 
BUTTERFLY 

THOU ART SO LIKE A FLOWER 

TWO FOLK SONGS: 
1. O LOVE AND JOY 
2, THE NORTHERN PAYS 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
O HEART OF MINE 


DANIELS, MABEL W. 
THE LADY OF DREAMS 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 
THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND 
EYES 
ON THE WAY TO KEW 
I'M WEARING AWA’ 


FRIML, RUDOLF 
AT TWILIGHT 


LYRIC FANCIES 


A SELECTION OF SONGS 


By American Composers 


Containing the Following Numbers: 


HADLEY, HENRY K. 
MY SHADOW 


LANG, MARGARET RUTHVEN 
ARCADIE 
AN IRISH LOVE SONG’ 
DAY IS GONE 


LYNES, FRANK 
HARK! THE ROBIN’S EARLY 
SONG 
ROSES 


MAC DOWELL, EDWARD 
O LOVELY ROSE 
MERRY MAIDEN SPRING 


METCALF, JOHN W. 
THE CARES OF YESTERDAY | 
THE SUNSHINE OF THINE EY! 


NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
MY HEART AND THE RAIN 
PROMISE 


PARK, EDNA ROSALIND 
A MEMORY 


SALTER, MARY TURNER 
MY DEAR 
THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 
IN SARAGOSSA. Serenade. 


SAWYER, FRANK E. 
SPANISH ROMANCE 
WARD-STEPHENS 
BE YE IN LOVE WITH APRIL- 
TIDE? 
THE ROSE'S CUP 








Two Volumes for Soprano or Tenor 


Two Volumes for Alto or Baritone. 
Price $1.25 each 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

For some time past it has been whis- 
pered in intimate musical circles that 
some very prominent musicians were be- 
ing shadowed by the Secret Service men 
and that an arrest might be expected at 
any moment. Consequently, when Dr. 
Kunwald of the Cincinnati Orchestra was 
arrested, then let go, and soon after ar- 
rested again and interned in the South, 
rumor seemed to have had a substantial 
basis. Strange to say, however, the sto- 
ries persisted. These have now received 
substantial verification by the arrest and 
imprisonment of Karl Muck, the dis- 
tinguished conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The latest news with 
regard to the matter is the statement by 
Attorney-General Gregory, approving 
the arrest of Muck and stating that “his 
presence at large is a danger to the pub- 
lic peace and safety of the United 
States.” 

Reports in the press are to the effect 
that Dr. Muck is charged not only with 
being an enemy alien, in spite of his 
claim to Swiss citizenship, but that he 
has been the center from which have ra- 
diated a number of sinister influences in 
the shape of German agents who have 
been gathering information and foment- 
ing trouble in this country. 

It is claimed that before we got into 
the war Dr. Muck maintained close rela- 


tions with Count von Bernstorff, then 
Ambassador for Germany in this coun- 
try; that he made many trips to Wash- 
ington to see von Bernstorff, and 
met him in New York from time to time. 
As von Bernstorff had no overpowering 
interest in music, such conferences were 
not regarded as necessary for purely ar- 
tistic reasons. f 

There were also zeports to the effect 
that a very intimate friend of Dr. Muck’s, 
Elizabeth Van Endert, was an .inter- 
mediary between the worthy doctor and 
the authorities in Berlin. Perhaps you 
may remember that some time ago Go- 
gorza, the singer, and the husband of 
Emma Eames, was seriously injured in 
an automobile accident. The whole af- 
fair, however, was hushed up. It was 
said at the time that the accident oc- 
curred because the automobile in which 
Gogorza was, was run into by another 
automobile, which was carrying some 
members of the Secret Service who were 
following Dr. Muck. 

A story was printed to the effect that 
Dr. Muck’s arrest was due to an alter- 
cation at the Tennis and Racket Club, 
in Boston, where in consequence of some 
pro-German remarks which gave deep 
offense, there was a row which involved 
three prominent Boston men. _ This 
story, reported in the New York 
Tribune, does not seem to have had any 
basis. It has not been referred to since 
in any way. 

The matter has considerable interest, 
outside the prominence of the parties 
involved, for the reason that when the 
first outbreak of animosity against the 
German singers came, many well-inten- 
tioned persons objected on the ground 
that suspicions against these artists 
were wholly unwarranted, for the rea- 
son that they would be the last persons 
who would be amenable to intrigue or 
who would work for the Kaiser and his 
military and Junker friends. Since then, 
however, the revelations before the Sen- 
ate Committee have shown that the 


German high command was _ astute 

enough to use some of these very peo- 

ple for their nefarious purposes. There 

is not any question that Hans Tauscher, 

Gadski’s husband, was deep in the plots. 
* * * 


Considerable surprise has been ex- 
pressed with regard to the attitude of 
Major Higginson, and of Mr. Charles 
A, Ellis, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony, You remember that Major Hig- 
ginson again and again declared, after 
he had been to Washington, that Dr. 
Muck and the Orchestra had been given 
a clean bill of health, This certainly 
excuses the Major, who cannot for a 
moment be suspected of doing anything 
against the interests of this country. 
Major Higginson, while he has been 
criticized for some ill-considered talk at 
the time the trouble began over Muck’s 
refusal to play the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ must be looked upon as a loyal 
citizen, a veteran of the Civil War, a 
man of unquestioned standing and 
wealth, who has acted in good faith all 
along. While Mr. C. A. Ellis has said a 
lot of foolish things at the same time 
Mr. Ellis is a reputable, responsible 
American citizen. He, too, would never 
consciously have done anything which 
would militate against the interests of 
his country. 

If the charges against Dr. Muck can 
be substantiated—and it seems from the 
action of the authorities in Washington 
that they can be—it simply means that 
Dr. Muck was able to throw dust in the 
eyes both of Major Higginson and of Mr. 
Ellis, and deliberately deceived them. 
There is no other explanation. 

Another question naturally suggests 
itself at this time, and that is, if Dr. 
Muck was secretly a spy for the German 
Government, using his artistic position 
as a cloak, how is it that the authorities 
in Washington acted as they did, de- 
layed his arrest until he and his wife 
applied for passports as they were 
about to leave for Europe? The obvious 
answer to this no doubt is that the gov- 
ernment was giving him rope enough 
to hang himself, particularly with the 
purpose of letting him go ahead till they 
were enabled to catch the whole: gang, 
of which he has been the head center. 
Had they arrested Dr. Muck some time 
ago, they would perhaps not have been 
able to get at the ramifications of the 
conspiracy of which he seems to have 
been the head, and so they bided their 
time, while he was watched more care- 
fully than probably he had any idea of. 

A special dispatch from Boston an- 
nounces that the Department of Justice 
officials who have been investigating 
enemy aliens, said they regarded the ar- 
rest of Dr. Muck as “one of the most 
important since America entered the 
war.” 

A well-known and prominent German- 
American in New York said to me, when 
the news of Dr. Muck’s arrest first came 
out: “Whether it is decided that Dr. 
Muck’s claim of Swiss citizenship is 
valid or not, one thing is certain. He 
is a Prussian at heart, a Prussian in his 
manner, as he is a Prussian in his poli- 
cies. And he always will be such.” 


*. * * 


Naturally there has been considerable 
discussion aroused as to the future of 
the Boston Symphony. When the trou- 
ble first began, Major Higginson de- 
clared that if public sentiment was 
against the orchestra on account of Dr. 
Muck’s refusal to play the national an- 
them, or because a number of members 
of the orchestra were enemy aliens, he 
would disband it. In fact, Major Hig- 
ginson went so far as to say, if the 
playing of the national anthem were in- 
sisted upon, he would disband it. That, 
however, he later revoked, or did not 
act upon. 

If the orchestra is maintained in its 
integrity, as I sincerely trust it may be, 
the question naturally arises as to who 
will conduct it. Obviously Dr. Muck’s 
career of usefulness in connection with 
it is ended. Indeed his resignation, 
which has been in the hands of Major 
Higginson for some time, has been ac- 
cepted. 

In a recent editorial the New York 
Globe states that while Dr. Muck is a 
great conductor, his presence is not es- 
sential to the well-being of the orches- 
tra. In this connection it may not be 
amiss to recall the fact that the unsur- 
passed virtuosity of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is by no means due ex- 
clusively to Dr. Muck. When Dr. Muck 
came to this country he had himself not 
much experience as a conductor of sym- 
phonies. That we know. And we also 
know that he found an organization in 
a fine state of efficiency, due to the dis- 
tinguished musicians who had preceded 
him in his position. That Dr. Muck car- 
ried the work on with exemplary care, 
industry, patience and ability, is un- 
doubted. But when we speak of the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, and give 
credit to him, let us also give credit to 
his predecessors, who did so much to 
make it what it is. 

In referring to the matter the edi- 
torial in the Globe suggests that “while 
the removal of Dr. Karl Muck is a con- 
siderable loss, it should not prove the 
means of some other enemy of the coun- 
try and of our allies stepping into the 
shoes of the doctor, nor should it result 
in the disbanding of the orchestra.”’ 
With both of these propositions I heart- 
ily agree. When, however, the Globe 
further on states that “several eminent 
conductors whose sympathies in the 
world war are unquestionably with this 
country and our allies flash into the 
mind at once, namely Arturo Toscanini, 
Sir Henry Wood, Eugen Ysaye, and 
Pierre Monteux.” These musicians the 
Globe considers to be men who are heart 
and soul with this country in its fight 
for democracy and whose musical at- 
tainments fit them to preside with the 
requisite ability over the destinies of 
such an orchestra as that of Boston. 

How are we ever to progress in this 
country if, the moment a vacancy like the 
one the Boston Symphony Orchestra has, 
the very first thing we do, led by so promi- 
nent and influential a journal as the 
Globe, is to look abroad or to look to 
foreigners for a successor. That is what 
we have been doing right along, in past 
times. It is true we have had to rely 
almost exclusively upon foreign musi- 
cians for the conductorships of our lead- 
ing orchestras, but has not the time 
come when we can say to-day, with 
truth, that there are in this country not 
only Americans, but foreigners, who 
have been here all their life, Italians, 
Frenchmen and others, who could fill the 
position? The names of some will oc- 
cur to anybody who has a reasonable ac- 
quaintance with the personnel of the mu- 
sical world. 

The time is past when we have got to 
look to Europe for everything in the 
way of high class music. It is not fair 
to the fine musicians we have in this 
country, many of whom certainly re- 
ceived a large part of their musical edu- 
cation abroad, who are fully competent. 
Some of them have proved their compe- 
tence. Just a few occur to me at this 
moment, namely, Victor Herbert, Henry 
Hadley, Arnold Volpe, Walter Rothwell, 
Franz X. Arens, Wallingford Riegger, 
Theodore Spiering. And how are we 


ever going to produce symphonic conduc- 
tors of the first rank, if we make it al- 
most an unwritten law that no American 
or no foreigner even who is a resident 
in this 
chance? 


country has the ghost of a 





Information comes to me from Phila- 
delphia that at a recent concert Josef 
Hofmann received an ovation, but he 
had a very poor house, while on the 
other hand Jascha Heifetz had an audi- 
ence jammed to the doors—in fact, four 
hundred extra seats were placed on the 
platform, while standing room was sold 
till the people were packed like sardines. 

Some of my correspondents have asked 
me what explanation I have of this sit- 
uation, for it is certain that Josef Hot- 
mann is still in the plenitude of his 
artistic powers. What’s the trouble? 
Has Hofmann’s’ popularity declined. 
Has the popularity of the piano recital 
declined? Is the popular taste running 
again to the violin, as it has done in 
past times? 

Personally, I think there is an exceed- 
ingly simple explanation of the situa- 
tion. The great majority of music lov- 
ers have heard Josef Hofmann, have ad- 
mired him, and have expressed their en- 
thusiasm whenever he played. But he 
is no longer a novelty. He occupies a 
sincere, dignified position in the public 
estimation, which he has won by his un- 
surpassed musicianship and artistry. 
Heifetz, however, is something new, 
something wonderful, something extraor- 


dinary, and he exercises the power 
not only of novelty but the power 
exerted through curiosity, which no 
. longer works in Hofmann’s case. Hence, 


among mg | hundred or thousand of 
the music lovers of Philadelphia, where 
it woula be difficult to name half a dozen 
who have not already heard Hofmann, 
the great majority of the thousand, ex- 
cept they happened to be in New York 
or elsewhere, have not yet heard Hei- 
fetz, though they have heard that he is 
a marvelous player, with an _ unsur- 
passed tone, and so they are anxious to 
hear him. The result is that his con- 
cert is crowded and packed to the doors, 
while Hofmann had comparatively a 
poor house, which does not in any way, 
in my judgment, show that his popular- 
ity has diminished or that he no longer 
has the artistic power that he once had. 
OK * * 

The death of Claude Debussy, the 
noted French composer, at the early age 
of 56, will be generally regretted. .He 
undoubtedly acquired a great deal of 
celebrity in his short career. He has 
been called “the father of modern 
French music.” In this country his 
work became known when Oscar Ham- 
merstein produced “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande,” in which you remember Mary 
Garden made such an extraordinary suc- 
cess. Debussy will also be remembered 
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for his symphonic prelude,, “L’Aprés- 
Midi d'un Faune.” it was througn his 
performance in this work that Nijinsky, 
the star of the Russian Ballet, made 
such a sensation that certain good Puri- 
tans felt called upon to invoke the aid 
of the police in order to preserve the 
morals of the New York public. Till 
that time the Ballet, while making an 
unquestioned artistic success, had not 
won the financial support that had been 
expected, but the moment the press re- 
ported that the police had been called 
in, there were lines of people as early 
as 6 o’clock in the morning, waiting for 
the box office to open, for if there is one 
thing that the average New Yorker wants 
personally to pass upon it is as to the 
morality of any public performance. 
He wants to be quite sure as to whether 
he should allow his family to go and see 
it. The result, you remember, of the 
interference by the police, was that the 
Ballet played to jammed houses for the 
rest of the season, while the speculators 
reaped a tremendous profit. Some of 
the effects in the Ballet were toned down 
and thus the morality of dear little old 
New York was preserved in all its pris- 
tine purity, but not before all the bald 
heads had had a chance to see the real 
thing. 
* * * 

I gave space to a letter by George 
Barreére, the distinguished flutist, whose 
Barrére Ensemble has given so much 
joy to thousands. In his letter Bar- 
rere labored to show that since the Muck 
episode it would be appropriate to call 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra _ the 
Bocheton Symphony Orchestra. Per- 
sonally I thought the joke a little la- 
bored, but knowing Barrére’s tempera- 
ment and not desiring to risk the vials 
of his wrath being poured upon me if 
I hesitated to give publicity to his screed, 
I interpolated it. This has drawn down 
upon me a reply, which is as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Mephisto: 

The following lines have been sent to 
Mr. George Barrére in reply to his let- 
ter which you published in your Mus- 
ings, MUSICAL AMERICA, March 23: 


“Mr. George Barrére, New York. 

“Dear Sir: I have just read in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, (March 23) page 7, your 
letter with its ‘calembour.’ This latter, 
unfortunately, is a miscarriage, because 
in German the spelling ST is not, as you 
think, always pronounced CHT, but only 
when it begins a syllable. Of course, 
everybody knows or should know that 
the German pronunciation of BOSTON 
is, as in our own language, Boston. 
Thus also the German word Lasten 
(plural of Last) is pronounced Las-ten, 
and not La-schten. 

“However, the Bostonians need not be 
offended to be called Bochetonians, as 
Boche, according to the ‘La Grande En- 
cyclopédie de Paris’ is an abbreviation 
of Caboche (from the Latin caput-head) : 
‘Les dures caboches alsaciennes, les 
boches” Just as the French use the 
name of the German tribe inhabiting Al- 
sace, the Alemans, for the whole Ger- 
man nation (‘Allemagne, les Alle- 
mands’), so they used later on the nick- 
name for the Alsatiens ‘les boches’ to- 
ward every German since about 1890. 
‘Avoir de la caboche,’ ‘avoir de la téte’ 
is rather advantageous, and Bostonians 
need not object. 

“AN AMERICAN AND AN ADMIRER OF THE, 
BosTtON SYMPHONY.” 


* * * 


It may be interesting to your readers 
to know that the further performances 
of Cadman’s “Shanewis” and Gilbert’s 
“Dance in Place Congo” have confirmed 
the verdict of the first night, which was 
to the effect that Cadman’s music was 
charming and as good as, if not better 
than, that of any of the productions by 
Americans that he preceded, with the 
notable exception of Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma,” to which I shall always add 
Damrosch’s “Cyrano.” The verdict with 
regard to Gilbert’s “Dance” seems to be 
a good deal like what I told you. While 
recognizing his undoubted musicianship 
and the value of the composition, there 
seemed a general feeling that the scen- 
ario was not sufficiently well worked out 
to give the music its proper effect. 
Then, too, there was a conviction which 
I endeavored to express, that it was al- 
together too clamorous, too brass-bandy 
and big-drummy, and that in this regard 
it did not fairly represent the particular 
characteristic of negro melodies or the 
performance of music by negroes. 

Whenever I have heard the negroes 
sing and play they always began with 
certain piano effects, You felt the 


rhythmic mood grow upon you. It stole 
upon you like something beautiful on a 
moonlight night. It might work up, in 
the course of time, to some pretty florid 
passages, but there was always a cer- 
tain restraint to it. Now, in spite of the 
fact that Gilbert has interpolated some 
well-known negro dances and songs, he 
did this in a manner which, as | said, 
suggested rather the hysteria of the 
Voodoo worshippers of Haiti. I have 
heard them in Jamaica. 

While you had to admire Gilbert’s 
work, it gave you—or at least it gave 
me—a headache. It was a blare of 
sound, of cacophony, of light and raw 
color, and in that regard I do not think 
it was fairly representative of the negro 
music or the negro character. 

As a lady from Richmond, Virginia, 
said as she came out of the second per- 
formance: “Gilbert’s music is just the 
stuff a damned Yankee from Maine 
would write and think he was composing 
negro music.” 

Keminds me that some time ago a 
lovely little Southern miss said: “Do 
you know that it was not till I came 
No’th that I found out that “damyan- 
kee” was really two words?” 


* * * 


On several occasions I have been asked 
to explain certain inconsistencies in the 
reviews of musical performances in the 
daily papers. 1 have endeavored to 
avoid tnis as far as possible for the sim- 
ple reason that it is much as I can do to 
answer for my own sins of omission and 
commission, without endeavoring to be 
responsible for the shortcomings of 
others. 

It has been pointed out to me that it 
has happened more or less recently that 
some of the daily papers have contained 
reports of concerts that did not take 
place, the reason for this being that 
sickness intervened and prevented their 
being given. It has also happened that 
singers have been credited with certain 
roles, whereas they were replaced at 
the last moment by others. This has 
caused the natural question to be asked, 
as to whether the critics go to the per- 
formance which they criticize. As I 
have endeavored to state before, these 
are simply the little accidents that re- 
sult from the average musical critic, 
even with assistants, having really more 
to do than he can cover, with the multi- 
tude of performances of all kinds that 
are given, especially at the height of the 
season. And as he is called upon to say 
something to appease the demands of 
managers, artists and musicians gener- 
ally, he is apt sometimes, or some of his 
assistants are apt, to make a slip. How- 
ever, I said that on the whole, consid- 
ering the amount of work put upon them 
and their responsibilities, our New York 
musical critics can claim with justice 
that they do their work well, conscien- 
tiously, and under grave difficulties. 

With regard to the more important 
works, symphonic, operatic, etc., the re- 
views are written by the critics from the 
rehearsals, as it is obviously impossible 
for a man to go to an opera or a per- 
formance which lets him out at half- 
past eleven, or a quarter to twelve, and 
then send a couple of columns to his pa- 
per before one o’clock, for publication 
next morning, when the public expects 
to read the reviews. 

Recently, however, through the war a 
new trouble has entered, which is seri- 
ously embarrassing the critics and 
making it very hard for them to do their 
work properly and conscientiously. In 
order to decrease the traffic congestion; 
in order, also, to facilitate the shipment 
of munitions of war and other food sup- 
plies, etc., the train service on the va- 
rious roads, particularly the main lines, 
has been greatly reduced. This has 
naturally had a corresponding effect in 
reducing the facilities at the disposal 
of the postmaster. This has in turn re- 
sulted in nearly all the daily papers hav- 
ing what is called “a dead-line.” That 
is to say, whereas before the war, the 
critic, if he got his copy in by half- 
past twelve was pretty sure of seeing it 
in the next morning’s issue. To-day, 
the dead-line for the arrival of copy has 
been drawn at eleven or a few minutes 
after. If it does not get down promptly 
at that time, it simply doesn’t appear. 
Now that means that the critic who is 
uptown has got to figure that all his 
writing must be over at latest by half- 
past ten. Consequently, even if he only 
writes a half a column in the press room 
he has got to start by ten or before ten, 
and make a hasty job of it at that, and 
naturally all that happens on the oper- 
tic or the concert stage while he is at his 
work is simply lost to him. 

I tell you this for the reason that so 
many people are ready to criticize the 
critics and complain of the injustice that 
they do, who really have no idea under 
what serious disadvantages the average 
critic works, and furthermore, that in 


spite of this the critics endeavor most 
conscientiously and loyally to do their 
work and do their duty. 

The evening papers naturally are in a 
better position in the matter. But the 
morning paper men are in a bad way, 
and when we come to consider the situ- 
ation as it is, common fairness suggests 
that they should be treated with all 
leniency in the matter possible, and not 
be judged and condemned for an occa- 
sional slip or mistake. 

2." 2 


A peculiar situation arose the other 
night, when the Pleiades Club celebrated 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Edward F. Foley, who had the evening 
in charge, conceived the brilliant idea 
of opening the proceedings, after the 
dinner, by a patriotic celebration, this 
to take the shape of having the national 
airs of the Allies sung by well-known 
artists. He also thought it might be 
interesting if your Editor introduced the 
various artists. The result was that 
Auguste Bullez sang the national air 
for Belgium. Savelli Walevitch sang a 
kind of Bolshevik peasant song, for, 
said he, the national air of Russia is 
dead, there being no longer a Czar. Ger- 
maine Manny, who made such a success- 
ful début with the Campanini forces 
from Chicago in “Sauteriot” sang in ap- 
propriate costume the “Marseillaise” for 
France, while Emory Randolph, who rep- 
resented England on this occasion, caused 
everybody to rise to sing “‘God Save the 
King.” Then Mme. Gina Viafora, still 
in the prime of her artistic career, sang 
the Italian national air. This was fol- 
lowed by the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
for the United States, sung with great 
charm, the whole company assisting, by 
Sweet Mabel Garrison, of the Metropoli- 
tan. That part of the proceedings was 
wound up by a spirituelle Irish beauty, 
Blanche Manley, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, who sang Irish songs 
to show that Ireland had no hard feeling 
against England or any of the other na- 
tions, whom she was now assisting to re- 
sist the Germans. 

Your Editor made a point, even with 
the Sinn. Feiners present, by stating in 
his introduction of Miss Manley that 
Ireland had written a glorious page in 
her history when, forgetting her wrongs, 


she was fighting, not for England, bu 
with England. 

After the vocal symposium was ove; 
there was a threat of disturbance 0) 
account of the Sinn Feiners present re 
senting having to get up and sing “God 
Save the King” for England. Howeve: 
it was explained to them that this ha 
been done simply out of respect for a: 
ally, and not because Ireland’s wrongs 
has been forgotten. It was also pointed 
out that as the music was the same a: 
that for “America,” they might hav. 
sung the words of “America” to th 
English tune. 

Later on in a most joyous evening o! 
music, interpolated with some fine violi: 
playing by Catherine Platt Gunn ther 
came trouble. Mr. Foley thought that i: 
would be appropriate to inject a litt) 
humor into the proceedings, and s 
called upon Roy McCardell, who contri 
butes the daily proceedings of the Jar: 
Family to the New York Evening World 
McCardell rose, and with tones tremu 
lous with emotion stated that St. Pat 
rick’s Day had been desecrated by th 
various efforts made, particularly by th: 
singing of “God Save the King.” But 
even if this had been omitted, anothe: 
omission showed that those who had thx 
affair in charge were recreant to thei: 
trust. They had not sung “The Low 
Backed Car.” While the indictment was 
being formulated Mr. Foley sat on the 
steps of the platform in a position that 
suggested that he was crazy to sing 
“The Heart Bowed Down With Weight 
of Woe.” He seemed crushed, in spite 
of the green flags and hats—they even 
had the ice water colored green that 
night, though there were other bever- 
ages, let me mention incidentally. 

The President of the Club, Mr. Nei- 
man, a noted attorney and poet, stood 
near his pretty blonde wife with his 
mouth agape at the enormity of the 
crimes which had been imputed to the 
organization. But none of those present, 
while feeling the desperate character 
of the offense, seemed to realize that the 
greatest humor of the entire situation 
was the fact that a camouflaged Scotch 
Presbyterian from the North of Ireland 
was posing before them as an indignant 
Catholic Irish patriot, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





STRANSKY DENIES 
PRO-GERMAN CHARGE 


Conductor of Philharmonic Replies 
to Demand Made in Press for 
His Resignation 





A demand for the resignation of Josef 
Stransky as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra was made Mon- 
day at a meeting of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety directors by Richard Fletcher, edi- 
tor of the Chronicle, in a letter addressed 
to Mrs. George L. Cheney. It was stated 
in the letter that Conductor Stransky is 
not an American. 

No action was taken by the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Stransky on Tuesday made the 
following statement to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA: 


“In this morning’s Tribune a letter ap- 
peared which a Mr. Fletcher had sent to 
a member of the Philharmonic board 
with the intention of ousting me from 
my present position as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, on the grounds 
that I am pro-German. 

“While I readily admit that during 
the first part of the war my sympathies 
were with the German people, I was not 
in favor of the policies of the German 
Government. Since America’s entrance 
into the war I decided to take a definite 
stand with my adopted country and the 
following lines will prove, I think, that I 
have fullheartedly taken that step. 

“First: As a natural expression of my 
feeling, I opened the Philharmonic sea- 
son with the playing of ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner’ without suggestion or in- 
struction from any side, and I have con- 
ducted it ever since wherever the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has appeared. 

“Second: 
Czecho-Slav parents, and it is a known 
fact that in this present world struggle 
Bohemia is fighting for her independ- 
ence that she favors the Allies. 

“Third: My sympathies ever since I 
came to this country have been outspoken 
for America. In fact, I have renounced 
my native country and taken out my 
American papers with the intention of 
becoming American and_ staying in 
America. 


I come from Bohemia, of - 


“Fourth: Mr. Fletcher refers to the 
fact that at a Philharmonic concert Lady 
Speyer was in my box. Why doesn’t he 
also refer to the fact that Mrs. Jay took 
luncheon at my home a short time ago 
or that the Scottish officer Seumas, chief 
of Clan Shearghuis of Stra-Chur, fre- 
quently appeared in my box? I have 
never spoken to Lady Speyer about poli- 
tics. Like everyone else, I read in the 
papers that Sir and Lady Speyer were in 
favor at the British Court and that they 
were asked by King George to retain 
their title. 

“Fifth: The late Hugo Reisinger was 
a personal friend of mine long before | 
came to America, and I naturally re- 
tained my friendship for his family, no 
member of which has ever appeared to 
me in any other light than as a good 
American. 

“Sixth: It is quite true that I knew 
Count Bernstorff, but I met him only at 
the time when he was still persona gratu 
at the White House and when any num 
ber of Americans were meeting him. 


“Seventh: At the beginning of the 
past season, I donated my services to a 
Red Cross concert in Brooklyn and also 
for the sufferers in Halifax. 


“Eighth: I was the first one to sug 
gest that the orchestra should visit 
camps and I conducted two orchestra! 
concerts which were given by the Phi! 
harmonic Society at Camp Dix and 
Camp Upton, where I dined with th 
officers. 

“Ninth: I have given contributions t: 
several American war charities. I an 
a contributing member of the America! 
Red Cross. I have lately sent a contri 
bution to the Junior American Guard. ! 
am a member of the society for the sup 
port of needy musicians in France and 
following a speech which I made befor: 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, every mem 
ber of the orchestra joined that organ 
ization to support our fellow musician 
in France. 

“Tenth: It was my suggestion befor 
the Philharmonic Board that caused th: 
elimination of compositions of livin: 
German composers from Philharmoni: 
programs for the duration of the wa) 

“TI think this statement suffices to show 
that Mr. Fletcher’s accusations are on|: 
personal and given with the idea 0! 
making room for a successor, whom, 2 
his letter shows, he has already take! 
the trouble to elect. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JOSEF STRANSKY. 

“Carnegie Hall, April 2, 1918.” 
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NOTED PIANISTS AID 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Samaroff, Gabrilowitsch and Bauer 
Heard with the Orchestra 
in N. Y. 


tiladelphia Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Leopold Stokowski. Concert, 
‘arnegie Hall, Afternoon, March 27. 
Soloists: Olga Samaroff, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Harold Bauer, Pianists. The 
Program: 


Suite No. 2, in B Minor, for String 
Orchestra and Flute, Bach (Flute Obbli- 
to by Daniel Maquarre) ; Concerto in 
I Flat, for Two Pianos and Orchestra, 
izart; Prelude from “Alceste,’ March 
mm “Thésée,’ Nocturne from “Le. tri- 
phe de Vamour,” Menuetto from “Le 
emple de la Paix,” March from “Thé- 
e,” Lully; Concerto in C Major, for 
Three Pianos and Orchestra, Bach. 


As if to counterbalance the elaborate 
modernism of the works offered at the 
corresponding event last season, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra performed for 
the Friends of Music last week a pro- 
eram whereon the most advanced name 

chronologically—was Mozart. Con- 
certs of old music can be direfully dull 
unless all the discretionary resources of 
the program-maker are mobilized to the 
‘contrary purpose. Mr. Stokowski pre- 
sumably compiled last week’s list and, in 
so doing, wrought well. On the whole, 
the music was joy-inspiring, and All- 
lather Bach, the alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end, poured forth the 
fullest measure of blessedness. 

It is late in the day to sound the tim- 
brels in praise of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra as a body of instrumentalists. Its 
characteristic virtues displayed them- 
selves last week as did the characteristic 
traits of Mr. Stokowski. Sometimes that 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Photographed on His Last Visit to 
New York 


ventlemen impresses non-Philadelphians 

a good conductor and sometimes he 
‘oes not. This last generally happens 
when he concerns himself with music 
with which mankind has a reasonably 
established acquaintance. When he 
»iunges dauntlessly into the tangled and 














San Francisco Woman’s Orchestra Dons Khaki 





























Woman’s Orchestra of San Francisco 





—Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 23.—The members of the San Francisco Woman’s Orchestra have become familiar 
recently to those who attend military gatherings, as the orchestra has been appearing at a number of military 


as well as civil affairs. 


ganization of the kind authorized to wear khaki uniform. 


The musicians who make up the orchestra are all well-known artists and are the only or- 





luxuriant jungles of ultra-modern com- 
position, or beats his path through vir- 
gin forests, he has been known to create 
in receptive minds the notion of sur- 
passing excellence. The phenomenon re- 
quires no debate. Its significance is 
worth what it is worth. 

Certainly Mr. Stokowski unsettled no- 
body with disequilibrating thoughts of 
greatness during the B Minor Suite of 
Bach last week. This work is a Kohi- 
noor diamond. It flashes and sparkles 
and flames with prismatic lights. It is 
a miniature electric battery of enormous 
power, tingling with the quintes- 
sence of life. And in the spirit of life 
itself it must be projected by its inter- 
preters, with rhythm which is elemental 
and abiding, with clarity which is as the 
light of day. The Philadelphia conduc- 
tor played it sentimentally, rigidly and 
with hardly a trace of the primeval, 
crepitating, crisp, titillant, caustic 
rhythm and accent. It became slum- 
brous and dull and stirred up little of the 
enthusiasm it should have done. 

Messrs Bauer and _  Gabrilowitsch 
roused the gathering, however, with 
the Mozart Concerto. Mozart would 
probably have opened wide his eyes could 
he have heard the tenuous and fragile 
work given with such impressive sonority 
as that which the two artists evoked 
from modern pianofortes. It was admir- 
ably balanced ensemble playing, how- 
ever, such as these artists have accus- 
tomed music-lovers to during several 
seasons of co-operation. 

Mr. Stokowski was more successful 
with the Mottl arrangement of some 
Lully pieces than in his Bach. But these 
archaic miniatures were quickly forgot- 
ten as one listened to the Bach Concerto. 
Here is one of the Titan peaks of music— 
a work as lost, it would seem, as the con- 
tinent of Atlantis and as strangely. 
Probably its requirements place it be- 
yond the capacity of the average organ- 
ization. Three pianists of the first class 
are not easily procured except at large 
expense. More even than the Mozart 
work its performance by Mme. Samaroff 
and Messrs. Bauer and Gabrilowitsch last 
week represented a departure in the 
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sense of plangency and sheer sonorous 
weight. Mr. Stokowski’s wisdom in rein- 
forcing the original accompaniment for 
strings with bassoon and double bassoon 
is gravely open to question when the 
subversion of instrumental balance and 
the turgidity of color come to be con- 
sidered. But not even these things could 
obscure the miraculous modernity, the 
utterly amazing mystical atmosphere, the 
“Debussyism” of the second movement. 
The emergence of this masterpiece from 
practical oblivion is deeply impressive. 
It awes one like the sudden birth of some 
voleanic island. The parties concerned 
played it in inspiring style. H. F. P. 


PORTLAND HEARS DE GOGORZA 


Baritone Wins Plaudits in Recital— 
Lenten Cantata Presented 


PORTLAND, ME., March 27.—It was a 
crowded house and a most enthusiastic 
audience that greeted Emilio de Go- 
gorza at his appearance in the Munic- 
ipal Course of concerts. His most inter- 
esting number was the “Bells of Rheims,” 
by Edwin Lemare, with piano and organ 
accompaniment, which made a deep im.- 
pression. Among his other offerings 
“Where’er You Walk,” Handel; “Chan- 
son Bacchique,” Grétry; “Le Roi de La- 





hore,” Massenet, and “The Pipes of 
Pan,” Elgar. Helen M. Winslow did 
very able work as accompanist. ‘Will C. 


Macfarlane’ played compositions’ by 
Morandi, Lully, Kinder, Martini, con- 
cluding with the beautiful Sonata in A 
Minor of Borowski. 

On Sunday afternoon Macfarlane’s 
Lenten cantata, “The Message from the 
Cross,” was given in the City Hall with 
a chorus of about 200 voices. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Vaill, soprano; Mrs. 
Ernest Hill, contraltc; Ernest Hill, 
tenor, and Howard Stevens, baritone. 

The same evening at St. Stephen’s 
Church the choir, under the leadership of 
Alfred Brinkler, gave Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words,” the soloists being Mrs. 
Jane Sterling Whibley, soprano; Fran- 
cis Moore, tenor, and Howard Stevens, 
baritone. A. B. 


MC CORMACK RAISES NEARLY 
$25,000 IN SAN FRANCISCO 


One Concert Brings Huge Sum for Red 
Cross—Autographed Record Sells 
for $1,000, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 23.— 
John McCormack has once more en- 
deared himself to San Francisco music- 
lovers. His concert on Thursday eve- 
ning at the Exposition Auditorium netted 
$24,700 for the Red Cross Society, being 
nearly one-fourth of the sum he has 
promised to raise for this organization. 
The box office receipts were a little less 
than $20,000 and the remainder was the 
result of the sale of records, which is 
the largest yet made. At the close of 
the concert Tom Skeyhill, the blind sol- 
dier, who lost his eyes in the service of 
our country, mounted to the stage and 
auctioned off the records bearing the 
signature of the singer. These sold 
quickly for prices ranging from $100 to 
$1,000 each. 

Mr. McCormack was never in better 
voice and graciously responded to numer- 
ous encores; still the people begged for 
more, until all count of the extra num- 
bers was lost. 

On the evening of his arrival Mr. Mce- 
Cormack was the honor guest at a ban- 
quet given by the local organizations of 
the Red Cross, Liberty Loan Committee, 
War Savings Stamps. organization, 
Knights of Columbus, Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Jewish Relief, 
Archbishop Hanna presiding. 
E. M. B. 


Judson Bureau to Manage Société des 
Instruments Anciens 


The Arthur Judson Concert Manage- 
ment of Philadelphia announces that it 
will act as managers for the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, during the 
coming season for the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens. This organization, which 
came to America under the auspices and 
with the permission of the French Gov- 
ernment, will be in this country the en- 
tire season. 


Management 


BETSY LANE SHEPHERD 


SOPRANO 


Music League of America, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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CLOSES HIS NEW YORK SEASON with 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL—srn'1ih tsis 





April 6, 191 


Brief Excerpts from New York Newspapers: 




















SUN: 














“A musicianly performance.” 

















EVENING MAIL: 


“A violinist to be counted among the really significant 


virtuosos of the day.” 














WORLD: “Great refinement in tone and polished style.” 
TRIBUNE: ‘‘Admirable cleanness in bowing, phrasing, intonation.” 
HERALD: “A large audience applauded the young American.” 











EVENING WORLD: “Capacity audience applauded with fervor.” | 
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Soloist with NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA, at Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 17th, 1918 


‘A fine showing technically, with ex- 
cellent taste and feeling.""-—N. Y. Sun. 


“His playing of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo was capable and charming.” 


—N. Y. Evening World. 


‘Mr. Brown has established himself 
as a violinist to be counted among the 
really significant virtuosos of the day.”’ 


—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Chicago Recital, Feb. 10th 


‘It was a performance greatly to his 
credit and to the credit of American 
music.’’°——-Chicago Herald. 


**Brown is one of the distinctive talents 
in the roster of gifted violinists.” 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Washington Recital, Feb. 15th 


“Convincing personality . . . perfect 


technique.’’—Washington Herald. 


‘Upheld his reputation as a violinist of 
great brilliancy."-—-Washington Times. 


























Soloist with 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY, 
March 8 and 9, 1918 





‘Eddy Brown Prospers as Symphony 
Soloist 


“Like the other graduates of the Auer 
university, Brown deploys a distinct in- 
dividuality and brilliant powers of exe- 
cutamcy. . . . 

“As for interpretation, he appears to 
aim at strength and sincerity rather than 
mere graceful elegance. For instance, 
he does not hesitate on occasion to un- 
leash the G string in savage snarls, where 
others might tame it into luscious utter- 
He is too sane to sugar a melody 
until it drips with sweets; he can play it 
with keen though manly sensitiveness to 
its beauty and meaning, decorating it here 
and there with caressing touches like the 
blossoming of flowers on a vine. But 
tenderness of feeling, reflected in his ar- 
dent tone and penetrating inflexions, are 
completely compatible in his playing with 
masculine stamina and sturdy taste. It is 
almost needless, considering the school 
from which he comes, to record that he 
dispatches technical fireworks with a swift 
deftness that leaves the flying notes with- 
out a hint of smearing; that his left-hand 
work is a marvel of darting fingers, and 


ance. 


‘ that his bow is nearly a living thing, so 


leaping is its animation, so vivid seems 
its sense of the versatile shadowings of 


Fourth 
American Management : LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 1918-1919 
Tour Baldwin Piano Used Now 

Booking 





pressure on the strings. Double stopping, 
harmonics and other feats are done worth- 
ily of an Auer disciple. 

“The soloist was thoroughly equal to 
it, whether he attuned his instrument to 
song in the lyric canzonetta and andante, 
or bade it scintillate with the pyrotech- 
nics of the allegro vivacissimo. The ca- 
denza used was that of Auer’s adaptation, 
piling difficulty upon the already formid- 
able passages written by Tschaikowsky. 
As was deserved, the young American was 
heartily applauded by the large audi- 
ence.’’"—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 
9, 1918. 


Soloist with PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, Mar. 13, 1918 


‘To say that Mr. Brown's performance 
fulfilled every requirement of interpreta- 
tion is to state the truth but mildly, for 
as one enthusiast remarked, ‘he fairly 
breathed his artistic soul into its measures.’ 
The first movement offered colossal tech- 
nical difficulties, but the violinist encom- 
passed all with ease, his performance of 
the cadenzo in double-stopping, one of 
the most difficult passages known to the 
literature, being nothing short of amaz- 
ing. After the three movements of the 
concerto, in which the orchestra shared 
honors, Mr. Brown was recalled again 
and again by the delighted audience and 
graciously bowed his acknowledgment.” 

—Buffalo Express. 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY 
SETS NEW STANDARD 


Performance of Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion’? Wins Warm 
Praise 


[t would probably take the memory 
an “oldest inhabitant” to recall as 
id a performance of the “St. Matthew 
Passion” as the one which the Oratorio 
Society, assisted by the children’s choir 
of St. Michael’s Church, gave under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch in Car- 
negie Hall, Thursday evening of last 
week. Beyond question it set a new 
standard of Bach choral interpretation, a 
standard which has not been approached 
by any local chorus in the past ten to 
fifteen years. Not flawless, the presenta- 
tion ranked immeasureably higher, 
nevertheless, than any attempt upon the 
sublime tragedy made here in more than 
decade. It is needless to recount the 
recent history of the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” in New York at the hands of the 
Oratorio Society. It is a tale of alternate 
atrocity and lethargic damnation. Crit- 
ical protests have latterly carried with 
them the peril of bodily maltreatment. 

Last week’s performance was neither 
sleepy nor crude. Mr. Damrosch read 
the work with firmness, power and de- 
cided eloquence. He laid stress upon 
the potent dramatic elements, but not 
at the expense of lyrical splendors. His 
tempi avoided the curse of stodginess. 
He gained massiveness and weight while 
preserving a fine alertness. On its part, 
the chorus sang very well and with tre- 
mendous vigor of attack. It caught the 
spirit which Mr. Damrosch commun1- 
cated, produced a tone of solid body and 
good quality, remained in tune, main- 
tained a sense of rhythmic sharpness and 
achieved a sufficient range of nuance. 
Above all, the interpretation was not 
stone-cold, as recent “Passions” have 
been. The “Thunder and Lightning” 
chorus had elemental puissance; the 
“Barabbas” struck like the crack of 
doom; the “Passion Chorale’’—that 
miraculous page in which the whole soul 
of devout mankind seems concentrated— 
shook the listener to the depths; the clos- 
ing ensemble unfolded its vision of celes- 
tial peace. Other details might be cited, 
though exception could be taken to Mr. 
Damrosch’s manner of cutting off from 
the other each melodic section of the 
chorales. But almost everything was 
good and some parts were admirable. 
Mr. Damrosch seemed at greater ease 
than in the “Messiah.” The co-ordina- 
tion of elements was more satisfactory. 
The edition of the work—that made by 
Leopold Damrosch—omitted nothing es- 
sential and kept the work within reason- 
able time limits. 

The soloists were Grace Longley 
Weidler, Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Charles Titt- 
man. Of these the first-named, in the 
soprano part, afforded least cause for 
rejoicing. She sang “Never will my 
heart” and “He hath done only good to 
all” unmercifully, with strained and 
hooting sounds. Forttinately the finest 
aria in the “Passion,” “O Pardon Me, 
My God,” falls to the contralto, and Mrs. 
Aleock delivered it, as well as her other 
airs and recitatives, exquisitely and with 
profound appreciation of their emotion. 
Mr. Murphy’s utterance of the recita- 
tives of the Evangelist was authoritative 
and in good taste, save when he employed 
a falsetto or when in passages of stress 
his voice became forced and hard. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s delivery of the words of 
Christ had beauty of voice and great 











THEY INTEND TO RAISE $600,000 
FOR THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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John McCormack, the Famous Tenor, and Douglas Fairbanks, the Equally Famous 
Motion Picture Actor, Photographed at the Latter’s Home in Los Angeles 


OHN McCORMACK was the guest of 
Douglas Fairbanks last week during 
the former’s visit to Los Angeles, where 
he gave a Red Cross benefit performance. 
Mr. McCormack is raising $100,000 for 


the Red Cross and Douglas Fairbanks 
has announced that his goal for the same 
purpose is half a million. The movie 
star purchased two tickets for Mr. Mce- 
Cormack’s concert at $100 each. 





dignity of expression, though not the com- 
pletest intimation of the spiritual sense 
of the part. The bass portions were 
done acceptably, if somewhat roughly, by 
Mr. Tittman, whose knowledge of the 
authentic style in this music can be more 
highly commended than his voice. A 
large audience listened with reverence 
in a darkened auditorium to what is, 
after all, the greatest musical conception 
of the human spirit besides “Tristan” 
and the Ninth Symphony, and applauded, 
properly enough, only at the end of the 
first and second parts. Mr. Damrosch, 
owing to an injury to his foot, received 
when he was struck by an automobile, 
conducted most of the work _. 


Casals Plays with Duluth Club 


DULUTH, MINN., March 23.—The 
Matinée Musical Artists’ Recitals closed 
in a blaze of glory with Pablo Casals, the 
noted Spanish ’cellist, in concert at the 
First M. E. Church last Monday evening. 
The Casals recital will have set a stand- 
ard in artistry that will help to mold the 
future of Duluth music. B. S. R. 





Mary O’Rourke Commands Esteem in 
Boston Recital 


Boston, March 25.—Mary O’Rourke, 
soprano, gave a recital at the Allan 
School on the evening of March 15, pre- 
senting a program that included an aria 
from “Faust” and French, Italian and 
English songs by Chausson, Sgambati, 
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Lieurance and Curran. Miss O’Rourke 
is the possessor of a clear soprano voice, 
which is equally effective in both dra- 
matic and lyric songs. In addition, she 
showed intelligent and consistent con- 
trol in the guidance of her voice. Her 
interpretative powers were such as to be 
expected from a seasoned artist and her 
French diction was unusually fine. The 
audience received her with -. 





Lockport (N. Y.) Musicians Organize 
Club 


LocKPporT, N. Y., March 25. — Local 
musicians have co-operated in forming 
the Lockport Musicians’ Club. This club 
is formed with the idea of better develop- 
ing musical conditions in this vicinity 
and encouraging the production of orig- 
inal compositions. Programs are given 
at each meeting by members and guest 
artists. Robert Bartholomew, director 
of music in the Lockport public schools, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
club. R. A. B. 


Present Season Busy One for Grace 
Anderson 


Grace Anderson, the gifted pianist and 
accompanist, is having one of the busiest 
seasons of her career. She appeared 
recently, receiving most favorable com- 
ment, at the musicale given by James 
Harrod and Louisette Roche at the 
Whitney-Richards Galleries in the Hol- 
land House, March 12, affording skilful 
and splendid support to the singers. Miss 
Anderson was also the efficient accom- 
panist at the musicale of Mr. Keck, the 
noted sculptor, which occurred at his 
studio on March 16. 


Tilla Gemunder Scores in “Marta” 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, scored a suc- 
cess in the second act of Flotow’s 
“Marta,” which was given in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf on the evening 
of March 14, under the auspices of the 
Euterpe Club. Her singing of “The 
Last Rose of Summer” earned three re- 
calls and she was forced to repeat the 
second verse. Others in the cast were 
Claire Spencer, contralto; Ernest Davis, 
tenor, and Robert Emmett Woods, bari- 
tone. Another recent appearance in 
which Miss Gemunder had marked suc- 
cess was a concert given at Elmwood 
Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., with Elias Brees- 
kin, violinist, and Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist. 


BIG CAMP CONCERT 
THRILLS HOUSTON 


20,000 Hear Program by Logan 
Troops Under Wylie Stew- 
art’s Direction 





HousTon, TEx., March 28.—Although 
camp song leaders have been doing valu- 
able and interesting work in the many 
training camps throughout the country 
and although the singing soldiers have 
been heard with enthusiasm at numerous 
concerts, it remained for Wylie Stewart, 
camp music director at Camp Logan, to 
give a mammoth festival. 

The object of the festival was pri- 
marily to provide “‘smilage books’ for 
the soldiers and it was through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. March Culmore and Mrs. 
Mabel F. Smith that the idea was 
launched. There was some doubt as to 
whether the festival could be given at 
the camp, but Mr. Stewart got into com- 
munication with General Bell, through 
his representative, Major Castor, who 
was enthusiastic over the scheme, and 
to these four is due the success of one 
of the most interesting concerts yet given 
by military musicians. 

First, the nine regimental bands of 
the camp were combined into one huge 
organization of 275 pieces, under Mr. 
Stewart’s baton; then a motor truck was 
conveniently placed so as to be used as 
an improvised stage for soloists and for 
members of the Choral Club of Houston, 
who volunteered their services, and final- 
ly the “pep squads,” numbering 1000, 
were grouped around the truck and the 
monster band. 

Major B. M. Chiperfield gave the ad- 
dress of the afternoon, urging the audi- 
ence of 20,000 that had assembled, to buy 
“smilage books” for the boys. As a 
result of Major Chiperfield’s plea, the 
sale of the “smilage books” was greatly 
stimulated. 

The musical numbers were for the 
most part soldier songs and patriotic 
melodies, such as “Good-bye Broadway, 
Hello France,” “Dixie” and “America,” 
but sung by the 1000 soldiers and those 
who joined in, many of them involuntar- 
ily, and accompanied by the huge band, 
the effect was so impressive as to be al- 
most indescribable. Apart from the 
number of “smilage books” sold, the con- 
cert was considered an overwhelming 
success. 

Alma Gluck Greeted by Huge Audience 
in Binghamton Concert 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 20.— 
Alma Gluck was greeted in Kalurah 
Temple last evening by an audience of 
2000 people. Of her programmed num- 
bers, a Handel air, “Come, Beloved,” and 
a Russian folk-song, an arrangement of 
Zimbalist, won the warmest applause, 
both numbers being repeated with the 
artist facing that part of the audience 
which had been seated on the stage. Of 
her encores, especially delightful were 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air” and 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Salvator de 
Stefano, harpist, scored a decided suc- 
cess, each of his groups being rewarded 
with an enthusiastic recall. J.A.S. 


Roberts Sings for 
(Ky.) Red Cross 


FRANKFORT, Ky., March 22.—Emma 
Roberts, the American contralto, put 
aside other engagements recently to re- 
turn to her native State for a benefit 
concert for the Frankfort Red Cross. 
The concert was given at the Executive 
Mansion, under the auspices of Mrs. A. 
C. Stanley, wife of the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, and State officials, Senators and 
Congressmen and their wives did honor 
to this daughter of Kentucky, who has 
gained fame as a concert singer. Miss 
Roberts’s numbers included folk-songs of 
the Allies, an aria from “Samson et Da- 
lila” and “My Old Kentucky Home,” in 
which the audience joined. 


Emma Frankfort 


Flock to Heifetz’s Toronto Recital 


TORONTO, CAN., March 10.—Massey 
Hall was packed with an enthusiastic 
audience on Monday evening for the re- 
cital of Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, 
many having come from out of town for 
the occasion. He played Handel’s Se 
nata No. 2, Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
Minor, Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Noc- 
turne in E Minor (Chopin-Auer), “Cho- 
rus of Dervishes” and “Oriental March” 
(Beethoven - Auer) and  Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen.” S. M. M. 
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“An Interpreter As Well As a Singer’ 


POVLA FRIJSH 


The Distinguished Danish Soprano Makes Deep Impression Upon 
Audiences in New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Duluth and other cities 


Chicago Examiner, Dec. 15, 1917: 


Povla_ Frijsh, Danish Soprano, 
Makes Deep Impression With 
Unusual Numbers; Indian 
Dances Are Very Popular. 


BY HENRIETTE WEBER 

An element of novelty was injected 
into the program given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday. It 
came with the introduction of several 
unusual orchestral numbers and the 
presentation of an unusual artist in 
Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish _ so- 
prano. 

She is an artist of strong person- 
ality whose success with the audience 
was cumulative. In the Handel arias, 
the impression she gave was one of 
the utmost repose, but the unusual 
timbre of her voice, its range and 
power, did not come into evidence 
until her musicianly interpretation of 
the aria from Franck’s ‘‘Redemption.”’ 


PORTRAYAL IS REMARKABLE 

Later in a group of remarkable 
displayed still further her 
vocal and interpretative resources, giv- 


songs she 


ing the Dupare ‘Invitation to a Voy- 
age’’ with fine feéling for the senti- 
ment of Baudelaere’s verses, and 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Hopak’’ with consid- 


erable dash, but it was in Saint-Saens’ 


“Danse Macabre”’ that she did some 
really wonderful singing, making a 


dramatic picture of the 
dance of death, the effect 
the descriptive accom- 
played 


vivid and 
grewsome 
heightened by 
paniment which the orchestra 
exquisitely. 


Baltimore Sun, Jan. 5, 1918: 


Povla Frijsh, the distinguished inter- 
preter of songs, was the artist at the 
Ninth Peabody Recital, which took 
place yesterday afternoon at the Con- 
servatory. She presented a program 
that consisted for the most part of 
very unusual French songs, her 
‘“‘warming up’ numbers, the inevita- 
ble classics, consisting of an ariette 
by Mozart, the lovely ‘‘Air de Scipion,’’ 
by Handel, a sombre work which she 
gave with fine breadth of style and 
the lighter ‘‘Plaisir qui passe,’ also 
by Handel. 

Povla Frijsh is one of the most in- 
teresting sopranos now appearing on 
the concert stage, for while all the 
tones in her voice are by no means 
of equal roundness and beauty, she is 
often very splendid in her great out- 
bursts of exalted singing, and her 
work is marked always by a fine art- 
istry, a taste and a rare intelligence, 
all things that combine to make her 
interpretations distinctive, varied and 
thoughtful. She seems to sense im- 
mediately the content of a song and 
to project it, simply and directly. She 
is an artist whose work rarely fails 
to stimulate the imagination, although 
she makes her most vivid effects in 
the broader and more dramatic songs 
rather than in the more delicate num- 


bers. 


Arnong the most interesting things 
that she gave vesterday were Gou- 
nod’s “Chanson de la Glu,” a work 


of weird significance; Chabrier’s fasci- 
nating ‘‘Les Cigales,’’ a curiously de 
seriptive bit of music, and Maurice 
Ravel's extraordinarily interesting 
“Ta Sainte,’’ a work in which the 
spirit of medieval religious music is 
most skillfully expressed in the most 
modern of idioms. 

She gave, too, a finely exalted read- 
ing of Franck’s ‘‘La Procession,’ a 
gorgeous, prayerful song, the beauti- 
ful words of which describe the pas- 
sage of the Host in an outdoor Corpus 


Christi festival. This was followed 
by a mysterious Maeterlinckian poem 
with lovely music by Fevrier and a 
very brilliant and dashing Russian 


song, Moussorgsky’s ‘“‘Hopak.’’ 
The singer yesterday afternoon dis- 
played but a few angles of her many- 


sided art, for the more rugged Ger- 
man lieder, in which she is particu- 
larly splendid, are now, of course, 
taboo. But she closed her recital with 


a group of the Scandinavian composi- 
tions that are peculiarly her own, the 


program including Sinding’s ‘‘Der 
Skerg en Fuge” and ‘‘Majnat’’ and 
Grieg’s ‘‘Med en Primula Veris’’ and 


Earlier in the afternoon she 
delighted her audience by her per- 
formance of Debussy’s ‘‘Mandoline,’’ 
which she was obliged to repeat. 


‘*Haab.”’ 


New York Times, Dec. 3, 1917: 


Miss Frijsh sang with great intelli- 
gence and sympathy, with much elo- 
quence of expression and excellence 


of diction. The voice itself is not 
sensuously beautiful, but the singer’s 
use of it is highly artistic. 


New York American, Dec. 3, 1917: 
BY MAX SMITH 


Instead of devoting the whole pro- 
gram to Russian music, as originally 
planned, the Society of the Friends of 
Music also offered for hearing yester- 
day afternoon in the Ritz-Carlton Ho- 


© Underwood 4 


tel some works of the Swiss composer, 
KMrnest Bloch, who conducted the or- 
chestra. Thus do the rapidly shifting 
phases of the world conflict play 
pranks even in the realm of art. 

However, no one who listened to 
Bloch’s tone-pictures, ‘‘Hiver’’ and 
“Printemps,’’ and to his four Poémes 
da’ Automne” for soprano and orches- 
tra, could well have found any reason 
for complaint. 

Mr. Bloch conducted with an author- 
ity and skill one would hardly expect 
from a man who wields the baton only 
occasionally. He could not have found 
a more accomplished and sympathetic 
interpreter of his vocal pieces than 
Mme. Povla Frijsh. 





Underwood 


Duluth (Minn.) News, 
1918: 


DANISH SOPRANO A RARE 
TREAT IN UNIQUE CONCERT 


March ' 2, 





Matinee Musicale Provides a Con- 
cert of the First Rank, Present- 
ing Mme. Povla Frijsh. 





BY RITA KBLLEY 


The Danish soprano had been her- 
alded as a concert singer who had 
gained a brilliant position in Paris, 


that most captious of capitols and in 
eastern cities of America. When her 
first full-throated tones poured forth 


in the broad Beethoven ‘Gloire a la 
Nature,’’ last night, the audience 
knew that the press notices had not 
exaggerated her art. From this to 
““Ariette’’ (Mozart), and to ‘“Plaisir 
qui passe’ (Handel), she went with 
consummate ease, the big voice as- 
suming surprising’ nimbleness, light- 
ness and an easy quality that read- 
justed one’s first impression of con- 
tralto to mezzo and then soprano as 
the program proceeded. From this it 
is plain to see that the artist has 
artistry and her songs don’t all sound 
alike. She is pre-eminently a lieder 
singer of the first order. Although she 
appeared to be suffering from a cold, 
the singer’s tones were ‘not impaired 
and the concert was over all too soon, 
even with the ‘‘Mandoline,’’ an airy 
bit of persiflage by Debussy, ‘‘Lullaby”’ 
(Cyril Scott), and ‘‘Serenade’”’ (Lange) 
repeated. 

Interpretation in a big way backed 
by perfect control of a beautiful voice 
made it possible for the singer to 
color with magnetic imagination the 
wide range of songs she had selected 
to present. The wild waste of the 
Russian steppes was brought home 
quite as poignantly as the bird’s ery 
sailing for oversea. The peculiarly 
true placing of the voice with an as- 
tonishing head resonance and breadth 
of tone made these effects possible for 
the singer, which, backed by the keen- 
est of intelligence, produced an even- 
ing of rarest music. The Matinee Mu- 
sicale deserves great credit for bring- 
ing one of the finest events of the 
season to the city and it is to be 
hoped that Mme. Frijsh will again 
come to Duluth in the not distant 
future. 


Chicago News, Dec. 15, 1917: 
BY MAURICE ROSENFELD 


Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
prano, was the soloist at yesterday 
afternoon’s concert given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, and she 
proved to be an interpreter as well as 
a singer. 


She had three places on the pro- 
gram as arranged by Director Stock 
and the different selections ranged 


from the classic airs of Handel to the 
modern French and Russian art songs. 

The Handel arias, ‘‘Where’er You 
Walk,”’ from ‘‘Semele,’’ and ‘‘A Pass- 
ing Pleasure,’’ from ‘‘Admeto,’’ intro- 
duced us to an artist of strict, im- 
personal style and to a vocalist of dis- 
tinction. Her voice in these selec- 
tions was smooth, of clear and true 
intonation, and her diction was partic- 
ularly good. In the aria from Cesar 
Franck’s ‘‘Redemption,’’ a work which 
is unfamiliar to concertgoers, we heard 
a more sympathetic style, where the 
melodic themes made demands upon 
tonal volume and richer quality. The 
excerpt from the ‘‘Poeme—Sympho- 
nie,’’ as it is called, is a beautiful 
piece of writing; it is gorgeously or- 
chestrated and was excellently per- 
formed by the soloist and the orches- 
tra. 

Her group of three songs, one by 
Duparc, a vocal setting of Saint-Saens’ 
‘Danse Macabre,’’ and a characteristic 
song (Hopak) by Moussorgsky, dis- 
closed Mme. Friisch as an interpreta- 
tive artist of high rank. She certainly 
enhanced the interest of the program 
by her co-operation. 
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| To Produce Historical Opera of 
Young Argentine Composer at the Colon 














Felipe Boero’s ‘““Tucuman,”’ Which 
Is to Be Presented in Buenos 
Aires, Is Based on Epochal Bat- 
tle — Score Rich in Native 
“Tristes’’—Musical Creators of 
Republic Revel in French Im- 
pressionism 


Buenos Aires, Feb. 21, 1918. 


pe year the Argentine Government 
offers the grand European prize to 
the native composer who is adjudged 
most worthy. This prize enables the 
aspiring composer to study in Europe at 
the expense of the Government. On his 
return any opera he writes is considered 
carefully, and if of sufficient merit is pro- 
duced at the Colon, often on a most lavish 
scale. This very excellent encourage- 
ment of musicians by the Government is, 
however, marred by one factor, all the 
composers are sent to the same school, 
the modern French, and often to the 
same teachers to study. Thus when 
questioned they all say: “My music is in- 
spired by the soul of America, the Ar- 
gentine, and is of the modern French 
school.” This is more than true and 
there is a most unfortunate similarity 
between these prize winners, indeed be- 
tween all the native composers, since 
those who have not gone abroad have 


studied with those who have, who are now 
teaching in Buenos Aires. 

Now the modern French school is often 
exceedingly beautiful and its color effects 
wonderful, but, with these young com- 
posers I usually find a tendency to strive 
after color only, a most lamentable lack 
of melody and a ridiculous desire to avoid 
all the old harmonic basis of composi- 
tion. Thus we find in the works of these 
young Argentines a wealth of disso- 
nance and weird harmonies which are 
supposed to produce atmospheric effect, 
mood, et al, but, as these composers are 
not really deeply inspired, they often 
uselessly sacrifice the melodic lines of 
the composition and produce no real re- 
sult. 

Now in mitigation of this they have a 
source of very beautiful and character- 
istic folk melodies which are sung by the 
native country folk and Indians in the 
interior of the Argentine. These melo- 
dies, “Tristes,” are written in minor 
keys and have a very characteristic 
rhythm; they are sung to the accompani- 
ment of the guitar, the native instru- 
ment. These “Tristes” are of great in- 
terest and beauty and are probably the 
minor wail of the Indian set to the Span- 
ish rhythm introduced by the early 


SOPRANO 


“Despite the weather, a large and smart assemblage 
gathered for the recital given by Miss 


soprano. 


artist’s series. 


singing.’’—‘Transcript,”’ Peoria, Til. 


“Miss Doak proved herself a charming singer, hav- 
ing a voice of such rich sweetness throughout its wide 
Her English songs stirred 
This was one of 
the most delightful concerts in our musical history.’’— 


range as is seldom heard. 
her audience to great enthusiasm. 


“Star,’’ Peoria, III. 


SABA DOAK 


It must be a truth that no one of the audi- 
ence regretted having braved the weather to hear such 
a splendid artist. This was one of the 
A piquantly charming little figure was 
Miss Doak, and her crystal clear voice was a delight 
to listen to. A perfect enunciation, a purity and sweet- 
ness of tone and a fine interpretative power mark her 
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Boero, the Young Argentine 


Felipe 
Composer, Whose Opera “Tucuman” 
Is to Be Produced at the Colon This 
Year 


settlers. They are indeed the true music 
of the nation, the expression of the soul 
of the Argentine. 

This year the opera “Tucuman,” by 
Felipe Boero, is to be produced at the 
Colon. The story is built around the 
battle of Tucuman, the great battle of 
1812 in which Belgrano, the George 
Washington of the Argentine, conquered 
the Spanish oppressors. The sentiment 
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Saba Doak, 


finest of the 
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EVENING SUN: 

The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
lelicacy. He met the demands of his compositions 
With a force of musical imagination. 
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Kranich & Bach Piano 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This youthful pianist displayed sterling musical 
qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 
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Mies oa, 
Old Argentine “Tristes” as They Appear 
in Felipe Boero’s Opera “Tucuman” 


is introduced by the love of the Argen- 
tine hero of the opera for a Spanish 
maiden whose father violently opposes 
them. 

Senor Boero has introduced many of 
the “Tristes,” with which he has dealt 
very skillfully, into the scene. He has 
used these airs in a way similar to that 
in which Cadman idealized the airs of 
the North American Indians, greatly 
beautifying them by the harmonic treat- 
ment. 

To obtain these “Tristes’” Senor Boero 
traveled right through the interior of the 
Argentine and mingled with the ‘Camp’ 
folk. He joined them when in the eve- 
ning they formed groups and with their 
guitars sang and chanted these old melo- 
dies after their day’s work was done. His 
beautiful treatment of these airs makes 
the opera well worthy of notice. 

DOUGLAS STANLEY. 


BANGOR SYMPHONY SERIES 


Mr. Pullen’s Forces Give Closing Pro- 
gram of Young People’s Concerts 


BANGOR, ME., March 28.—A fine pro- 
gram, splendidly presented, was given in 
the City Hall yesterday afternoon by the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, under 
Conductor Horace M. Pullen’s leader- 
ship. It was the closing of the Young 
People’s Symphony concerts and an audi- 
ence of more than 900 persons attended. 

The orchestra fairly outdid itself on 
this occasion. Three numbers on the 
program were played “by request”—the 
opening and ever popular “William Tell” 
Overture by Rossini, Skilton’s “Two In- 
dian Dances,” which were given their 
premiére here last January, and Max 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,’”’ Op. 47, the orches- 
tral adaptation of the work played at 
this concert being by Ross Jungnickel. 
Beethoven’s Allegretto from the Seventh 
Symphony, Schytte’s melodious “Nor- 
wegian Suite” and André’s “Poesie” for 
two flutes, glockenspiel and strings 
formed the rest of the program. William 
R. Chapman of New York, conductor of 
the Maine Music Festivals, was present 
at the concert, being the guest of M. H. 
Andrews, vice-president of the Eastern 
Music Association, and expressed him- 
self as being much pleased with the work 
of the orchestra. J. L. B. 


Dartmouth Freshman Scores in Recital 


HANOVER, N. H., March 25.—Werner 
Janssen, pianist, a freshman at Dart- 
mouth College, gave a recital recently 
at the Little Theater for the benefit of 
the Surgical Dressings Fund of the Red 
Cross. Besides a Beethoven sonata, Mr. 
Janssen’s program included numbers by 


Chopin, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt. He was much applauded and as 


encore played several of his own com- 
positions. 


Leginska with Chicago Symphony 


Ethel Leginska has just been engaged 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
a pair of concerts on April 5 and 6. She 
will play the Rubinstein D Minor Con- 
certo. 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO CREATES 
EXCELLENT IMPRESSION 


Chamber Music Ensemble Plays Rubin 
Goldmark Quartet, Aided by 
Samuel Lifschey 
Tollefsen Trio. Modern Chamber Music 
Concert, Molian Hall, Tuesday Eve- 
ning, March 26. Mme. Schnabel- 
Tollefsen, Pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, 
Violinist; Michel Penha, ’Cellist; As- 
sisting Artist, Samuel Lifschey, Viola. 

The Program: 


Trio in F Major, Op. 25, George Schu- 
mann; Sonata for Piano and Violon- 
cello, Jean Huré; Quartet in A Major, 
Rubin Goldmark. 


Whenever such admirable musicians 
as the members of the Tollefsen Trio 
get together for a public performance 
a large, appreciative audience such as 
that in Afolian Hall, Tuesday evening, 
becomes the order of the day. With ex- 
cellent musical conception was the diffi- 
cult, but extremely effective Schumann 
F Major Trio played. Nor were occa- 
sional divergencies in intonation, espe- 
cially in the allegro grazioso movement, 
sufficient to mar the favorable musical 
impression created. 

Undoubtedly the Finale proved the 
most telling of the four movements, as 
much in regard to ensemble effect as to 
the finished execution of the individual 
artists. 

The fairly tedious Huré sonata was 
played with marked musical accuracy, 
but even so failed to be impressive. The 
public, however, seemed inclined to make 
much of it. With Goldmark‘s rather 
more grateful A Major Quartet, with 
Samuel Lifschey executing the viola 
part to advantage, the intimate musical 
event was brought to an impressive con- 
clusion. oo. F. J. 


CLARENCE EDDY IN OMAHA 


Organist Heard by Throng in Im- 
promptu Recital for Hospital Fund 


OMAHA, NEB., March 27.—An_ unex- 
pected treat was enjoyed by Omaha 
music-lovers last Sunday, when Clarence 
Eddy, happening to be a week-end guest 
in the city, consented to give a recital at 
the First Presbyterian Church, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the Nebraska Base Hos- 
pital. Not only was the church thionged 
in every nook and corner, but many were 
turned away. 

A generous and interesting program 
was given, one of the most splendid 
things being the Sonata Chromatica by 
Pietro A. Yon, heard on this occasion 
for the first time here. Mr. Eddy was 


greeted by many old acquaintances after 


the concert and many recalled the fact 
that when the old First Presbyterian 
Church installed its first organ, early in 
the city’s history, it was Clarence Eddy 
who played the dedicatory recital. 


E. L. W. 
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Some of the Hundreds of Remarkable Press Tributes Paid 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


From the more important cities of his recently completed tour 
of the Middle West, Pacific Coast and Western Canada 


Los Angeles Evening Herald 


Resembling Liszt in his manner of ex- 
pression, perhaps more than any other 
musician, his followers are legion. And as 
legion also, are the varied estimates of his 
artistry. By some he is ferociously assailed, 
yet is always conceded the first virtuoso of 
the day. 


Los Angeles Daily Times 


After Godowsky—who? There is no- 
body like him, nobody who can bring to his 
hearers such a clear, almost prophetic vision 
of the meaning of music, as that great vol- 
canic superman of the piano. I linger on 
Godowsky’s Beethoven because seldom is 
the greatest master played with such rever- 
ence as was his Sonata, Op. 110, last 
evening. There is a curious combination of 
the classic and the romantic in Godowsky, 
and it happens to be the combination re- 
quired for a perfect rendition of Beethoven. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Godowsky is so completely the consu- 
mate master of the keyboard and his play- 
ing is so clearly a revealment of this fact, 
that the digital and nervous speed and flu- 
ency of the player cannot be ignored nor 
relegated to second place in a consideration 
of his playing. 


San Francisco Call & Post 


Godowsky represents more real values 
and fewer superficial and spectacular ones 
than perhaps any other eminent pianist of 
a period when effectiveness is the most ap- 
preciated quality. 


The Portland Morning Oregonian 


Godowsky’s soft, delicate piano art lived 
again in his Chopin, which reflected roman- 
tic, lovely splendor. The inner spirit of 
romance awoke. The piano spoke in liquid 
tones, with a voice that spoke more of the 
stars than this earth of ours. 


The Portland Oregon Daily Journal 


It is good to have heard Godowsky play. 
Life and love and sorrow are richer for it, 
and a man comes from the concert renewed 
in delicacy and fortitude. 


The Victoria, B. C., Daily Colonist 


Velvet tone, the most exquisite grace of 
technique and reading, marked, in degree, 
the rendering of all the variations of his 
program. 


Victoria, B. C., Daily Times 
His playing is marvelous, and under his 
wizardry the piano becomes a medium for 


the intensely vivid expression of a master 
mind. 


The Vancouver, B. C., World 


In Godowsky’s playing one heard only 
the beauty of interpretation, the meaning 
of the composer painted in tones of lovely 
singing quality, of limpid clearness, and fine 
finish of technical execution, combined with 
poetic imagination and finely restrained emo- 
tion. 
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Vancouver, B. C., Daily Sun 


There have been “‘giants of the keyboard” 
Liszt, Rubenstein, Tausig, but it is difficult 
to imagine any more perfect mastery of the 
instrument than Leopold Godowsky dis- 


plays. 


Free Press Evening Bulletin, Winnipeg, 
Canada 


When Godowsky plays he defies criticism. 
Leopold Godowsky is invariably looked 
upon as a great technician but he is far 
more than that. He is one of the finest 
tone painters at present before the public 
and what is of even greater importance he 
is able to make his instrument speak with 
interpretative authority. 


The Winnipeg Evening Tribune, Winnipeg, 
ada 

Godowsky is one of the intellectual giants 
among musicians engaged in lifting the art 
from the idiosyncracies of too much char- 
latanism and crankism, and implanting it 
as one of the indispensible necessities in 
the life of every community laying claim to 
a higher civilization. 


The Morning Albertan, Calgary, Canada 


Much has been written of his colossal 
technique but it is his sincere and genuine 
musicianly interpretations that have won 
for him such universal recognition and con- 
ferred on him the title dean of pianists. 


Calgary Daily Herald, Calgary, Canada 

For he is great in the truest sense of the 
word. Godowsky is a master, a giant, a 
king among pianists of the world of today! 


Peoria, Ill., Transcript 
To charm and beguile, to throw open 
new vistas of fancy, to give fresh beauty, to 
familiar rhythms and more poignant mean- 
ings to well loved themes, is his metier 


Knabe Piano Used 


rather than to assault and conquer. And 
by that very restraint and fine reticence he 
stands head and shoulders above most of 
his famous rivals at the keyboard. Never 
was a richer, fuller, more eloquent tone 
heard in a concert room. 


The Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

Godowsky’s strongly marked individual- 
ity found marvelous expression in the broad 
scope offered by this important concerto 
‘nd the delicacy of his rippling figured pas- 
sages, the confident decision of his thematic 
declamations and the balance and contrasts 
achieved in his sympathetic and intelligent 
conception of the fundaments of the glit- 
tering work made his reception a deserved 
and notable ovation. 


The Minneapolis Journal 


Such velvety touch of playing combined 
with intellectual mastery of detail has not 
been heard on the Auditorium stage since 
Pachmann appeared with the orchestra. 


The St. Paul Daily News 


His technical attainments are amazing, 
even to those who understand the subtler 
mechanics of piano playing. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press 


It would have been impossible to hear 
Leopold Godowsky play the concerto for 
piano and orchestra No. 2 in A major, by 
Liszt, without very soon becoming aware 
that one was listening to a _ superlatively 
great pianist. 


The Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Godowsky’s reputation would never at- 
tract the light-minded or the seeker after 
sensation for he is regarded as an intellec- 
tual, a purist, and to the American public 
fed on emotionalism these qualities sound 
forbidding. That he could so completely 
hold and charm such an assembly of peo- 
ple of all tastes and degrees of musical de- 
velopment is one of the indications of the 
magnitude and soundness of his art. There 
are artists who seem peculiarly fitted for 
the bearing and handling on a great tradi- 
tion, whose individual expression seems 
rooted in the past of great achievements. 
Such a one is Godowsky. He conjures up 
a vision of great composers and interpre- 
ters. As for himself he knows well what the 
message is and how to present it. 


Louisville Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Godowsky is an artist whose place is so 
firmly fixed in the musical world that it 
seems almost superfluous to add anything 
to what has already been said of his play- 
ing. In his hands the piano ceases to be 
a stubborn and reluctant instrument and be- 
comes a willing medium for the expression 
of his will. He caresses it and it responds 
with graceful murmuring. 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago, IIl. 
The sonata was one of his flawless demon- 
strations of what is perhaps, as great a tal- 
ent as has ever been engaged by the piano. 


HAENSEL @ JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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TCALVESTON AGAIN 
GIVES OVATION TO 
MAY PETERSON 


























Augusta Bates, Accompanist, and May 
Peterson, Soprano, “Snapped” on 
Their Recent Visit to Galveston 


GALVESTON, TEX., March 20.—May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in a concert last night 
at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. Glee Club, 
duplicated the great success of her Gal- 
veston recital last year. 

The music-loving public has not for- 
gotten Miss Peterson’s 1917 appearance 
and the unreserved admiration felt for 
her was evidenced by the capacity-taxing 
audience; standing room was at a pre- 
mium and even the steps leading to the 
balcony were crowded. The program 
was to have been jointly given by Miss 
Peterson and the club members, but the 
critical illness of the mother of. Mr. 
Huffmaster, director of the club, pre- 
vented this plan from materializing, and 
Miss Peterson graciously consented to 
give the entire program. The offerings 
were admirably chosen and the generous 
response with familiar encores added 
greatly to the charm of her program. 
Augusta Bates at the piano emphasized 
her former success here as a sympathetic 
and brilliant accompanist. V. D. E. 





Concert Series in Memory of Pianist 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., March 22.—In 
memory of Lina Esther Palmer, the 
Morgantown pianist and teacher, who 
was killed recently in a railroad wreck, 
plans are on foot to establish a series of 
concerts which are to be known as the 
Lina Esther Palmer Concert Course. It 
is the intention of those interested to 
bring the best artists obtainable to Mor- 
gantown to be heard in the course. 





Active Season for Kathryn Meisle 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and former 
prize-winner in the contest of the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs of America, is 
having an active concert season. Among 


her engagements for April include ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia, Manuscript Music So- 
ciety, Philadelphia Art Club, Octave Mu- 
sic Club of Norristown, Pa.; Monday 
Morning Music Club of Camden, N. J., 
and the Grace Methodist Church in the 
presentation of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
and Handel’s “Messiah.” Miss Meisle 
will also be heard as one of the princi- 
pals in the production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance,” to be 
given by the Catholic Operatic Society 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia. 


DULUTH ORCHESTRA ENDS 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Members of Organization Have Worked 
Untiringly to Present Good Music 
at Popular Prices 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 18.—The Du- 
luth Concert Orchestra closed its series 
of “Twilight Concerts with a well chosen 
program given at the Shrine Auditorium 

esterday afternoon. These concerts 

hue filled a decided need by presenting 
good music at popular prices on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Early in the fall of 1917 the local Mu- 
sicians’ Association laid plans for a Du- 
luth Symphony Orchestra, to be con- 
ducted on a co-operative basis, the profit 
and loss to be shared equally by the 
musicians. 

The association appointed the follow- 
ing officers: L. F. Berger, chairman; 
W. J. Dutcher, secretary and manager; 
N. A. Di Marco and O. F. Wendt, direc- 
tors; Charles Helmer, conductor. 

The men of the Duluth Concert Or- 
chestra, numbering about thirty-five, 
have had no financial backing, but have 
given of their time and talents with a 
faith and good will almost unexampled, 
and the result has been that the series 
of “Twilight Concerts” just finished, has 
aroused enthusiastic public interest in 
the orchestra, which should serve as a 
prelude to big orchestral programs for 
the future. 

The organization plans to have fre- 
quent rehearsals during the summer and 
will map out extensive programs for 
next season’s activities. 

The program yesterday varied from 
offerings such as Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony in B Minor and Gounods “Grand 
Fantasia” from “Faust” to the light but 
intricate “Dance of the Clowns,” by Reb- 
ikoff. 

Of special local interest was the Con- 
cert Overture, “Raoul,” the composition 
of Stella Prince Stocker, a Duluth com- 
poser, who was, during her residence 
in New York City, an active composer- 
member of the Manuscript Society of 
New York. Her work was most enthusi- 
astically received; it is scored for full 
orchestra. Grace Enockson, soprano, 
was soloist, with Frances Berg at the 
piano. 

A quartet from “Rigoletto,” sung by 
Mrs. A. J. Frey, soprano; Mrs. James 
Walsh, contralto; John Koneczney, 
tenor, and Robert Drummond, baritone, 
was one of the most delightful numbers 
given during the season. B.S. R 











Excellent Concerts at Atlantic City’s 
Steel Pier on Easter Sunday 


Arrangements are being made with a 
number of soloists for appearances dur- 
ing the coming summer season at the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., where 
J. W. F. Leman has been appointed the 
new conductor. Sara Richards, soprano, 
and Fred Caperoon, baritone, were heard 
in an excellent program under Mr. 
Leman’s able direction at the Easter Sun- 
day concerts. 
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ROADWAYS 


Baritone in C and Baritone or Bass in Bb 
By JOHN H. DENSMORE 
Price 60 Cents (Usual Sheet Music Discount) 


Pronounced by keen critics one of the best songs for men singers 
that has appeared for a long time. 

The text is full of the spirit which appeals to red-blooded men— 
the spirit of adventure, or readiness to “‘try’’ the future, which is 
And the music backs up the words with the 
swing and vigor (in common parlance “pep” and “‘punch”’) which 
enables the artist to “‘get it over.” 
song, because we believe that you will find it a winner and also 


Order of your local dealer 
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Canada Again Welcomes Dufault 























Paul Dufault, the Tenor (on the Left), and J. A. Gauvin, from a Snapshot Taken 
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in Quebec 


AUL DUFAULT, the popular 
French-Canadian tenor, recently re- 
turned from two highly successful con- 
cert appearances in Canada, where he 
enjoys the distinction of being one of 
the most admired of visiting artists. In 
Quebec, where Mr. Dufault gave a con- 
cert under the local management of 
J. A. Gauvin, who declared that the 
large audience broke all recent records 
for a similar event in Quebec. The en- 
thusiasm over Mr. Dufault’s singing, ac- 


cording to local accounts, was remark- 
able. He sang French and English 
songs. This was his first recital in 
Quebec, where Mr. Dufault gave a com- 
the Far East. In Valley Field, Quebec, 
another large audience turned out for 
the tenor and gave him an equally cor- 
dial reception. 

Mr. Dufault will close his concert sea- 
son at the end of May and will spend the 
summer in Canada. In the meantime he 
makes his headquarters in New York. 





CLARA CLEMENS AGAIN 
GIVES ENTICING RECITAL 
Contralto Exhibits Her Richly Expanded 


Art in XZolian Hall—Person- 
ality Wins 





Clara Clemens, Contralto. Recital, Ao- 
lian Hall, Monday Evening, March 25. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the Piano. The 
Program: 


“O cessate di peagarmi,” Scarlatti; 
“Un certo non so che,” Vivaldi; “Intorno 
all’idol mio,” Cesti; “Che vuol’ comprar’,” 
Jommeli; Air d’Oriane, Lully; Ariette, 
Duny; Escouto d’Jeannetto, Dalayrac; 
“Dans le printempts de mes annees,” 
Garat; “Danza, Danza,’ Durante; Ro- 
mance, Tschaikowsky; Parasha’s Dance, 
“An Idiot’s Love Song,” Moussorgsky; 
“The New Day,’ Gabrilowitsch; Old 
Scotch Songs, Arranged by Helen Hope- 
kirk. 


It is interesting to note Clara Clem- 
ens’s progress every time she appears in 
concert, which, assuredly, is as it should 
be. For it proves that the artist is on 
the right road. The evening’s program 
was introduced with a group of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Italian 
compositions, followed by a group of 
similar French works. While primarily 
the artist’s steadily growing voice did 
not seem equally manageable throughout, 
her clever style of singing soon dispelled 
such a transitory impression. 

Her rich contralto tones to-day have 
a volume bearing but little resemblance 
to her voice of former days, while her 
interpretative ability added to _ her 
temperament lend to every song a 
distinctive character. With an intuitive 
grasp of a song’s poetical and musical 
value, she presents every number with 


compelling characterization. Her pro- 
nounced personality aids her herein to 
no small degree. The two initial groups 
of older songs, of which several, like 
“Escouto d’Jeannetto,” had to be re- 
peated, the artist sang with all the clas- 
sical distinction and circumspection to 
vivify their historical significance. De- 
lightfully done was the Tschaikowsky 
Romance as to atmospheric expression 
as well as vocal execution. But such is 
the unaccountable attitude of a New 
York audience that this jewel among 
songs was not nearly as appreciatively 
received as the following claptrap, “Par- 
asha’s Dance” of Moussorgsky, which 
with all its demonstrative platitudes was 
wildly applauded. Gabrilowitsch’s ex- 
quisitely musical “The New Day,” with 
its difficult but so impressive piano ac- 
companiment, was justly appreciated and 
enthusiastically acclaimed. 

In conclusion, Mme. Clemens made a 
strong appeal to the emotional in her 
auditors by her touching singing of the 
Hopekirk arrangement of the group of 
Old Scotch Songs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
co-operating at the piano, represented a 
brilliant combination of pianistic execu- 
tion and inspiring accompaniment. Of 
course, the public crowded around the 
platform after the concert for its bonus 
of encores. a F. J. 


.Admirable Program of Music Heard at 


Strand This Week 


The Strand Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Oscar Spirescu, for 
the week of April 1, played the “Sym- 
phony Pathétique” of Tschaikowsky” and 
“Dance of the Hours” from “La Gio- 
conda.” The soloists for the week were 
Grace Hoffman, coloratura soprano, who 
sang the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” and 
the Strand Ladies’ Quartet, who were 
heard in groups of Cadman’s “Indian 
Love Lyrics.” 
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NOTABLE SERIES IN 
STORE FOR DAYTON 


Local Civic Music League Will 
Bring Famous Artists to 
Ohio City 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 25.—That war 
clouds will not dim the radiance of Day- 
ton’s 1918-1919 music season is assured 
by the announcement made by the Civic 
Music League of the array of artists 
engaged for next year’s course. The 
war is causing the people to turn to 
music and this, with other reasons, 
namely, the burning of the Victoria The- 
ater (causing the abolishment of the- 
ater diversion for the present) and the 
new way of reserving seats adopted by 
the league is responsible for an unpre- 
cedented advance seat sale. 

The course is the most ambitious and 
expensive that the league in its history 


of five years has attempted. It consists 
of six concerts by eight renowned artists 
and one great orchestra. The season 
will open on Oct. 17 with the first ap- 
pearance here of Sophie Braslau and a 
new American tenor. Another singer 
new to local audiences will be Rosa 
Raisa, scheduled for Nov. 7. The fol- 
lowing concert, Dec. 5, will be a return 
appearance of Jascha Heifetz and the 
first concert of the new year will take 
place Jan. 30 with Alma Gluck as the 
artist. Reinald Werrenrath, with Guio- 
mar Novaes, will be heard on Feb. 27. 
Owing to the railroad situation, the date 
for the appearance of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra has not been set. 

The Civic Music League, with a mem- 
bership of nearlv 3000 subscribers is 
operated entirely on a co-operative basis. 
The members are united to promote civic 
music and to give the people the world’s 
best music at cost. Hence this organiza- 
tion is the most important and popular 
civic organization in the city. Its 58- 
cent concerts have made Dayton famous. 
The course has always been sold at $3.50, 
and this year the problem of meeting 
the $1,000 war tax without imposing 





the burden on every subscriber was a 
problem hard of solution to the board. 

A new plan will be tried—that of of- 
fering about 600 seats in Memorial Hall 
at $7 for the course, hoping that there 
will be enough enthusiastic friends of 





the cause of civic music to pay twice the - 


regular price and in this way bear the 
burden of the war tax. By this plan 
2000 seats at $3.50 for the course will be 
left, retaining the 58-cent price for 
more than three-fourths of the patrons. 
The league .is managed on a strictly 
democratic basis, the management being 
vested in a board of thirty-three mem- 
bers, of whom one-third are elected every 
year for a term of three years. About 
half the board are women, and with 
one-half professional musicians and the 
other half prominent citizens trained in 
public and municipal affairs, the result 
is that to the problems of the board are 
brought the musical knowledge of the 
musicians and the trained business ex- 
perience of civic leaders. The manage- 
ment is entirely voluntary, no officer re- 
ceiving any remuneration for his serv- 
ices. The management, too, is largely 
impersonal, for the names of officers 
are never paraded, and no one is ever 
permitted to appear on the Memorial 
Hall concert stage to make a speech or 
announcement. The concert profits if 
there are any go to further local musical 
enterprises. 

The fifth concert of the league was 
given Monday evening, March 18, by 
Mme. Frances Alda, Metropolitan opera 
soprano, with Frank La Forge, com- 
poser-pianist, as accompanist and assist- 
ing artist. The large audience found 
much to admire in this singer, who has 
demonstrated her ability on the concert 
platform as well as on the opera stage. 
She aroused great enthusiasm when she 
sang in the middle of the program the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” as an encore, 
and followed with a rendition of the 
“Marseillaise,” sung as it should be sung 
and as it is so seldom heard. She in- 
cluded in her program a number of the 
lovely old French and English airs and 
the moderns were well represented by 
some of the newer French, Scandinavian 
and American composers. Notable were 
several of Mr. La Forge’s own compo- 
sitions. Mme. Alda also gave two de- 
lightful interpretations of arias from 
“Manon Lescaut.” 

In Mr. La Forge Mme. Alda found a 
pillar of strength. E. L. H. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
ENTHRALLS DETROIT 


Patriotism Permeates Singer’s 
Two Appearances — Artists 
in Joint Recital 


DETROIT, MiIcH., March 27.—Thurs- 
day evening, March 21, brought the an- 
nual visit of Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
with it the usual enthusiastic throng of 
devotees, who filled every corner of the 
Detroit Armory, including the platform. 
Although Mme. Schumann-Heink was in 
her best voice and most gracious mood, 
she firmly refused encores, telling her 
audience that she must save her voice 
for the soldiers who, she added confiden- 
tially, “all love me.” However, when at 
the close of an Arditi “Bolero,” a soldier 
presented her with a huge bouquet of red, 
white and blue flowers, she was so im- 
mensely pleased that she repeated this 
number. This group also included the 


“Cry of Rachel,” a “Cradle Song” by 
MacFadyen, “Danny Boy” and a superb 
portrayal of Gertrude Ross’s “Dawn in 
the Desert.” 

The program opened with the recita- 
tive and aria, “Armida” from “Rinaldo,” 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” sung with a 
flowing legato and enhanced by excellent 
phrasing; “Thy Beaming Eyes” and 
“Ah! mon fils!” from “Le Prophéte.” 
The closing group consisted of “His Lul- 
laby” of Carrie Jacobs Bond, Rogers’s 
“At Parting,” a spirited rendition of the 
“Kerry Dance,” “When the Boys Come 
Home” and, as a thrilling climax, the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” After each of 
the groups the applause was vigorous 
and prolonged, and at the close of the 
program the contralto made a charming 
little speech, the main theme of which 
was “smokes and sweets for the sol- 
diers.”’ 

Marvine Maazel, pianist, won consider- 
able applause, playing the Ballade in G 
Minor and Impromptu in F Sharp of 
Chopin and “La Campanella.” 

Edith Evans supplied accompanjments 
which left nothing to be desired. 
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Chicago Daily News, December 17, 1917: 

Rosa Raisa presented as her first selection a bolero 
from Verdi's opera, “‘] Vespri Siciliana,”’ 
hibited her range, her power and the rich quality of 


Chicago Tribune, December 17, 1917: 

Raisa’s extraordinary range of good, solid, even 
tone was disclosed in her bill for this recital as in no 
opera or combination of operas in which she has so 
Her low tones are as rich, 
full, true, and as well controlled as her high ones. 
You missed something in not hearing her find a 
rhythm in the bolero from Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” 
which doubtless nobody but Verdi ever knew was in it. 
She made the baroque Spanish of Emily Frances 
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ROSA RAISA 


The World’s Greatest Dramatic Soprano 


Chicago Opera Co. 


What the Chicago Critics have said about Rosa Raisa as a Concert Artist 
Chicago American, December 17, 1917: 


Mile. Raisa’s first concert appearance was in the 
If this young Russian is a great 
opera singer, she is an equally great concert singer. 

Besides, she astounded her already infatuated pub- 
lic with a coloratura worthy the most routined colora- 
tura soprano, all of her fiorituri scales, trills, executed 
with absolutely rock-firm assurance and accuracy of 


which ex- 


of the present day. 


Chicago American: 


Bauer’s familiar ‘My Love Is a Muleteer’”’ sound like 
the real thing—not because she sang it in Spanish, but 
because she believed it while she was at it. 


Chicago Evening Post, December 17, 1917: 

Miss Raisa revealed distinct song-singing powers. 
She is a remarkable young woman with great capacity 
now and seemingly unlimited possibilities. 


Chicago Journal, December 17, 1917: 

Miss Raisa should have sung more songs, because 
she can sings songs as well as she does arias. 
song group was an international affair, touching Italy, 
Russia, Spain and America. 
of a beautiful sustained simplicity. 
from her operatic performances that she had power 
and brilliancy far beyond any of the dramatic sopranos 


Chicago Herald, December 17, 1917: 

Miss Raisa is but little known here as an interpreter 
of songs, but there was no doubt about the enthusiasm 
she evoked with them at this performance. 


. , . 
Rosa Raisa’s first concert appearance was in the 
nature of a sensation. 


Her 


Miss Raisa has the gift 
Everyone knew 


EASTERN CRITICS CONFIRM CHICAGO’S JUDGMENT 


“Rosa Raisa brushed aside last night all Aidas who have appeared in New 


York within the span of almost twenty years.’—-New York American. 

“Rosa Raisa gave a remarkable exhibition of her voice of great range, rich- 
ness and power.’’—New York Times. 

“Rosa Raisa is one of the real stars of the operatic world.”-—New York 
Herald. 
Rosa Raisa’s voice is capable of marvelous colorings and is as beautiful in 
light pianissimo work as in.dramatic singing.’’"—New York Herald. 

It is a voice for intensely dramatic music, strong, pure and resonant. The 

range is a generous one.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Exclusive Concert Management, Jules Daiber, 1432 Broadway, New York 


“It would be difficult to say whether Miss Raisa excelled as a singer or as 


actress."'—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


“Rosa Raisa, a dramatic soprano of irresistible emotional force.’’—Lawrence 


Gilman, North American Review. 


‘Miss Raisa employed her glorious voice, her intelligence and skill in the 
effort to make Isabeau a believable character.’’—Boston Globe. 


“In natural quality of voice, in her art of dramatic singing, and her skill as 
an actress, she is one of the finest dramatic sopranos who has sung in this city 
in a long time.’’-—Boston Evening Record. 
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One of the greatest demonstrat 
ever accorded an artist in this city ) 
that which greeted Mme. Schuma 
Heink at the Detroit Board of Comm, 
on Friday evening, when she tend 
her services for the performance gj 
under the auspices of the State \ 
Board, for the benefit of dependents 
soldiers. Enthusiasm ran high and 
noted contralto was prodigal with | 
encores, Following a surpassingly be 
tiful interpretation of “My Jesus 
Near,” Mme. Schumann-Heink respon 
with “Danny Boy.” “When the B 
Come Home” evoked unmitigated 
light from her hearers and, graspin; 
large American flag, she sang the “Si 
Spangled Banner.” Besides donating | 
services, Mme. Schumann-Heink cont) 
uted $100 to the fund. The balance 
the program was devoted to motion | 
tures of training camps, field and 
scenes and some war views of “O 
There.” 

One of the most delightful concert: 
the season was given at the Hotel St 
ler on Friday evening, presenting M, 
Hulda lLashanska, soprano, and | 
Buell, pianist. 

Mme. Lashanska proved to be a ( 
criminating artist, with excellent vo 
equipment and unusual dramatic al 
ity. Following a Bellini aria, she sai 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taug 
Me” and Massenet’s “Ouvre tes ye 
bleus.” Her encores included “Depuis 
jour” and “Annie Laurie,” the lat 
sung to her own accompaniment. 

Miss Buell’s numbers were two Studi. 
by Krast, Variation on a Theme 
Nawratil, a Debussy “Danse,” a Sain 
Saéns Toccata, MacDowell’s “Rigaudon ” 
and Liapounoff’s “Lesghinka.” In al] ot 
these compositions Miss Buell exhibite:! 
an amazing technical ability, clarity o! 
phrasing and a tone that carries well. 

M. McD. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., March 23. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was heard in re- 
cital at the Powers Theater on the eve- 
ning of March 18, under the auspices of 
the Mary Free Bed Guild. Her progran 
included many of the favorite songs ani 
arias which have been identified wit! 
this singer and she was greatly applaud 
ed, especially after her singing of Mar, 
Turner Salter’s “The Cry of — 
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VOLPE RECEPTION 
FOR LEOPOLD AUER 


[any Musical Notables Attend 
Function Arranged for Cele- 
brated Violin Pedagogue 





Mr. and Mrs. Arno'd Volpe arranged 
brilliant reception in honor of Leo- 
id Auer, the noted Russian violin 
acher, at their school, the Volpe Insti- 
ite of Music, in New York on Sunday 
fternoon, March 24. The list of guests 
suggests a blue book of New York musi- 


lans. 

Mr. Volpe, who was for many years 
he conductor of the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra, was one of the early pupils 
f Auer and has always been closely 
ssociated with him in the years that 
iave followed the days of study. 

An informal musical program was 
viven by Mischa Levitzki, the young 
pianist; Mana Zucca, the composer- 
nianist, and John Palmer, who gave some 
clever imitations of musical celebrities. 

Among the guests were Prof. Leopold 
Auer, Mme. Wanda Bogutzka-Stein, Dr. 
Ek. W. Auzal, Eddy Brown, Mrs. Brown, 
Charles A. Boston, Emilie Frances 
Bauer, Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Bernstein, 
Vera Barstow, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Bolm, Misses Boshko, A. Baron, Mme. 
Baron Fonariova, Miltonella Beardsley, 
Charles E. Bushnel, Lulu Breid, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Bernard, Helen Berg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Bloch, Modest Alt- 
schuler, Ernest T. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Coppicus, Mrs. William Cowen, 
Eva Didur, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Rich- 
ard Epstein, Mina Elman, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Eiseman, Adelaide Backman, Dr. and 
Mrs. Perey Friedenberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis W. Fehr, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Flechter, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Fonaroff, 
Sam Franko, Fay Foster, Daniel Froh- 
man, Miss Frohman, Anna Fitziu, Dr. 
and Mrs. Percy Goetschius, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leopold Godowsky, Max Gegna, Misses 
Godowsky, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gug- 


— 

















Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Leopold Auer and Arnold Volpe, from a Photograph Made 
at Loschwitz, in July, 1914 


genheimer, Mrs. Randolph Guggen- 
heimer, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, 
Rubin Goldmark, Mr. and Mrs. R. Hei- 
fetz, Jascha Heifetz, Mrs. H. H. Hen- 
dricks, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Herzog, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hellman, Mrs. C. 
R. Hammerslough, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Huss, Julius Hopp, Richard Hageman, 
Sue Harvard, Edward Hughes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Isaacson, Mrs. J. Harrison- 
Irvine, Alberto Jonas, R. E. Johnston, 
Hugo Kortschak and members of the 
Berkshire Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. Kalten- 
born, Mrs. Annie Klein, Alexander Lam- 
ber, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Koemmenich, 
Mischa Levitski, Adolph Lewison, Max 
Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. Franz Kneisel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lilienthal, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Lilienthal, Mr.and Mrs. Henry 
Liebman, A. Walter Kramer, Mrs. John 


Moody, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Lamson, 
M. H. Hanson, Daniel Mayer, Mrs. David 
Ives Mackie, Florence Macbeth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, Mr. and Mrs. B. Neuer, John 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Rice, Prof. 
Cornelius Rubner, Miss Rubner, Max 
Rosen, Beryl Rubinstein, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. N. Strouse, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sprague, Mr. and Mrs. H. Sandby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Stiles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Spirescu, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. L. Svecenski, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustav Saenger, Oscar Saenger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Schindler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Spiering, Sigmund Spaeth, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Sapio, Giulio Setti, William 
Tuthill, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Urchs, 
Margaret Volavy, Mr. and Mrs. A. Wolf, 
and many others. 





HONOR EDGAR C. SHERWOOD 





Spokane Musician Entertained by Seattle 
Music Teachers 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—The first 
part of the week interest centered about 
the visit of Edgar C. Sherwood of Spo- 
kane, president of the Washington State 
Music Teachers’ Association, who was a 
guest of Seattle musie teachers. Mr. Sher- 
wood was in Seattle in the interest of 
the State Music Teachers’ convention to 
be held in Pullman, Wash., April 22, 23 
and 24. He was guest of honor at a 
dinner at the Washington Annex on Mon- 
day night and shared the honors as guest 
of the executive committee of the 
Seattle Community Singing Chorus at 
luncheon with Mrs. Alexander Mahan 
of Ellensburg and Mrs. Scott Prowell of 
Wenatchee. The subject of the after- 
dinner speeches was large community 
interests and organization. A matter of 
special interest brought, to the attention 
of the guests at the dinner was the ques- 
tion of high school credits to be taken 
up at the convention, and which matter 


is now being held in abeyance as a legis- 


. lative issue until after the State meeting. 


On Monday afternoon the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club presented a pleasing program 
at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. A num- 
ber which attracted unusual interest was 
the “Elegy” of Carl Ellis Eppert, a 
Seattle composer. This was written for 
the violin, ’cello and piano, in sonata 
form, as a memoriam, the theme being 
a life of stress and strife, ending in a 

eaceful death. It was well played by 

alter G. Reynolds, pianist; Claude 
Madden, violinist, and George Kirchner, 
cellist. 

The weekly luncheon of the general 
committee of the Seattle Community 
Chorus on Thursday witnessed an in- 
creased interest in the Liberty Chorus. 
Messrs. Dwight Meade and Kent Middle- 
ton had appeared on the previous Tues- 
day morning at Assembly in the Broad- 
way High School, and reported much en- 
thusiasm and the poe of co-opera- 
tion of parents in the undertaking. The 
first “sings” begin on Tuesday of this 
week at the six high schools, with an 
enrollment of several thousand o*. 
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STARS IN BOISE, IDAHO 





Maud Powell and Melba Give Concerts 
to Crowded Houses 


Boise, IDAHO, March 15.—This city 
was favored with two eminent artists 
this month. On March 13 Maud Powell 
gave a recital in the Pinney Theater be- 
fore a packed house, playing a program 
such as has never been heard in Boise. 
Her beautiful tone and fine technique 
awakened an insatiable desire for en- 


cores. Arthur Loesser, her accompanist, 
deserves praise. He, too, was repeatedly 
recalled. 


On Monday night, March 19, Mme. 
Melba gave a recital, being assisted by 
Stella Power, soprano; Francis de Bour- 
guignon, pianist, and Frank St. Ledger, 
accompanist. Mme. Melba’s program 
was well-chosen and splendidly sung. She 
was recalled many times for encores. 
Mr. Bourguignon’s playing was well re- 
ceived, and Mr. Ledger played the ac- 
companiments ably. Miss Power dis- 
closed a splendid voice. 0. C. J. 


GIVE VERDI ‘REQUIEM’ 
AT THEMETROPOLITAN 


Supplants Customary ‘Parsifal’ 
Performance on Good 





Friday 
In place of the customary “Parsifal” 
on Good Friday afternoon, Verdi’s 


“Manzoni Requiem” was given on March 
29 under the baton of Giulio Setti, with 
the solo parts entrusted to Marie Sunde- 
lius, Sophie Braslau, and Messrs. Mar- 
tinelli and Mardones. 

The work is in no sence sacred music. 
The Dies Irae lacks utterly the terror 
of Berlioz’s setting and the despair of 
that of Dvorak’s. Pages of the whole 
score could be put into “Aida” and not 
be out of place. Consequently, sung by 
essentially operatic artists, an opera 
chorus and in an opera house, the pro- 


duction should have been of the best. 

It was. To begin with, Mr. Setti whose 
work as chorusmaster of the opera 
house, is above praise, showed that he 
was able to fill with distinction the chair 
of Toscanini. He held the chorus and or- 
chestra absolutely under control, the 
shading of the choristers was admirable 
and their attacks and releases were 
things to marvel at. In these days when 
we are not overwhelmed with conductors 
of excellence, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Setti, having proved himself so capable, 
will be given more important productions 
to direct. 

Of the soloists, Sophie Braslau carried 
away the honors. The brunt of the solo 
work falls upon the contralto and Miss 
Braslau sang with more spirit than she 
has exhibited in a long time, even taking 
into account her Shanewis. Miss Sun- 
delius, who replaced Miss Muzio at short 
notice, sang with excellent tone and held 
the sustained high notes with which the 
part abounds, in a manner wholly praise- 
worthy. Mr. Martinelli scored with the 
Ingemisco and Mr. Mardones’ splendid 
voice was heard to advantage in the Con- 
futatis. He also did a particularly fine 
piece of legato singing in the /nter Oves 
which followed. 

All in all, the performance was such 
an admirable one as to suggest a produc- 
tion of the Berlioz “Requiem,” which is 
above the abilities of most choral so- 


cieties. 4. &. B. 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” Given at 
Brooklyn Church 

A particularly fine musical Holy 


Week’s service was held in the Church 
of the Assumption, on Cranberry Street, 
near Henry Street, Brooklyn, when Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” was sung on Tues- 
day evening, March 26, by a choir of 116 
voices, augmented by Springer’s Orches- 
tra, and with a quartet comprising Agnes 
Hickey, Mrs. George J. O’Keefe, Peter J. 
Collins and Mr. Brady. Handel’s “Largo” 
followed, by Clark Morrell, and Fauré’s 
“Crucifix” was given by James J. Byrne. 
Mrs. Edward J. Fanning then gave Dud- 
ley Buck’s “Fear Ye Not, O Israel.” 
Fauré’s “The Palms” was part of the 
program and Carl Schlegel sang the 
Rousseau “O Salutaris.” a. 3. &. 
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10 Weeks ilies School 


Concert Repertoire For 
‘Teachers and Singers 


Address: Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J. 


Full Particulars Upon Request 
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Assisted by members of the CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MRS. KATHERINE HOWARD WARD, ORGANIST; CORA LIBBER- Pianist 
TON, SOPRANO, formerly of the CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COM- EDWARD MORRI aes yo* 
PANY; WARREN PROCTOR, TENOR of the CHICAGO OPERA ? Aw 
ASS’N; FREDERICA GERHARDT DOWNING, CONTRALTO, and Yr 
CHARLES E. GALAGHER, BASSO, will present es 
eek 
“PEACE WITH A SWORD” - - Macfarlane so 
“LEAGUE OF THE ALPS” - - - - Busch oo 
“GALLIA” - - - - - - - = Gounod gO 
o™ 
In Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Tuesday Eve., April 16, at 8.15 e? 
2 Management: 
| TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE Ht MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
= 1 W. 34th St., New York City 
MMMM com. 








OSCAR SAENGER 





“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS 
ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 





Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the Chicago 


Musical College, June 24th to July 28th 
(Five Weeks) 


Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y., 6 East Sist St., New York 


TEL. 687 LENOX 
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PROTEST USE OF GERMAN 





Chicago Musicians Issue Petition 
Against Action of Singverein 


CHICAGO, March 28.—In the face of 
the first widespread protest against the 
use of the German language in the con- 
cert halls here, the Chicago Singverein, 
under the direction of William Boeppler, 
sang Max Bruch’s “Das Feuerkreuz” 
(“The Cross of Fire”) in German at Or- 
chestra Hall last night. .A petition of 
protest circulated yesterday was signed 
by a number of the best-known musi- 
cians in Chicago and was lodged with 
the State Council of Defense in the 
afternoon. 

The petition was signed by the heads 
of the five largest music schools in Chi- 
cago, who signed, however, in their in- 
dividual capacities. They are Kenneth 
M. Bradley, director of the Bush Con- 
servatory; Shirley M. K. Gandell, secre- 
tary of the Cosmopolitan School of Mu- 
sic and Dramatic Art; Carl D. Kinsey, 
vice-president and manager of the Chi- 
cago Musical College; John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory, and Clare Osborne Reed, pres- 
ident of the Columbia School of Music. 

It was also signed by the following 
musicians: Glenn Dillard Gunn, George 
Nelson Holt, Whitney Tew, Hattie A. 
Devries, William Beard, Daniel Proth- 
eroe, Carl Craven, Liela A. Breed, Fran- 
cesco Daddi, R. E. Magnus, Agnes 
Lapham, J. B. Hall, Ruth Miller, Alice 
M. Orchard, J. B. Grosvenor, Blanche 
Trelease, Leroy Shields, Mary M. Holt, 
Eugene Larzalere, Jessie Zeman, Guy 


The officers of the Chicago Singverein 
are Charles H. Wacker, president; Ernst 
J. Kuetgen, first vice-president; Mrs. H. 
A. Kirchhoff, second vice-president; Max 
L. Teich, treasurer; A. Kroch, secretary; 
Albert Fuchs, librarian. Charles H. 
Wacker, the president, is also named as 
a member of the Illinois State Council 
of Defense. The directors are Hans 
Hoting, Henry Huttmann, Fred A. 
Meyenschein, Prof. John E. Schmale, 
Richard Wasserman, Mrs. Therese M. 
Norton, Mrs. Clara Rehtmeyer, Mrs. Ida 
F’, Schroeder, Mrs. Alexander Wiener. 

E. C. M. 





YOUTHFUL PIANIST IN RECITAL 





Rosenthal Reveals Talent in 


Standard Numbers 


Lillian Rosenthal, pianist, a slip of a 
girl, about fifteen years of ago, appeared 
in recital at AColian Hall on the evening 
of March 30. Miss Rosenthal showed de- 
cided talent. She has excellent technical 
equipment, a good tone of some volume, 
and a sense of values. She began her 
program with the “Appassionata” So- 
nata, which was well played, all things 
considered, and followed it up with an 
“Arabesque” by Schumann. But in the 
Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase, which 
closed the group, disaster overtook her 
and strange dissonances were heard. She 
also played a Chopin group, in which the 
“Fantasie-Impromptu” proved too much 
for her. 

Miss Rosenthal has all the things 
which go to make a good concert artist, 
not the least of which is to keep boldly 


Lillian 


ARTISTS JOIN IN CONCERT 





Modern Music Society Hears Metropoli- 
tan Singers and Miss Michelson 


The twelfth musicale of the Modern 
Music Society was given in studio 810, 
Carnegie Music Hall, on the evening of 
March 27, by Hermann Weil, baritone; 
Matja Niessen-Stone, mezzo-contralto, 
and Henriette Michelson, pianist. Mr. 
Weil’s offerings were all German and in- 
cluded numbers by Haile, Strauss, Drae- 
seke and Wolf. His conceptions were 
musical but his productions sounded in- 
elastic. Mme. Niessen-Stone sang songs 
by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Barbi- 
rolli and Chabrier, and as her second 
group two charming numbers, “Where?” 
and “The Gull,” by Mrs. Frederick Tre- 
vor Hill. The latter had to be repeated. 
The group also included a song by Fran- 
cis Moore and one by Fay Foster. Mme. 
Niessen-Stone’s singing is too well known 
to concert and opera goers to require fur- 
ther comment than the fact that she 
quite measured up to her usual high 
standard. 
group by Brahms, Debussy and Ravel. 

J. A. H. 





Wright Symons Singing American Songs 
for Our Men in France 


Boston, March 26.—Wright Symons, 
the Canadian baritone, is devoting much 
time to the entertainment of our soldiers 
and those of the Allied nations. Mr. 
Symons has been in Paris for several 
months past and, judging from his pro- 
grams received, his recitals invariably 


Miss Michelson scored in a. 


cently received from Paris Mr. Symon 
writes that he has sung Bainbridg 
Crist’s “Yesteryear” in many recitals a 
the front. MacMillan’s “American Co; 
secration Hymn,” Claude Warford’ 
“Earth Is Enough,” Tom Patterdale’ 
“Ere in the ’Orspital” are some of th 
offerings with which he treats his soldie 
audiences. 





MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Jules Falk Among Concert-Givers o 
Month—Club Programs Numerous 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 22.—Jule 
Falk, violinist, assisted by Malvina Eh 
lich, pianist, and Gertrude Arnold, con 
tralto, appeared on a program Tuesday 
evening, March 26, at Hollenbeck Hal] 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 


“Natoma” was the opera presented 
for study by the Harmonie Club at ; 
meeting at Hollenbeck Hall on Monday 
afternoon, March 18. A very pleasing 
program was given by Mrs. Clyde Titus 
Mrs. Glenn Friermood, Mrs. S. K. Ruick, 
Eleanor Atkinson, H. Le Roy Lewis and 
Charles McCarty. 

The organ section of the Matinée Mu 
sicale gave its concluding concert on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 27, at th 
Meridian Street M. E. Church, this be 
ing a guest day. The program on this 
occasion, arranged by Carrie Hyatt-Ken 
nedy, was participated in by Dorothy 
Knight, Jeannette Vaughan, Mrs. Arnold 
Spencer, Mrs. Myra Clippinger, Mrs 
Leroy Burtch, Mrs. Mary Frilbich, Mrs. 


Woodard, C. E. Feeley, James G. Mac- 


Dermid and Leon Marx. 
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A. H. the American composer. 


provide testimony as to his esteem for 
In a letter re- 


barter. 


S. L. Kiser and Mrs. Frank T. Eden 
. S. 
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THE TRIUMPHANT CHICAGO DEBUT > 


MAX ROSEN 


THE CHICAGO PRESS SAID : 
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Chicago Tribune, March 11, 1918: 


ROSEN’S TALENTS ARE NUMEROUS 
AND EXPLICIT. HIS TONE IS LOVELY. 
HE KNOWS SEEMINGLY EVERYTHING 
ABOUT THE MECHANICS. He is gracious 
and pleasant and warm in manner. The Grand 


held a big audience which the newcomer found 
eager, friendly and hard to satisfy in the matter 
of additions. 


Exclusive Management: 
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Chicago Examiner, March 11, 1918: 


ANOTHER YOUNG VIOLINIST HAS 
COME, BEEN HEARD AND CONQUERED. 
Max Rosen induced an outwardly self-contained 
audience to perform about the same antics of 
demonstrative approval that are becoming the 
accepted condition at the Heifetz recitals. A 
superb performance of a Vivaldi Chaconne started 
them off. At once it became evident that the 
youngster has made a decided impression when 
even this classic introduction RESULTED IN 
SEVEN RECALLS. Through much of the violin 
repertoire heard here from Heifetz, Elman and 
Thibaud, Max Rosen took his triumphant way 
and proved that in every respect HE COULD 
AFFORD TO BE MEASURED BY THE 
HIGHEST STANDARDS OF COMPARI- 
SONS. At the end of the program there were 
five encores, with the excited audience still de- 
manding more. ROSEN, a slender boy with a 
poetic face and quiet manner, HAS UNQUES- 
TIONABLY PROVEN HIMSELF TO BE 
ONE OF THE GREAT VIOLINISTS OF 
THE DAY. 


Chicago American, March 11, 1918: 


Chief interest centered yesterday in the local 
debut of MAX ROSEN. THE LAD IS VERY, 
VERY GIFTED WITH AN INNATE POETIC 
SENSE OF BEAUTY. .A distinct feeling for 
mood and atmosphere and a decided love of 
beauty, evidenced in his manner of phrasing and 


his individual conception of well-worn pieces of 
violin literature. He has a foundation that time 
cannot weaken. . . . Besides, THE TONE 
HE DRAWS IS POIGNANTLY SWEET AND 
TENDER, with an appealing youthfulness which 
is reflected in the lad’s personality and wins him 
the sympathy of public and critic. 


Chicago Journal, March 11, 1918: 


Max Rosen made his first appearance in Chi- 
cago yesterday afternoon and will play here again 
on April 21st. Such it is to be a young and 
talented violinist these days. Rosen is a nice- 


looking boy with an engaging way of facing an 
audience, a good deal of poise and grace in the 
manner of his playing. He knows how to smile 
when he is applauded, which is something 
that some of the Auer pupils never seemed to 
have acquired. There was plenty of chance for 
him to smile yesterday, for HIS AUDIENCE 
APPLAUDED HIM TO THE POINT OF 
FRENZY. Other Auer characteristics are a tone 
of extraordinary warmth and beauty and an inde- 
scribably facile technique. Rosen has them. HE 
WILL BE A BRIGHT STAR IN THE AUER 
DIADEM. IN ALL HIS PIECES HE DIS- 
a he A WONDERFUL, BEAUTIFUL 


Chicago Evening Post, March 11, 1918: 


ROSEN’S TONE QUALITY IS BEAUTI- 
FUL, WARM IN COLOR, OF CARRYING 
POWER AND WITH VARIETY IN THE 
SHADING. His technique was clean and sure. 


IT WAS VIRTUOSO PLAYING. There was 
the dash in his way of doing with a good solid 
bottom of control. He has the stuff in him, the 
feeling for music, the fingers and the instinct for 
the violin. 


Chicago Herald, March 11, 1918: 


Those who lent their earnest attention to the 
accomplishments of Mr. Rosen at this perform- 
ance surely must have come to definite con- 
clusion AS TO THE GREAT TALENT OF 
THE BOY. Nature has done much for him, and 


art, assisted by Leopold Auer, has been helpful 
too. The subject of this review disclosed a sweet 
tone, mechanical mastery and a style of perform- 
ance which is distinguished for elegance and 
grace and emotional feeling. 


Chicago Daily News, March 11, 1918: 


Rosen is a gifted player. He has a fine tone, 
well shaded; he has musical taste in his interpre- 


tations. HE PLAYED WITH UNUSUAL 
WARMTH, BREADTH OF TONE AND 
BRILLIANCE. 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


New Record for War Emergency Entertainments That Have Aided Musicians in England—Marie 
Delna the “Fidés” in Paris Revival of ‘“‘ Le Prophéte ’—English Critic Discovers Special 
Musical Reason for Necessity of Defeating Germany—A Second Season for ‘‘ Lodoletta”’ in 
Rome with “Dresden China Prima Donna” as the Little Lark—How Safonoff Stuck to His 
Musical Colors to the End—Joseph Holbrooke Turns to Byron for Inspiration in His Music— 
Another Beecham Enters the Musical Field—Rutland Boughton Sets Forth Vital Advantages 
a Nation Has That Fosters a National Music—Too Much Misdirected Energy in Music 











AR Emergency Entertainments have 

been a systematized thing in Eng- 
land ever since the early days of the 
oreat war, thanks to Isidore de Lara and 
the committee of which he is the head. 
A new record was recently reached when 
the 900th of these concerts was given, the 
occasion being marked by having the pro- 
eram consist entirely of Mr. de Lara’s 
compositions. 

With the threefold object of giving free 
concerts to wounded soldiers, providing 
engagements for concert artists who feel 
the pinch of the lean war times, and pro- 
moting the cause of British music, this 
admirable organization has now given 
more than 320 concerts in hospitals and 
150 concerts with “all-British” programs 
that have brought forward over 250 new 
British works, and has paid out over 
$35,000 in fees to artists. 

ad * * 

Marie Delna Returns to Début Role 

Twenty years after, Marie Delna has 
been heard in the réle in which she made 
her début at the Paris Opéra—that of 
Fidés. The present revival of “Le 
Prophéte” in Paris is being made at the 
Gaité-Lyrique, and Mme. Delna is the 
cutstanding feature of the cast. 

A propos the distinguished French 
contralto’s return to her début role, Le 
Courrier Musical asks, ‘‘Does she remem- 
ber the emotion that overcame her that 
night of her début, the success she had, 
the compliments of Félix Faure after the 
fourth act, which she played so power- 
fully? Mme. Delna has lost none of her 
appealing pathos; but, too generous with 
the beautiful sonorousness of her voice, 
she now dispenses it too lavishly and to 
the detriment of the middle register.” 

* * * 


Safonoff in Harness to the End 


Since the cables brought the sadden 
ing news of the passing of Wassily Sa- 
fonoff at his home in the Caucasus there 
has come to hand a copy of the Daily 
Telegraph of London containing an ap- 
pealing little item to which the cable’s 
message lends a touch of poignant pa- 
thos. The paragraph in the column con- 
ducted by ‘“‘Musicus” reads thus: 

“Letters recently received in London 
from Safonoff, from the Caucasus, show 
that that gallant old fellow is still keep- 
ing his musical flag flying. He, with one 
of his sons, has given @ cycle of Beetho- 
ven concerts with what he describes as a 
meager orchestra of forty. He declares 
that the playing of his little band, after 
a fortnight’s rehearsal, was worthy of 
the London Symphony Orchestra, and 
adds that the concerts were a huge suc- 
cess despite the neighboring anarchy.” 

BS * a 
Should Save Germans from Bad ‘Music 


Birmingham’s erudite music critic, Er- 
nest Newman, has found a special reason 
pertinent to the musical welfare of the 
German people themselves that makes it 
absolutely necessary for the Allies to 
prevent Germany from winning the war. 
[t must be done, he says, if only to save 
the German people from the deluge of 
bad German music that would sweep over 
them in that undesirable event. 

“There would be no end to the Hymns 
of Triumph, Victory Marches and Te 
Deums that the German printing presses 
would pour forth,” Mr. Newman writes 

the National News. “Two only of the 
works of jubilation that followed the war 
of 1870 have survived to our day—the 


yd 


umphlied’ of Brahms; but no doubt there 
were a few thousand others in 1871.” 
a * * 


“Lodoletta” Popular in Rome 
With Gemma Bellincioni’s daughter, 
Bianea Stagno Bellincioni, in the réle 
rence Easton sings at the Metropoli- 
n, “Lodoletta” has been drawing good 
ises at the Costanzi in Rome again 
iS winter. The cast has been strength- 


\aisermarsch’ of Wagner and the ‘Tri- - 


ened this season by giving the leading 


tenor part, Flammen, to Benjamin Gigli. 


The younger Bellincioni, however, is 
not heard to the best advantage in an 
auditorium of Costanzi dimensions. She 
has not inherited the dramatic capabili- 
ties vocally that made her mother the 
foremost dramatic soprano of Italy. She 
has a pure and sweet voice and she is 
endowed with great personal charm, it 
seems, but her powers are adapted only 
for a small frame. Moreover, her ex- 


unlike most of his fellow craftsmen, Hol- 
brooke is an excellent pianist. Accord- 
ing to the chronicle already quoted, “his 
astonishing skill as a pianist was again 
all-compelling” in all three solo numbers. 

Another feature of the same program 
was a melodious “Romance” for viola solo 
by Benjamin Dale, who has been in an 
internment camp in Germany since the 
beginning of the war. Dale evidently 


feels that the viola is sadly neglected as 
a solo instrument, as he has also writ- 





talked to the Musical Association in Lon- 
don about his project and incidentally 
gave not only his immediate hearers, but 
also the outside world some wholesome 
food for thought. 

In these days of earnest endeavor to 
bring the American musician and Amer- 
ican music into their own in the eyes of 
their own public one point Mr. Bough- 
ton made is particularly timely—namely, 
that just as a man must develop his in- 
dividual powers before he can _ serve 
others to any purpose, so must a nation 
cultivate its own peculiar resources and 
characteristics before it can count in the 
intercourse of peoples. 

“A nation which depends for existence 
in any direction upon the productions 
and resources of another nation is 
doomed to suffering of some kind and to 
depend upon other nations for our art 
is dangerous to our national interests. 
How vitally important the development 
of a specifically national music is for us 
is not realized, chiefly because the effects 
of music are so subtle. Even in educa- 
tion, where it should occupy the first 
place, it has only a grudging of final 
recognition.” 

The English composer went on to 
show, according to the London Musical 
Times, that Germany has never made the 
mistake of regarding music of national 
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An Alpine Serenade for American Soldiers of the Sea 


This is an official photograph of the 
and full of the spirit of martial ardor, 
the soldiers 


perience in moving pictures is thought to 
be responsible for the fact that her con- 
ception of Lodoletta is “a little too Japa- 
nese.” 

It will be recalled that this lady was 
one of the new singers the redoubtable 
Oscar Hammerstein was planning to in- 
troduce in this country at his Lexington 
Opera House. With his unique aptness 
for pigeon-holing personalities he re- 
ferred to her as a “Dresden china prima 
donna.” 

a a * 
A Byronic Inspiration for Holbrooke 


It is not long since Joseph Holbrooke 
brought forward a string quartet he had 
composed bearing the special designa- 
tion of the “Pickwick” Quartet and pre- 
sumably expressing the musical equiva- 
lent of the essence of the Pickwickian 
spirit. Since then the author of “Childe 
Harold” seems to have engaged his at- 
tention in a musical way, for at the third 
of the concerts he has been giving in 
Liverpool this season he introduced a 
“Byron” Pianoforte Quartet, his Op. 31. 

This gifted English composer, who had 
so many unfortunate experiences during 
his one and only visit to this country 
that he will probably never quite forgive 
us for the conditions that made them 
possible, has many admirers in Liverpool 
—probably that is why he gives so many 
more concerts there than, for instance, 
in London, where he feels he has not been 
particularly well treated. His Liverpool 
public found his “Byron” Quartet a 
work of strong individuality of thought 
and expression. I was also impressed 
with his “tumultuous Toccata” for the 
piano. This he played himself, in addi- 
tion to two.of Debussy’s Preludes, for, 


Horizon 
as wll 


Serenading the Khaki. 
music, 


Blue 
as war's 


ten a somewhat elaborate suite for the 
viola. 


* tk * 


Another Musical Beecham Heard From 


Evidently Sir Thomas Beecham has 
not monopolized all the musical talent 
apportioned to the Beecham family. An 
interesting story is now going the rounds 
in London to the effect that a young 
woman with an unknown name attended 
the recent voice trials held by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company in London and 
made a most favorable impression with 
her singing upon Mrs. Rosa and Con- 
ductors Van Noorden and Winckworth. 
She was forthwith engaged and shortly 
afterward she began rehearsals with the 
company. 

Now it turns out that she is a Miss 
Beecham, a_ sister of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and that her reason for using 
an assumed name was that she wished 
to succeed, if at all, entirely on her own 
merits. She has requested, however, that 
her own name be used from now on. 
Why she should go outside the family for 
her first opportunity for operatic experi- 
ence is not quite clear, unless Sir 
Thomas had refused to place her in his 
company on the ground of its not being 
politic, or she preferred not to serve her 
apprenticeship under the supervision of 
anyone so closely related to her as her 
brother. 


* # * 


Why National Music Is a Vital Need 


3efore the war came Rutland Bough- 
ton’s effort to locate the fountain-head of 
British national music drama at the old 
abbey of Glastonbury was getting well 
way. 


under Recently Mr. Boughton 





In other words, a company of Alpine buglers, picturesque 
has joined with their military band to entertain with airs of sunny France 
of the sea, who form a part of the American expeditionary forces fighting for liberty. 


unimportance, but has accorded it the 
most generous recognition. “By its 
means the emotions of German children, 
German adolescents and German adults 
receive a constant stimulus, unifying 
them, refreshing them and emphasizing 
—perhaps even exaggerating—the tradi- 
tions of Germanism, German legends and 
German history. 

“Wagner has given the most perfect 
expression of German character,” says 
Mr. Boughton, “and in so doing has in- 
creased the power of that character both 
for good and evil. Britain has no simi- 
lar asset of an equal value, nor is likely 
to have for a few generations, for that 
kind of great imaginative and expressive 
power cannot be acquired unless it has 
its roots deep down in the general will 
of a people and unless it has been culti- 
vated as carefully as it is cultivated in 
Germany.” 

It is primarily to contribute to this 
end that the Glastonbury project was 
originated. It set out to develop on a 
national British basis those elements of 
music and drama that have their roots 
in the simpler folk of the English coun- 
tryside, not ignoring the good things of 
other peoples—on the contrary, profiting 
by them—but intent first of all on being 
true to the spirit of British nationality. 
The work is not to be viewed, however, 
as a kind of British Bayreuth. It had 
its real origin not in Wagner, but in the 
later ideas of Ruskin. 

* + * 


Too Much Unnecessary Music Written 





No greater monument to misdirected 
energy is to be found than in the amount 


[Continued on page 20] 
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[Continued from page 17] 

of unnecessary music that is written, in 
the opinion of the London Referee. It is 
appalling, that paper declares, while 
calling attention to the fact that for the 
time being it has been checked by the 
shortage of paper. 

“But this is no cure. There is no de- 
mand for music which practically re- 
peats what has been said many times 
previously and often more eloquently, 
but there is a demand for music inspired 
by vivacious ideas and strong emotional 
impulse. It is by works of this kind 
of humble or ambitious character, simple 
or elaborate, that British composers will 
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be able to seize the opportunities now 
offered them. It can only be done by the 
avoidance of imitation and the strenuous 
endeavor to secure rational expression of 
personality.” ov ln 





Mr. and Mrs. Gideon Find Favor in 
Concert at Jewish Center 


The dedication exercises of the new 
Jewish Center, New York, culminated 
in a program of unusual attractive- 
ness. A vision of the Jewish Cen- 
ter planned by Samuel Grossman and 
“musicated” by A. W. Binder found 
such favor with the large audience that 
it had to be repeated. An especially in- 
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WE DO NOT ASK 


That you judge of the merits of THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 
solely from the names and reputation of its 
editors, Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, 
Emil Sauer, Edgar Stillman Kelley, and their 


We add to this the weight of testimony from 
such sources as Miss Bertha Baur, Directress of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, who says: 
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“The success of the Progressive Series here is 
It does for its department what 
it does for the private teacher. 
many pupils to the Conservatory, some of 
the Course with piano 
study, harmony and counterpoint, in separate 
classes. The incentive, stimulated by the study 
of the Series, has taken them out of the groove 
of the routine of years and inspired them to 
ambitions to rise as pianists, theorists, teach- 
ers; ambitions which had never existed in them, 
or have laid dormant, stifled by the grind and 
wear of their daily work, as just small town 
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May the Progressive Series not have some message for you, too? 
Sample text material and full information supplied free of all charge 
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It is attracting 
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BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. 


Hermann Felber, Jr. 


“THINK AND EXPRESS THEMSELVES AS ONE” 


Initial concert in Boston makes splendid impression 


“The ensemble is excellent; not only in precision, mechanism and 
balance, but also in euphony, homogeneity and plasticity. 
have a simultaneous command of nuances. 
Their taste is pure; their interpretation is intelligent. 
Intelligence alone may command respect: it does not always in musical 
performances interest. The performance last night was interesting. For 
in addition to the display of the qualities noted above, there was the 
expression of youthful enthusiasm. The four played as if they themselves 
enjoyed it. To use a favorite word of Hazlitt, they played with gusto."’— 


Philip Hale in Boston ““Herald.“’ March 21, 1918. 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. C. 
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teresting feature of the program was a 
set of twelve Russian Jewish folk songs 
sung by Constance Ramséy Gideon of 
Boston to the accompaniments of Henry 
Gideon. These songs, ranging from the 
simplest of cradle songs to the most 
hilarious wedding songs, form part of 
the collection which Mr. and Mrs. Gideon 
have been arranging for publication. 
The complete collection will be twenty 
in number, aiming to give a vivid picture 
of life in the Russian Pale. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gideon were heard with closest at- 
tention and roundly applauded. 





“Iowa New Yorkers” Hear Harriet 
Ware’s Songs 
The “Iowa New Yorkers,” for their 


annual “Musical Day,’ presented John 
Barnes Wells, tenor; Harriet Ware, com- 
poser, and Elenore Altman, pianist, in a 
very fine program at.Hotel Astor, March 
22. Miss Ware, guest of honor, also 
acted as accompanist for Mr. Wells, who 
sang seven of her charming songs and 
his splendid tenor voice with Miss 
Ware’s vital sympathetic accompani- 
ments and the pleasing personalities of 
both artists make an interesting artistic 
combination. Miss Altman in a group 
of Chopin and numbers by Stojowski 
and Liszt affirmed the impression she 
has made at previous appearances this 
season of being a pianist of sterling 
worth. 





Allen McQuhae Sings at Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 23.— 
Allen McQuhae, a young Irish-American 
tenor, gave a song recital at the Vassar 
College chapel on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 20. This recital was a gift to 
the college from one of its musical 
alumnae, Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes 
of Cleveland, who also acted as Mr. Mc- 
Quhae’s accompanist. Opening with 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” Mr. Mc- 
Quhae gave an extremely interesting 
group of modern Russian songs, “The 
Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, being the most  enponoe 
After a group of English songs the young 
tenor sang four Irish songs with much 
vivacity and humor. They were espe- 
cially well suited to him with their Irish 
drollery. M. E. M. 





Mary Jordan and Joseph Malkin Give 
Washington Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The 
second Sunday “Pop” concert, under the 
management of Arthur Green, occurred 
on March 17, with Joseph Malkin, ’cell- 
ist, and Mary Jordan, contralto. The 
program was artistic and received the 
hearty appreciation of the audience, the 
artists being very generous in encores. 
Miss Jordan displayed her voice of wide 
range and smooth tones in “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos” (Verdi) and 
several groups of songs. Her interpre- 
tations of “Ye Who Have Yearned 
Alone,” Tschaikowsky, and “Le Nil,” Le- 
roux, with ’cello obbligato, were espe- 
cially appealing. Mr. Malkin was espe- 
cially pleasing in two of his own com- 
positions, “Sarabande” and “Romance 
sans Paroles.” George Wilson, local 
pianist, admirably sustained the réle of 
accompanist for both artists. An inter- 
esting feature was the large attendance 
of sailors and so'diers, as Mr. Green had 
invited a contingent from each of the 
ten training camps. 





Albany Audience Greets Jascha Heifetz 
in Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 20.—Jascha 
Heifetz, the young Russian violinist, was 
heard in concert last night in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall by a large audience of 
music patrons from Albany and vicinity. 
The wildest enthusiasm greeted every 
number. There were no externals of 
pose, mannerisms or dramatic appeal and 
his severely impersonal manner gave the 
impression that the violinist was play- 
ing for his own pleasure and unconscious 
of his demonstrative audience. Many 
encores were added to the programmed 








numbers. André Benoist was his co- 
worker as accompanist. W. A. H. 
JACOB M. 
VIOLINIST 
Concerts 
Recitals 
STUDIOS—25 East 99th Street 
New York City 
Phone Lenox 5/9] 
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MARIO SALVINI MAY HEAD NEW 
OPERA COMPANY IN NEW YORK 





Jocal Teacher Tells of Plans— 
Seat Prices Would Range 
Ten Cents Up 


NEW opera company, designed pri- 
re marily td cater to the working 
‘lass of New York, looms as a possibility 
for next season, according to Mario Sal- 
vini, the vocal teacher, who is scheduled 
o be the artistic director of the projected 
ganization. 

“Excellent opera can be given for very 
reasonable prices,” said Mr. Salvini, cit- 
ing the success of the well-known “popu- 
lar-price” opera houses in Europe, “and 
it will be our endeavor to present the 
best works of the Italian, French and, 
later, German masters, at a scale of 
prices ranging from ten cents to $1.50. 
four performances a week would be 
given, including two matinées. 

“Thousands of persons who love opera 
have been unable to satisfy their yearn- 
ings to hear the best operas because of 
the prohibitive prices. It is the idea of 
the guarantors of the proposed company 
to engage some excellent singers, to have 
the productions on good but an unpre- 
tentious scale, in a theater which is in 
some comparatively central location, out- 
side of the expensive center.” 

In the meanwhile Mr. Salvini is con- 
tinuing his work with his large classes 
at his New York studio. 





Many Concert Engagements Booked for 
Rosa Raisa 


Among the recent bookings made for 
Rosa Raisa, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, are appearances at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music; Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Philadelphia; New 
York Hippodrome; Carnegie Hall 
(Rubinstein Club) ; Boston Opera House, 
Boston; Bangor Festival, Bangor, Me.; 
Portland Festival, Portland, Me.; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Waldorf-Astoria (Rubinstein 
Club), New York; Auditorium Theater, 
Chicago. A concert tour for April and 
May is being booked. 





“Day of Opera” at Lima Music Club 


LIMA, OHIO, March 23.—In spite of 
an inferior piano, the “Day of Opera” 
given by the Women’s Music Club was 
an interesting musical event. The pro- 
gram opened with the intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria” and Barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” given by Mrs. Harry Mac- 
donald, organist. Blanche Finicle in the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” re- 
vealed a voice of lovely color, fresh, vig- 
orous and even in all registers. Branson 
Harkey Holmes, violinist, scored in the 
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Mario Salvini, New York Vocal Special- 
ist, Taking His Morning Stroll 











“Meditation” from “Thais.” The fa- 
miliar Saint-Saéns’s “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” introduced an old Lima 
favorite, Millie Sonntag Urfer, who, de- 
spite a very severe cold, won much ap- 
plause. Mrs. Fred Gooding and Mrs. 
John Carnes sang “Every Flower” from 
“Butterfly,” in which their voices 
blended delightfully. Mrs. C. S. Baxter 
gave the “He is Good, He is Kind” from 
“Hérodiade,” displaying a beautiful lyric 
soprano. The program closed with an 
arrangement by Gustav Volk of the in- 
terlude from “Jewels of the Madonna” 
for piano, played by Nellie Kriete and 
Mrs. A. L. White. H. E. H. 





Mrs. Williams, John Smallman and Ray- 
mond Simonds Welcomed in Plymouth 


PLYMOUTH, MAss., March 1.—The 
Plymouth Choral Society, George Sawyer 
Dunham, conductor, gave a concert in 
the Church of the Pilgrimage, on Feb. 15, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. The 
society was assisted by these well-known 
Boston soloists: Grace Bonner Williams, 
soprano; John Smallman, baritone, and 
Raymond Simonds, tenor. Gaul’s “Joan 
of Arc” was the work presented. In ad- 
dition to her part of the title réle of 
this work, Mrs. Williams sang a group 
of French songs of Fourdrain, Dalcroze 
and Bachelet with her accustomed 
charm, skill and beautiful voice. Be- 
sides their parts in the cantata, Messrs. 
Simonds and Smallman sang a duet by 
Bullard and were heartily received. The 
accompaniments were supplied by Alice 
B. Hall, pianist, and Clarke’s Orchestra. 





Recitalists Win Praise in Brooklyn 


A large, enthusiastic audience heard 
three pupils of Etta Hamilton Morris in 
recital, Wednesday evening, March 20, 
at her studio in Brooklyn. Stanley M. 
Clark, tenor, sang with artistry “Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” by Handel, 
and Fay Foster’s “Nipponese Sword 
Song.” Hazel M. Clark, lyric soprano, 
was heard in Micaela’s aria from ‘“Car- 
men,” sung with exquisite legato, and 
“Thou Brilliant Bird,” in which she dis- 
played excellent technique and birdlike 
top notes. Hattie M. Haussten, con- 
tralto, showed a voice of fine quality and 
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wide range. Her best work was done in 
an aria from “Gioconda.” Herman 
Charles Pantley, pianist, was assisting 
artist. He gave the Schumann-Liszt 
“Frihlingsnacht” delightfully and his 
playing of the familiar “Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” No. 4, showed fine technique 
and strong interpretative ability. Alice 
McNeill was accompanist. 





Y. M. C. A. Worker at Camp Wadsworth 
Gives Recital at Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 21.—A concert 
was given last evening in the auditorium 
of the State Educational Building by 
John L. Nelson, lyric baritone, and as- 
sisting artists, for the benefit of the 
Fifty-first Pioneer Infantry at Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartansburg, S. C., with 
which organization Mr. Nelson is doing 
Y. M. C. A. work. Beulah Gaylord 
Young, dramatic soprano, and Lydia 
Vosburgh, mezzo-soprano, each gave a 
group of songs in a pleasing manner. 
Harry Alan Russell and Mrs. Henrietta 
Gainsley Cross were the accompanists. 

H 





Catholic Choral Club of Philadelphia to 
Sing at Camp Dix 
Nicola A. Montani, conductor of the 
Catholic Choral Club of Philadelphia, 
will take his organization to Camp Dix 
on April 7, where they are scheduled to 
give a concert for the men, under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 
The club’s annual concert is announced 
for the early part of May at the Acad- 
emy of Music. The first presentation of 
Mr. Montani’s cantata, “The Bells,” will 
be given with orchestra accompaniments 
by the Treble Clef, under the direction 
of Kar] Schneider, on April 25. 





INDIANAPOLIS HEARS THIBAUD 





Violinist Creates Fine Impression in 
Recital—Child Soprano Sings 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 20.— The 
French violinist, Jacques Thibaud, was 
enthusiastically received at the Manner- 
chor on the evening of March 14. His 
program included the “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” (Lalo), “Ballade et Polonaise” 
(Vieuxtemps), “Saltarelle’ (Wieniaw- 
ski), besides groups by Bach, Couperin- 
Salmon, Pugnani-Kreisler, Giraud and 
Marsick. With the capable support of 
Nicolai Schneer at the piano the entire 
program was an artistic success. 

At the two concerts given for the 
French -Relief in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Severin, arranged by Mrs. Clar- 
ence Coffin, on the afternoons of March 
2 and 16, large audiences enjoyed the 
playing of Jeannette Orlaff, Leslie 
Payne, Mrs. Clarence Coffin, Mrs. George 
Rockwood and Elmer Andrew Steffen. 

The recital hall of the Public Library 
was filled on the evening of March 10, 
when fourteen-year-old Rosemary Pfaff, 
soprano, sang a pretentious program of 
arias and songs, accompanied by her 
teacher, Lillian Adam Wiesike. + a 





La Porte Choral Society Gives Fine 
Presentation of “Rose Maiden” 


LA PorTE, IND., March 21.—The La 
Porte Choral Society gave a fine concert 
for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross on Monday evening, March 1, when 
they repeated Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” to 
a crowded house. The Choral Society, 
aided by Gustaf Holmquist, will give 
“Elijah” on May 18. 
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i NEW YORK 


Times 
_ “Mr. Lamont again showed his excellent qual- 
: ity in a high, ringing tenor voice.” 


Evening Telegram 

i ‘‘The réle of Folco was well sung by the tenor, 
} Forrest Lamont. tn the last act, he sang a duet 
; with Mme. Raisa so effectively that both singers 
were hailed with enthusiasm by the audience.” 


{ Staats-Zeitung 
; “In Forrast Lamont, Mme. Raisa found an 
able support, one who possesses a most extraor- 


FORREST LAMONT in “‘Isabeau 


Leading Tenor Chicago Opera Association 


dinary voice, and who is fast on his way to 
becoming a star in the operatic firmament.” 
Herald 
‘‘Mr. Lamont did his best work as Foico. He 
has a splendid dramatic voice and he did excep- 
tionally wel! with the music of ‘isabeau.’ ” 


BOSTON 
Boston Herald (by Philip Hale) 

“Mr. Lamont made a very favorable impres- 
sion as Folco. He sang and acted with freedom 
and spontaneity, with a full compelling voice 
and action.” 


Concert Direction: Chicago Opera Association 


77 SCORES IN NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 
















Boston Daily Advertiser (by Louis C. Elson) 

“The ‘Song of the Hawk,’ the gem of the first 
act, was brilliantly sung by Mr. Lamont, the 
Rhadames of last Monday. Mr. Lamont’s work 
was throughout commendable.” 

Boston Globe 

‘‘Mr. Lamont did good service for the youth 
whose spirit, ardent and adventurous, knocks at 
the outer gates of the world. The difficult song 
of the falcon was well sung.’’ 

Boston Evening Record (by J. V. Clark) 

“The réle of Folco was sung by Mr. Lamont 
with fervor. His voice has a good ringing 
quality.” 
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AN AMERICAN OPERA TRIUMPHS 


“SHANEWIS” (THE ROBIN WOMAN 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
and NELLE RICHMOND EBERHART 


politan Opera House, New York, 
Saturday, March 23, 1918 


Photo by Campbell Studios 
PAUL ALTHOUSE 
“Lionel Rhedes”’ 





© Mishkin 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 


“Shanewis”’ 








Mr. Cadman and Mrs. 
Eberhart wish to express 
through this page their 
appreciation of the efforts 
of the American cast, 
whose photographs ap- 
pear here— and to 
Tsianira. 




















A Few Significant Excerpts from the New 
York Reviews of March 24, 1918: 


W. J. HENDERSON in THE SUN: 


‘‘He (Cadman) has shown a greater command of the 
technic of opera than any of his predecessors among 
the American composers introduced at the Metro- 
politan.’’ 


HENRY T. FINCK in THE EVENING POST: 
‘*‘Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘Shanewis,’ which had 
its premiére on Saturday, is undoubtedly the best 
opera ever composed in America, with the exception of 
Victor Herbert’s ‘Natoma.’ ”’ 


W. B. CHASE in THE TIMES: 


‘*‘Mr. Cadman’s music was a surprise to many who 
knew him only as a composer of graceful sonjs. His 
opera proved a succession of sons, a constant delight 
in this respect.’ 


PAUL MORRIS in THE HERALD: 


Photo by BE. F. Foley ‘‘Mr. Cadman’s opera is in some respects the best 
KATHLEEN HOWARD native work that has been sung at the Metropolitan.”’ 


“Mrs. Everton” 


ACCLAIMED at Its Premiere at the Metro- 





MARIE SUNDELIUS 
“Amy” 





© Mishkin 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
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THOMAS CHALMERS 
“Philip Harjo” 


The Piano-Vocal Score of ‘‘SHANEWIS”? is published by the 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC. PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


For sale at all music stores 
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FINE CONCERTS IN ATLANTA 


Music Study Club Presents Cincinnati 
Symphony and Harold Bauer 

ATLANTA, GA., March 28.—The At- 
lanta Music Study Club closed its series 
of winter concerts Tuesday night by pre- 
senting the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Auditorium. The concert, the 
first of this orchestra in Atlanta, drew 
in audience of several thousand, who 
even at the close of the last number stood 
in the aisles and applauded so long and 
enthusiastically that the musicians were 
compelled to return from the wings for 
still another number. 

With its American conductor, Henry 
K. Hadley, the orchestra played almost 
in the shadow of Fort Oglethorpe, where 
its former conductor, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, is held a prisoner as an enemy 
alien. The program was much the same 
as in other cities. 

Preceding the concert of the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra the Music Study Club last 
Thursday night presented Harold Bauer, 
who was given a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 

Mrs. Armond Carroll, who has been 
very active in making the series of con- 
certs just closed such a great success, has 
been re-elected president of the Music 
Study Club. L. K. S. 


MAUD POWELL IN SIOUX CITY 





Famous Violinist Again Wins Triumph 
in Recital Program 


Sioux City, Iowa, March 22.—Maud 
Powell, foremost woman violinist, ap- 
peared as the sixth number on the Sioux 
City concert course last night and held 
an audience for more than two hours 
with her interpretation of inspiring mu- 
sic. Miss Powell, although filling the 
vacancy of Fritz Kreisler, who was for- 
merly booked, won the hearts of her au- 
dience with her fine artistry and her 
authority as a musician. 

This was Miss Powell’s second appear- 
ance in Sioux City, the first being made 
under the auspices of Mrs. Frederick 
Heizer. Arthur Loesser, her accom- 
panist, appeared in a group of piano 
numbers. The program closed with the 
playing and singing by the audience of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 






























ADMIRABLE PROGRAM GIVEN BY 
PUPILS OF LAZAR SAMOILOFF 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, the Russian Vocal Instructor, with a Group of His Pupils. 














Photo by Drucker & Co. 


The Photograph Was Made After 


a Concert Last Month at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York 


T Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 

Lazar S. Samoiloff presented twelve 
of his students on Saturday evening, 
March 23, to an interested audience. 

In a miscellaneous program Master 
Bernard Strain, a boy of eleven, sang 
admirably a Lullaby by Clutsam and for 
an encore ‘Mother Machree.” Viola 
Sherez, a high mezzo-soprano, revealed 
fine quality and an unusual range, while 
Rosita Smith, soprano, with a delightful 
personality delivered effectively songs by 
Collins and Foster. Thomas L. Allen, 
tenor, showed development in his work, 
singing the “Flower Song” from “Car- 
men” with round tone. J. De Huers, con- 
tralto, showed artistic ability in a duet 


Two songs by Gabriele Sibella gave 
Elsa Merrill an opportunity to do some 
splendid singing, marked by warmth and 
expression. Anita Cahill sang charm- 
ingly songs by Foster, Massenet and 
Rogers. Jeannette Arens outdid herself 
on this occasion. She chose the aria 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” and 
sang it with excellent results, winning an 
encore. Fine contralto singing was 
heard from Adelaide De Loca and 
Eleanor Jacobs scored a hit in her songs. 

The Samoiloff pupils, conducted by 
their teacher, sang a quartet and double 
quartet in able manner. Mr. Samoiloff 
made a short address and received much 
praise at the close of the evening for 
his pupils’ work. Both Miss Merrill and 


Lazar S. Weiner 
accompaniments in 


citals next season. 
played the piano 
praiseworthy style. 


Homer Humphrey Introduces Jean Huré 
Work in Boston Recital 


Boston, March 22.—Jean Huré’s man- 
uscript composition, “Pour la Communion 
d’une Messe de Minuet a Noél,” was 
played for the first time in America last 
evening by Homer Humphrey at a re- 
cital complimentary to teachers and stu- 
dents of the New England Conservatory 
of Music and their friends. The piece 
is in a very modern vein and was played 
through the courtesy of Georges Longy, 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


It may be said of Claude Debussy that he outlived his 
creative life. In the past decade he wrote some further 
piano pieces and songs, but in the ultimate sense their 
value is negligible. They are the dregs of genius. In 
the same fashion two other modern masters survived 
their powers—Richard Strauss and Max Reger. Strauss 
still walks the earth and before the war he wrote music. 
But his work was done when he completed the “Rosen- 
kavalier” and he ceased to be problematic long before 
that. Reger precipitated controversies at one time, but 
ended his existence confirmed in the reputation of a 
verbose and contrapuntal bore. Had Debussy died a 
dozen years earlier his passing would have assumed a 
vastly deeper significance. His contribution to music, 
the propulsive influence thereof and its leavening ca- 
pacity had not as yet been definitely gauged and under- 
stood. The extent of its potentialities filled with incerti- 
tude a world baffled by the mysterious, intangible beauty 
of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” To-day it is different. We 
know his message and have discounted those awesome 
speculations that unbalanced lucid judement and equ- 
able prevision back in 1905. 

In the kingdom of music there are souls whose gran- 
deur waxes as the vistas of time lengthen between us 
and them and others whose puissance shrinks and 
diminishes. We have illustrations of the former in a 
Bach, a Beethoven, a Wagner. Of the latter in a Strauss 
and a Debussy. The first type fortify and extend their 
dominion over the heart of mankind by their spiritual 
universality. This is the determining residue, the pre- 
cipitate which connotes the divine element as the ex- 
ternalities of the vesture grow tarnished and corroded 
by the action of time. The second disclose their rela- 
tive poverty of inner life and comprehensive resource 
in measure as the outward integument wears thread- 
bare. This is said w:thout any purpose of belittling 
the defunct French master. But to such a conclu- 


sion one is forced as one reads his message in the- 


hellish glare that marks the destruction of the old world 
structure. In a baleful hour, when only the bread of 
life can save humanity from utter spiritual annihilation, 
Claude Debussy cuts a slight and impotent figure, in- 
deed. As mankind cries out for such bread he gives it 
not a stone but, at most, a luscious, melting bonbon. In 
the hierarchy of the prophets of the most sacred of arts 
his place is decidedly not among the exalted. He stands 
apart from those who uphold the foundations. 

Withal, Debussy was in his way a supreme, a wonder- 


ful creator. He surpassed in originality of expression 
anyone since Richard Wagner. He gave to music a new 
direction through the agency of a new style. Indeed, 
it may be recorded as a bizarre paradox that style, 
rather than substance, constituted his most positive 
contribution to the evolution of music. He had compara- 
tively little to say and his emotional and spiritual prov- 


ince was almost tragically circumscribed. Yet what he 


said he uttered in an idiom and an accent that grew 
out of the very essence of his being, that was, indeed, 
co-equal with this in a degree that few other musical 
idioms of all time have been. That it was easy of imi- 
tation, that it has, in fact, been universally imitated 
and debased detracts nothing from its unapproachable 
individuality. Nor yet does it matter that its sources 
can be traced in the mediaeval French folk song with 
its Gregorian basis, in Moussorgsky and one or two 
other Russian nationalists, in César Franck and in Wag- 
ner. These facts have, in the last analysis, an academic 
interest, for Debussy when reduced to lowest terms re- 
mains himself. Antecedent influences are dissolved in 
an intangible but wholly impregnating substance of 
personality. 

Richard Strauss was the ponderous mouthpiece of a 
crassly materialistic age, which even now is passing 
through its hour of dissolution. Debussy voiced the 
antithesis of the material tendency—the standpoint 
reached by a hyper-intellectualism deceiving itself with 
illusions of spirituality. This tendency led its votaries 
across the borderlands of subliminal consciousness and 
there suffered them to stray till they involved them- 
selves inextricably in a psychic morass. The inescapable 
end was doubt, uncertainty, tragic pessimism. Striving 
to compass the exegetical with respect to life they be- 
came mired in impotence. Where they sought a window 
opening on uncharted cosmic seas they passed through 
iridescent mists of beauty to strike their heads against 
the immemorial stone wall. How different a path Bee- 
thoven traveled in the finale of the Ninth Symphony 
with a folksong on his lips! 

So, though “Pelléas” is beautiful with a beauty not 
of the casual world, it is unsatisfying. And “Pelléas” 
represents Debussyism in nuce. It is needless to speak 
of his other master works—the incomparably lovely 
“Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” the “Rondes de Printemps,” 
the “Iberia,” the songs, the piano pieces. They have 
all come into their own, and justly. They illustrate in 
its most precious aspect the good taste which is France, 
even as “Salome,” the “Heldenleben,” the “Domestica,” 
the ‘“‘Rosenkavalier” exemplify the bad taste which 
is Germany. They are grievously amiss in their judg- 
ment who charge Debussy with a lack of constructive 
sense because of the apparent fluidity of his medium 
and the subtle evanescence of his tinting. The “Aprés- 
midi” is as perfect, as logical, as linear in design as 
it is enchanting in color. So, too, and on a greater 
scale is “Pelléas’—a masterpiece at once of spon- 
taneity and of artifice. From this strange, epoch- 
making master all musicians have learned. It remains 
significant that none have yet amaigamated his style 
convincingly with other more tangible styles—a further 
indication of his individuality and aloofness as well as 
his limitation. Whether the thing will ever be done 
remains to be seen. At his death, however, Debussy is 
the rarest flower of an age, but not a seer of all time. 





MUCK AND AFTER 


Electing a successor to Dr. Muck has for months 
been a favorite pastime of at least one New York news- 
paper, despite the fact that certain responsible Bos- 
tonians could not see the alternative between the lately 
incarcerated leader and anybody else. In various quar- 
ters gossip has had it that, rather than countenance 
someone else at the helm of the famous organization, 
the orchestra would disband—for a period, at least. But 
all this happened before the government put the seal of 
its disapproval on Muck. That gave the situation sucha 
different aspect that any further talk of dissolving the 
orchestra would be universally regarded as poor patriot- 
ism and worse policy. As a matter of fact, Dr. Muck, 
though in many ways a very distinguished conductor, 
was in no sense an irreplaceable one. With a lesser 
instrument to work with than the Boston Symphony 
much of what he did would have stood out as conspicu- 
ously mediocre. MUSICAL AMERICA more’ than once 
found reason to criticize the coldness and academic qual- 
ity of his readings, most especially in the symphonies 
and overtures of Beethoven, though it must be confessed 
that under his baton the performances of such works 
as Mozart’s G Minor and “Jupiter”: Symphonies or the 
“Surprise” Symphony of Haydn were carried out with 
a volatile grace, a lucidity and a charm often beyond 
praise. However, the orchestra, splendid as it is, would 
stand a careful reconstitution. Let it be hoped that 
the new conductor—be he native or foreign—will root 
out a few weeds, paying especial attention to the wood- 
wind and brass choirs. Perhaps in the long run Muck’s 
departure will have salutary artistic as well as political 
consequences. 
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Caruso with His Godchild, “Marico” Tanara 


Tanara—Many a parent would count himself a favor 
ite of fortune to have Enrico Caruso as the godfather 
of his child. Maestro Fernando Tanara has been thus 
honored by the famous tenor. The latter is shown 
above holding his godchild ““Marico” (Mario Enrico), the 
seven months’ old son of Maestro Tanara. 


Giorni—Aurelio Giorni, the Italian pianist, has just 
been called by the Italian Government and must report 
for duty about the middle of May. He will give his 
second and last recital at AZolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, April 14. 


Pelucchi—The engagement has been anounced of 
Annetta Pelucchi, premiére danseuse of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Arthur Franklyn Blanchard of 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Blanchard is a member of the 
legislature of the State of Massachusetts. 


Barrientos—Mme. Marie Barrientos of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company entertained at tea at her home 
on the afternoon of March 26. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Finck, Mrs. W. J. Guard, 
Antonia Sawyer, Alfred Seligsberg, Alexander Lam 
bert, Maurice Halperson, George C. Jell and Andres de 
Segurola. 


Haughton—John Alan Haughton is the latest mem 
ber of the staff of MusIcCAL AMERICA to enter the army 
Mr. Haughton enlisted last week, when the first cal! 
came for New York men to join the tank companies, an( 
is now in training at Fort Slocum. His enlistment adds 
the fifth name to the roll of MusicAL AMERICA men in 
active service with the colors. 


Melba—Mme. Melba was made a Dame Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire in the Colonial honor 
list published on March 15. The singer turned over her 
Paris home for a war hospital in 1915 and has since 
sung at many benefits for war relief. At one of these 
in Australia, when she appeared with the actor, Cyri! 
Maude, $11,000 was realized. 


Da Costa—Blanche Da Costa, the gifted American 
soprano, appeared on March 13 at the annual reception 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution at the 
home of Mrs. Newton Dwight Hillis in Brooklyn. Miss 
Da Costa gave several groups of songs as the music:! 
part of the occasion and was received with warm favor 
for her artistic singing of them. 


De Tréville—Yvonne de Tréville, the soprano, has 
been requested by the Liberty Loan Drive Committee 
to aid at the opening of the big drive on the morniny 
of April 6 by singing “La Marseillaise” on the steps of 
the Sub-Treasury. Miss de Tréville will also sin 
“Who’s Ready?” as an especially opportune Englis! 
number. Both songs will be accompanied by the ban 


Galagher—One of the most prized testimonials 
the possession of Charles E. Galagher, basso, was se! | 
him after his recent appearance as soloist with t! 
Apollo Musical Club at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, is ° 
letter written by W. M. De Hart, who was the fir‘ 
person to volunteer on the Union side during the Ci\ 
War of 1861-65. The old soldier writes that “his chee! > 
were bathed in tears” as he listened to the basso. 


Brown—Of all the praise that Eddy Brown receiv: | 
at the close of his Carnegie Hall recital on March ! 
none pleased him more than that of Leopold Auer. T! 
distinguished master, who numbers Eddy Brown amo! 
his favorite pupils, and who has watched h’s successf 
career in America with pride and interest, occupied 
box at the recital. Immediately after the final enco 
Professor Auer hurried to the artist’s room to besto 
a paternal kiss on the young man’s cheek and assu) 
Mr.-Brown that he had made his teacher proud ar! 
happy. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


E know an artist who rolls his eyes 

and waves his ears when he talks. 
He clenches his fists and stamps the 
earth when he tells a story. Every few 
moments his chest heaves and he cries 
out: “J am full of temperament!!!” 
flames burst out and the earth rumbles 
when he thunders: “My _ tempera- 
ment! ll” 

We heard him sing. A pigeon’s egg 
holds more passion. Several young birds, 
in fact, flew in the window and alighted 
on his neck during his “‘Vengeance Cry of 
Sicily’s Wildest Lover.” They thought it 
was the cooing of a weakly young mate. 

We know another artist. He is pale 
and stutters a little, and he giggles on 
occasions. He is .so mild that the hat- 
check boys and the waiters swagger be- 
fore him and demand double fee. 

We heard him sing. A policeman on 
his beat three blocks away began to weep 
when the artist sang a simple ditty. The 
ushers went into convulsions of anger 
when he sang of a little grasshopper who 
was almost strangled by a wicked angle- 
worm. When he sang the “Revenge!” 
aria the piano strings snapped from the 
heat, the seats sizzled, and finally they 
had to call the police reserves, the fire 
department and the Federal troops to 
quiet the pandemonium. 

* * * 


When Dr. Muck was cruelly torn from 
his $28,000 stand some one, of course, 
had to be selected to swing the baton of 
the noted Swiss citizen. So some one ap- 
pointed his temporary successor. 

And we learn that Dr. Muck’s suc- 
cessor is one of the twenty-three alien 
enemy members of the orchestra. 

* * * 


In deference to his expression these 
days, the Bostonians, ever susceptible to 
moods, have dropped the Major and are 
calling him Minor H. 

* o* * 

More singers needed for the Chicago 
Opera Company. Campanini is on his 
way to Europe to engage them. 

Another conductor needed for the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Of course someone will 
soon be on his way to Europe to engage 
one, 

And so it goes on. 

But, honestly, 

Isn’t it becoming 

TIRESOME! 

ok ” * 
_ A moral wave must have struck Ohio. 
[wo publications which invariably for- 
get the two short words ““MusIcaAL AMER- 
\CA” after various articles, recently gave 
full credit for several ,items. 


We know. of no higher tribute to Cad- 
man’s opera than the fact that “Shane- 
wis” succeeded in spite of its Pullman- 


car title. 
ok + * 


N. J. Papers Please Copy 


There’s only one way to deal with the 
gloom-monger who tells you that music 
is a “non-essential” in war time. And 
that is to stand him up alongside the rest 
of the persons who are aiding and com- 
forting the enemy—the jellyfish members 
of our Government, the profiteers, the 
politicians and the pack of aeroplane 
wolves. 

* * * 

“Why did Mild write such a lambast- 
ing, blistering criticism on Blanko, the 
new pianist?” 

“He found out that Blanko was a rela- 
tion.” 
P * * * 


You Are Absolutely Right, Sir 


[S. Jay Kaufman in the N. Y. Globe] 


“Cantus Firmus” is the conductor of ‘Point 
and Counterpoint” in MusICAL AMERICA. He 
adds to the diction controversy by quoting 
our line ‘“‘As between the choice of English as 
spoken by the average Englishman and Eng- 
lish as spoken by the average American, we 
very much prefer the latter.” And says 
“Cantus Firmus,”’ “When will some of our 
American singers realize that pure diction is 
not necessarily a painful imitation of our 
English friend’s mannerisms?” 

Glad you agree, sir. And that means, sir, 
that you like the diction of Mr. Werrenrath. 

* 2° 


Violinists, Don’t Read This 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

According to the printed program for 
Alma Gluck’s concert last evening, she 
sang a song the title of which was “Hay, 
for a Fiddler.” Whether this is a new 
conservation propaganda on account of 
the wheat shortage or whether the sup- 
ply of feathers for bedding is decreasing 
is not stated in the program; in fact, no 
one seems to know why hay is considered 
desirable for a fiddler. 

Can this be brought to the attention of 
the Musical Alliance with the idea of de- 
termining the right amount of hay for 
each fiddler and seeing that it is properly 
provided? J. ALFRED SPOUSE. 

Binghamton, N. Y., March 20, 1918. 

* * * 


The Knowing Sergeant 
[From Life] 


SUSPECTED TARVELER: “I tell you I am 
an American.” 

FRENCH SERGEANT: “Sing the words 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“T can’t.” 
“Pass, monsieur. You are an Ameri- 
can.” 
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RTHUR FOOTE, composer, born 
4% Salem, Mass., March 5, 1853. Early 
education in Salem public schools; also 
studied piano as a child. Began har- 


mony with Stephen A. Emery in 1870. 
Kntered Harvard same year. A.B., 
1874; A.M., 1875, 
for special work 
in music with J. 
K. Paine. 

After gradua- 
tion, began piano 
and organ with 
B. J. Lang. First 
public appear- 
ance as pianist, 
Boston, 1878. Be- 


came _ organist 
First Unitarian 
Church, Boston, 


same year and 
held this position 
until 1910. Mar- 
ried Kate Grant 
Knowlton, Bos- 
ton, July, 1880. 
Has appeared 
8 piano soloist with various orchestras 





Arthur Foote 


and chamber-music organizations, and 
also in recital in Boston and elsewhere. 

President for ten years of Cecilia So- 
ciety. President of Oliver Ditson Society 
for relief of needy musicians. President 
South End Music School Settlement, Bos- 
ton. Honorary president American 
Guild of Organists 1909-1912. Member 
of Institute of Arts and Letters, Fellow 
of American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Member Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. Clubs: Tavern and Harvard, 
Boston; Braeburn Country, West New- 
ton, Mass. 

Author, with Walter R. Spaulding, 
“Modern Harmony”. Author, “Practical 
Things in Piano Playing.” Published 
musical works include two overtures and 
one suite for full orchestra and two for 
string orchestra, four “character pieces” 
after “Omar Khayyam.” 

Chamber music: Two trios, one piano 
quintet, one violin and piano sonata, 
various short pieces. About twenty 
songs and an equal number of duets. 
Cantatas and choruses for men’s voices, 
a number of anthems and about a dozen 
organ numbers. Forty piano pieces. 
Present residence, Brookline, Mass. 


MAINE FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 





W. R. Chapman Announces List of 
Notables for This Year’s Concerts 


BANGOR, ME., March 31.—William R. 
Chapman, conductor of the Maine Music 
Festival, has announced the artists for 
the twenty-second annual festival to be 
held in this city in the Auditorium on 
Oct. 3, 4 and 5. The names are as fol- 
lows: 

Opening evening, Louis Graveure, 
baritone, in the title réle of “Elijah” 
with Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano; 
Georgiana Fales, contralto, and Norman 
Arnold, tenor, together with the Com- 
munity Chorus of 250 voices and orches- 
tra. Second evening, Hipolito Lazaro, 
tenor of the Metropolitan will be the 
star. The closing evening, Rosa Raisa, 
dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company, will sing, provided she is able 
to get back from her South American 
engagement in time to fill the date; if 
unable to do so, her contract will extend 
to 1919. In case of her non-appearance 
Lucy Gates, soprano, and Ethel Legin- 
ska, pianist, will appear as soloists the 
last evening. 

Religion and patriotism will be united 
in this festival. Two short patriotic can- 
tatas, Carl Busch’s “America” and Wil- 
liam Lester’s “Tale of the Bell,” will be 
given, together with many short miscel- 
laneous numbers for the chorus. The 
orchestra will be the same as in pre- 
vious seasons, augmented by some play- 
ers from the New York Philharmonic, 
and will be a feature of one of the after- 
noon programs. J. L. B. 





RAISA SCORES IN CONCERT 





Hippodrome Throng Applauds Soprano 
with Rimini and Franko 


Before an audience which filled the 
New York Hippodrome, Rosa Raisa, the 
Chicago Opera soprano, sang on Sunday 
afternoon for the benefit of the Natural- 
ization Aid League, assisted by the bari- 
tone, Giacomo Rimini, also of the Chicago 
Opera Association. The conductor of the 
event was the ever-popular Nahan 
Franko with his orchestra. 

The program with which Miss Raisa 
delighted her responsive audience com- 
prised selections from ‘‘Ernani,”’ “La 
Pique Dame,” “Aida,” “Norma” and “II 
Trovatore,” and a group of Russian 
songs, not to mention several encores 
that were insistently demanded. Mr. 
Rimini also came in for his share of 
spontaneous commendation with the 
dramatically interpreted ‘Pagliacci’ 
Prologue, Rossini’s “Tarantella,” selec- 
tion from “Otello” and “Don Giovanni” 
and in the duet with Miss Raisa from “Il 
Trovatore.” And Nahan Franko ap- 
pealed to his audience as ever with his 
violin solo as much as with his conduct- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Arensky’s “Russian Revolutionary An- 
them,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, the 
“Tableau Musicale” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Liszt’s “Second Rhapsody” and 
other numbers. 





San Antonio Orchestra Ends Concert 
Season 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 16.— At 
the last popular concert given by the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, on 
Sunday, March 10, Levy Meeks, a prom- 
ising young soprano, made her début, 
singing Musetta’s Waltz Song from “Bo- 
héme.” Her voice is of unusual sweet- 
ness and clearness and her work was 
greatly appreciated. She responded to 
an encore with “Coming Through the 


Rye.” The orchestra, under the able 
leadership of Julian Paul Blitz, gave 
several pleasing numbers. Cc. D. M. 





Lenora Sparkes to Create Part in Fes- 
tival at Evanston, IIl. 


Lenora Sparkes, after the completion 
of the Metropolitan season, will sing in 
several concerts and also appear at the 
Evanston (Ill.) Festival on May 30, 
when she will create the soprano part 
in the new work, “The Rhapsody of St. 
Bernard,” the poem by St. Bernard de 
Clairvaux, with music by David Stanley 
Smith. Miss Sparkes, who has sung in 
festivals in England, will make her first 
appearance in a festival in America on 
this occasion. 





Yonkers Paper has Weekly Music Page 


Robert W. Wilkes, the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
correspondent of MusICAL AMERICA, edits 
a musical page weekly in the Yonkers 
Daily News, in which he discusses vari- 
ous activities of interest to the musician, 
including concerts, artists and music gen- 
erally. Mr. Wilkes is organist at St. 
Mary’s Church. 


WEEK OF SAN CARLO 
OPERA AT CAPITAL 


President Wilson Congratulates 
Impresario Gallo on Excellence 
of Company’s Performances 





(From a Staff Correspondent) 
ee D. C., April 1— 

Washington has just had its annual 
week of grand opera with Fortune Gallo 
and his San Carlo Opera Company as the 
magnet that drew largely from the offi- 
cial, military, society and music-loving 
classes of the crowded city. And it was 
real grand opera with all the fixings and 
with an enthusiasm on both sides of the 
footlights that acted as a genuine tonic 
in these days of stress and strain. 

President Wilson, Mrs. Wilson and 
their party, the Italian Ambassador, 
members of the Italian war commission, 
army officers and an otherwise brilliant 
audience which packed the Belasco Thea- 
ter even to the standees, added to the 
luster of Monday night’s opening when 
“Aida” was given. President Wilson 
took keen interest in the proceedings and 
personally congratulated Mr. Gallo on 
the excellence of his performance. 

The week’s répertoire included besides 
“Aida,” the double bill, ‘Cavalleria’? and 
“Pagliacci,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” “Traviata,” “Trova- 
tore” “Rigoletto” and a Sunday night 
concert with scenes from various operas. 
The audiences throughout the week were 
uniformly good and the performances 
reached a_ surprisingly high artistic 
standard. 

One of the features which delighted 
Washingtonians was the excellence of the 
stage settings which suggested something 
far better than the customary habili- 
ments of two-dollar opera. The ensemble, 
too, caused satisfaction and won the ap- 
proval of audiences who had heard the 
best and knew what they liked. 

Monday night’s “Aida” was presented 
in conjunction with the local Red Cross 
auspices and Mr. Gallo was enabled to 
turn over $1,400 to that worthy object 
as a result of the big seat sale. 

It was a busy week for Luisa Darclee, 
the company’s soprano, who sang every 
day as a result of program substitution 
made necessary by Elizabeth Amsden’s 
illness. Miss Craft, as guest artist with 
the company had appearances in “Faust” 
and “Traviata,” and made a splendid im- 
pression. Added to her vocal prowess 
Miss Craft is a thoroughly seasoned art- 
ist who manages to make her interpreta- 
tions of compelling interest. Her Travi- 
ata is a fine histrionic conception, worthy 
of the highest traditions of the operatic 
stage, 

Another member of the company who 
won local favor was Manuel Salazar, the 
tenor, who has a voice of great power 
and ringing top notes. The veteran Giu- 
seppe Agostini, who, by the way, created 
Rodolpho in “La Bohéme,” in this coun- 
try, is another popular favorite who can 
always be depended upon to give a satis- 
factory performance. Mr. Gallo is for- 
tunate also in having two baritones of 
distinguished ability. They are Angela 
Antola and Joseph Royer. 

Other singers who are worthy of high 
praise are Marta Melis, Francis Moro- 
sini, Stella de Mette, Luciano Bossini, 
Pietro de Biasi, Anna Sturbitts, Alice 
Homer, Luciano Rissini, Luigi Delle- 
molle, Antonio Cetti and Natale Cervi. 
The conducting of Carlo Peroni was al- 
ways spirited and in good taste. K. 





Friends of Music to Devote Final Pro- 
gram to American Composers 


The final concert to be given this sea- 
son under the auspices of the Society of 
the Friends of Music, on Sunday, April 
7, will be devoted wholly to music by 
American composers. Most of it will be 
played from manuscript. The concert 
will take place in the large ballroom of 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. The Flonzaley 
Quartet will play, assisted by Georges 
Longy, oboist, and Renée Longy, pian- 
ist. Works by David Stanley Smith, 
Samuel Gardner, Victor Kolar and 
Charles Martin Loeffler will be heard. 


Daniel Mayer Managing Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


It is announced that the management 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
held during the last two years by John 
W. Frothingham, now a major in active 
service, has been transferred to Daniel 
Mayer. Mr. Mayer has already com- 
menced booking the orchestra for the 
autumn and spring tour of 1918-19, 
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Stick to the Truth, Dr. Bartlett!—Stick to the Truth 











R. M. L. BARTLETT is known in Des Moines, where he lives, and 

even outside the State as “Iowa's Grand Old Man in Music."" As a 

local manager he has for years brought leading artists to his city. He has 
also been prominent as a critic and writer on musical subjects. 

In a recent issue of the ‘‘Capital,’’ a prominent evening paper of large 
circulation and influence, he states the aims of the Musical Alliance in 
detail, and, having done this, he starts out to criticize them. His principal 
criticism is with regard to the public recognition of music and its proper 
introduction into the public schools. This, he insists, has already been 
accomplished. If Dr. Bartlett's contention is justified, let me ask him why 
it was necessary for United States Commissioner of Education Claxton to 
write to me as soon as he had knowledge of the formation of the organiza- 
tion that he wished to discuss a plan that he had for the introduction of 
more and better music in the public schools? Evidently the Commissioner 
of Education is not as satisfied with regard to the matter as Dr. Bartlett 
seems to be. 

According to Dr. Bartlett, it is unnecessary to induce municipalities 
to provide funds for music because that is being done. Evidently Dr. 
Bartlett is not in touch with the situation. He does not know that the 
miserable appropriation for music for the people in New York, of less than 
$70,000, was cut by former Mayor Mitchel to $17,000, while in Newark 
and a number of other cities it has practically been eliminated. Finally, 
in the overwhelming majority of cities in this country there is no appro- 
priation for music whatever. Dr. Bartlett, therefore, does not speak from 
knowledge of the facts. 

With regard to the proposition to establish a National Conservatory 
of Music Dr. Bartlett opposes it because he calls it ‘‘a German idea,”’ which, 
of course, in the present state of the public mind would be enough to 
damn it. 

It is a curious commentary upon the good doctor's state of mind and 
on his sources of information that the idea of a national conservatory 
has been one of the pet schemes of the purely American musicians, has 
been supported by the teachers’ organizations, while the main opponents 
of the idea have been the German musicians and music teachers, who saw 
in it a possible danger to the strong hold they had upon the musical situ- 
ation all over the country. 

Furthermore, Dr. Bartlett considers the establishment of a national 
conservatory to be “‘undemocratic, un-American, paternal, uncalled for.” 
If music has the important place in our home life that the majority of in- 
telligent and cultured people believe, it should have its place in the national 
educational system. I do not believe that Dr. Bartlett will dispute that. 
But if that is granted it follows immediately that inasmuch as the educa- 
tional system of the country is a part of the duty of the national, as well 
as State and municipal administrations, a national conservatory is thereby 
declared to be democratic, American, and not paternal. 

Dr. Bartlett's position is precisely the position of the musicians of the 
old school, especially the Germans, those who are no longer in touch with 
the times, who are generally disgruntled, who hold that music should be 
art for art’s sake, and that any attempt to democratize it is to be damned 
as being wholly outside the scheme of government. 

Has Dr. Bartlett any idea that this question was long ago settled in 
the European countries, where music and the arts have not only national, 
but local and municipal support? Has the good doctor ever been in Ger- 
many, or Austria, France or Italy? Has the good doctor, for instance, ever 
heard that there was such a person as a Minister of Fine Arts in all these 
countries? Has he lived in Des Moines so long that he does not know 
that there is a country outside the capital of lowa? 

I take up his case because it is that of a good many of the old type 
of writers on music. They are just from twenty-five to fifty years behind 
the times. 

There is one further statement in Dr. Bartlett's article which is so un- 
just, so uncalled for, that I cannot let it pass by without protest. It is to 
the effect that the good faith of the Alliance is to be questioned because in 
the list of members are the names of many Germans and German con- 
ductors. This endeavor to use public feeling at this moment is unworthy, 
especially in view of the good doctor's notorious pro-German sympathies 
in music. If he will scan the American lists of the killed and wounded he 
will find almost as many German names as those of any other nationality. 
And, furthermore, it may be well to inform the good doctor, who seems 
to be scarcely sufficiently equipped to write on such matters, that hundreds 
of thousands of Germans came to this country years ago, revolutionaries 
after 48, who, like my own ancestors, had a price upon their heads because 
they had started the fight against military autocracy three-quarters of a 
century before the present generation engaged in it. 

In further stating that the prominent musical people who have endorsed 
the Alliance are foreign singers and instrumentalists, Dr. Bartlett is stating 
what he knows, or should know, is deliberately false. Is Walter Damrosch 


among them? Is John N. Weber, ex-president of the American Federatic; 
of Musicians, among them? Is Charles H. Ditson, the head of the Olive; 
Ditson Co., among them? Or David Bispham, or Dr. William C. Carl, t! 
noted organist, or Professor Dykema of Madison, or Arthur Farwell, pres). 
dent of the New York Community Chorus, or Henry Hadley, or Edward 
Porter, ex-president of the M. M. P. U., or Maud Powell, or Victor Harr; 
or Percy Hemus, or Dr. Cogswell, director of public school music in t!- 
District of Columbia, or Harriet Ware, or Hollis Dann of Cornell, or Geor:- 
Hamlin, or Dudley Buck, or Kathleen Howard, or J. P. Blake, the preside: 
of the Art Publication Society of St. Louis, or Herbert Tily, president of tl.- 
Philadelphia Music League, or Charles Wakefield Cadman, or Albe» 
Hoxie, director of the Philadelphia Community Chorus, or William 
McCoy, or Kitty Cheatham, or Frank Lee, the president of the John Churc}; 
Co., or B. M. Davison, the president of the Boston Music Publishers’ Asso 
ciation, or Anne McDonough, director of the Choral Union of Philadelphia 
or Professor Dickinson of Oberlin, or Edgar Stillman Kelley, the composer, 
or William Wade Hinshaw, or C. C. Birchard of Boston, or Crozat Con. 
verse, or John T. Watkins of Scranton, or Warren Allen of San José, o: 
Vera Brady-Shipman, the manager, or Daniel Gregory Mason of Columbia. 
or James H. Preston, the Mayor of Baltimore, or Otis Drayton, the supreme 
president Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, or C. F. Hoban of Dunmore, or Latham 
True of Portland, Me., or Paul Beck, Supervisor of Music in Harrisburg, or 
Frank Martin, acoustic engineer of the American Steel and Wire Co., or 
Holmes Cowper of Drake University, or Herbert Witherspoon and Flor- 
ence Hinkle, or Edwin Hughes, or M. D. Swisher of Philadelphia, or Lucy 
Gates, or Ross David, or Owen Miller, the secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, or Kate Douglas Wiggin, Arthur Nevin, Warren Shaw, 
Clarence Eddy, Mrs. Ertz Will of Rochester, Lillian Newkirk, Perley Dunn 
Aldrich of Philadelphia, or Mrs. Coleman Du Pont of Wilmington, or 
Mrs. E. S. Peck of Scranton, or Frank Snyder, president of the University 
Glee Club of Brooklyn, or A. E. Weyman of Brooklyn, or Leslie Holmes, 
Herbert J. Braham, conductor of the Brooklyn Orchestral Society, Francis 
Arnold of Chicago, Professor Southworth of Scranton, Frank Ritchie of 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., or Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Institute, or Mrs. W. R. Chapman, president of the 
Rubinstein Club, or Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale, or Waring 
Stebbins, director of the Singers’ Club of New York, or H. B. Jepson of 
Yale, or Commissioner Murray Hulbert, or H. R. Humphries of the Banks 
Glee Club, or James J. McCabe of the Department of Education, New 
York, or Percy Rector Stephens, or Merle Alcock, or Mrs. Florence Briggs 
of St. Paul, or W. Forbes Morgan, and hundreds of others? 

Are these foreigners, Dr. Bartlett? 

Why did you pick out the few foreigners, most of whom, by the bye, 
are American citizens? If you have an argument, make it! Make it on the 
merits! Stick to the truth, if you can! 

And let me not forget in this connection to recall that it is only a 
little while ago that you saw fit in the columns of the ‘‘Capital’’ to defame 
the memory of Edward MacDowell and so raked up a lot of stuff about 
him, protesting that he was an ungrateful man, though he might have been 
a composer of some eminence. 

You are entitled to your opinions, sir, and not only myself but the 
members of the Alliance who are at least endeavoring to do something for 
a great cause welcome anything in the way of constructive criticism. But 
we shall drag into the open as long as | am the president of the organiza- 
tion those who belie its purpose and deliberately falsify the facts con 


ance. The right keynote has been struck 
when music in the public schools 's 
sounded as the starting place to make 4 
musical nation. If the children are 
taught to sing, think what a gorgeous 
community singing we can have whe! 
they grow up. 
Earnestly yours, 
LAURA BRYANT, 
Supervisor of Music. 

P. S.—MusIcaAL AMERICA is read !! 
every school building in Ithaca. 

Ithaca, N. Y., March 25, 1918. 








The Moment of Our Great Opportunity 
Has Arrived 


The musicians who do not support this 
worthy movement cannot realize that the 
moment of our Great Opportunity in 
America has arrived. Consequently re- 
ceive my application for membership. 


MINNIE MURDOFF KIMBALL, 
Pianiste, De Pauw University Music 
School, Chairman of Program 
Committee for Indiana Music 
Teachers’ Association. 
Greencastle, Ind., March 23, 1918. 








Heartily in Sympathy with the Aims 


I am heartily in sympathy with t! 
aims of the Musical Alliance and take 
pleasure in adding my subscription. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE B. PARSONS, 
Head of Department, Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School. 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 6, 1918. 


Unlimited Possibilities Are Opened Up 
for the Advancement of Music 


Allow me to express my keen apprecia- 
tion of the Musical Alliance, of which I 
am a member. Unlimited possibilities 
are opened up for the advancement of 
music in this country through this Alli- 
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rhe Most Effective Thing That Has Ever 
Been Done in the Musical Field of 
\{merica 


| wish to take this opportunity to join 
your Musical Alliance and enclose dues 
herewith. 

This appeals to me as the most at- 
tractive thing that has ever been done 
‘1 the musical field of America. I am 
interested in all phases of this work, but 
especially in your plans for public school 
and municipal music. 

We music teachers of the _ public 
schools spend much of our energy that 
-hould be used in the development of 
appreciation in our boys and girls, in 
trying to impress school boards, super- 
intendents, high school principals and 
the public with the importance of our 
line. Of course, they all want music 
because somebody else has it, but they 
think it should develop without spending 
much money and comparatively no time. 
if the Musical Alliance is able to im- 
press educators with the fact that to do 
work that really amounts to anything 
in music, it must have equal time and 
prominence with other subjects, it will 
have justified its existence. May Mr. 
Claxton’s spirit be imbibed by other edu- 
cators. 

If my school officials and city officials 
read your MusicaAL AMERICA, I would 
have less work to do in stimulating in- 
terest. Unfortunately, they do not, so 
from week to week I expect to report in 
our city papers the working of the Mu- 
sical Alliance and of municipalities like 
Baltimore, who think music is worth 
paying for. It cannot help making an 
impression, and I shall expect to see 
results. 

Yours, with best wishes for this much 
needed movement, | 

MABELLE GLENN, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Bloomington, Ill., March 26, 1918. 





A Candidate for Congress Sees the Light 


I am enclosing a money order for 
membership in the Musical Alliance, 
which should have the hearty support 
of every American. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that one of the 
gentlemen who is a candidate for U. S. 
Representative from this district has in 
his platform the following: “I believe in 
the right of every American to enjoy 
the privileges of art, literature and mu- 
sic.” I merely mention it because it is 
unusual, to say the least, for a person 
seeking a political office to have such a 
“plank” in his platform. 

ARTHUR H. JOHNSON. 

Portland, Ore., March 21, 1918. 





A Wonderful Undertaking 


Having noticed with deep interest the 
growth of the Musical Alliance, and be- 
lieving that such an organization will ac- 
complish great results, I take pleasure in 
inclosing my check for $1 and applying 
for membership. 

Wishing you great success in this won- 
derful undertaking, which means so 
much to American musicians. 

FREDERIC C. ADAMS. 

Brattleboro, Vt., March 25, 1918. 


R. Huntington Woodman Says: “Glad to 
Enroll Myself” 


Any movement which will tend to 
raise the Art of Music to a place in keep- 
ing with its importance to the life of 
the people, merits liberal support of all 
conscientious musicians. 

I am glad to enroll myself in the Musi- 
cal Alliance. 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25, 1918. 





Prominent Organist Promises Hearty 
Support 


I enclose herewith my application for 
membership and also dues for the cur- 
rent year. The Musical Alliance and 
its aims will have my hearty support. 

THOMAS Moss, 
Organist and Director of Music, 

The Tome School. 
Port Deposit, Md., March 11, 1918. 





Prominent Music House Joins 


The support of the Musical Alliance, 
| feel, is the duty of everyone connected 
vith the musical industry and should 
neet with deepest interest of musicians. 

LEFAVOUR Music HOUSE, 
C. Frank Waugh. 
Salem, Mass., March 20, 1918. 





He Sees What Help the Alliance Can Be 


In enclosing my check for $1 to be- 
‘ome a member of the Musical Alliance 
if the United States I wish to commend 
you on the fine task that you have under- 
taken and wish you the best of success. 

Right here in my own territory I can 


see what an immense help such a move- 
ment can be to me, and you can count 
on us to help with our co-operation. 

Again wishing you the best of good 
fortune, 


LEFAVOUR Music HOuSE, 
Harry V. Lefavour. 
Salem, Mass., March 20, 1918. 





Hearty Support and Indorsement 


I am pleased to enclose check with my 
application for membership in the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. 

No one interested in music, whether 
as a business, profession, study or recre- 
ation, can fail to recognize the great 
benefit to this country on the establish- 
ing of the principles outlined by this 
organization. 

It has my hearty support and indorse- 
ment. J. FRANK BEAL, 

Old Colony Piano Co. 

Brockton, Mass., March 14, 1918. 





Aims and Work of Paramount Impor- 
tance 


Please find enclosed money order for 
payment of membership to the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 

I apologize for my delay in responding 
in a case where my fee should have been 
instantly remitted, as I consider the aims 
and work of your organization of para- 
mount importance to anyone who has 
the smallest pretensions to interest in 
music. 

With heartiest wishes for an early 
realization of all the Alliance stands for, 

ANGELA DE SZELISKA. 

Madison, Wis., March 7, 1918. 





Mrs. L. Chandler Williams of Philadel- 
phia Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues of $1. 

Mrs. L. CHANDLER WILLIAMS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 2, 1918. 





We Stand Together 


We stand together! Every artist of 
the musical profession must indorse and 
support your far-reaching and _ intelli- 
gent purpose. All organized effort tend- 
ing to correct the* prevailing superficial 
standards and encourage genuine appre- 
ciation, deserves our unreserved co-oper- 
ation. 

Please find enclosed $1 for my mem- 
bership dues. 

With heartiest good wishes, 

ERMENTRUDE VAN ARSDALE. 

New York, March 16, 1918. 





Donat E. Gauthier of Holyoke (Mass.) 
Joins 

I hereby apply for membership in the 

Musical Alliance, enclosing annual dues 


of $1. 
DONAT E. GAUTHIER. 
Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 24, 1918. 





It Is an Effort to Establish Better Con- 
ditions in the World of Music 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. In your effort to estab- 
lish better conditions in the world of 
music you have the support of everyone 
interested in music. 

LENA D. DEVINE. 

New York, March 20, 1918. 





Helen J. Foster of Portland (Me.) Joins 


I wish to apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance and inclose the 
membership fee of $1. 

HELEN J. FOSTER. 

Portland, Me., Feb. 14, 1918. 





Fortunate in Having Such Leadership 


With pleasure I send a check for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. I 
have confidence that any movement pro- 
moted or encouraged by Mr. Freund will 
be a success. We are very fortunate in 
having his interest and leadership. 

CAROLYN A. ALCHIN. 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 11, 1918. 





The Kelly Piano Co. Join 


I hereby apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance, enclosing annual 


dues of $1. 
KELLY PIANO Co. 
Providence, R. I., March 9, 1918. 





Mrs. Osear D. Wilson of Milwaukee Joins 


Enclosed please find money order for 
$4 for MUSICAL AMERICA. I kindly ask 


you to turn over the extra dollar to the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
for my membership application. 
Thanking you, 
Mrs. Oscar D. WILSON. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 8, 1918. 









JOHN C. FREUND, President 
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the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Truast Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The Musicians Organize 
|From the Ithaca (N. Y.) News, March 
8, 1918.] . 


In this day of efficient organizations 
in so many different branches of labor 
and other occupations, musicians and 
music-lovers are no longer to be for- 
gotten. To John C. Freund belongs the 
credit for the formation of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, which is 
to include all individuals and groups in 
any way connected with the production, 
direct or indirect, of music. This is the 
first all-inclusive organization to come 
into existence. The nearest previous ap- 
proach to it is the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, which is doing excel- 
lent work along its own particular lines. 
The new Alliance is to include, besides 
such clubs, orchestra unions and trade 
unions of the instrument makers. 

The present organization is tempor- 
ary, pending the growth of the Alliance 
membership to a size representative of 
the entire nation. Membership applica- 
tions already received include some of 
the foremost educators, conductors, com- 
posers and artists in the country, heads 
of musical organizations and businesses, 
and of college and high school depart- 
ments of music. 





Its Aims Are Very Much Worth While 


I am enclosing a dollar, with which 
is my petition for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
I should consider it an honor and a privi- 
lege to be a member of this organization. 
Its specific aims are very much worth 
while. 

WILLARD C. THOMPSON. 

New Brunswick, N. J., March 18, 1918. 





Prominent Boston Music House Joins 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

M. STEINERT & SONS Co. 

Boston, Mass., March 16, 1918. 


President Leading Musical Club Favors 
the Movement 


Please find enclosed check for $1. I 
should like to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
as I am very much in favor of this great 
movement. 

Mrs. WILLIAM H. DRAKE, 
President, Music Study Club. 
Fort Scott, Kan., March 19, 1918. 








Interested in the Alliance 


Will you accept me as a member of 
the Musical Alliance? The enclosure 
covers my dues. You know my interest 
in the plans and achievements of the 
Alliance, so words are not a necessity in 
this case. 

HEDWIG R. RocHow. 

Germantown, Pa., March 13, 1918. 





Worthy the Strongest Support 


Enclosed please find $1 for year’s 
dues. The aims of your organization are 
worthy of every musician’s strongest 
support. I am willing to interest local 
musicians in it. 

RAYMOND D. VICKERS. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., March 6, 1918. 


Mus‘cal Art Has Gone Hungry for Cen- 
turies 


I am glad to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
Its principles are vital; musicians cannot 
afford to ignore them. Musical art has 
gone hungry for centuries for the want 
of organization, while all other indus- 
try, most of which has been less worthy, 
has had the advantage of being co-ordi- 
nated and publicly represented. 

To John C. Freund is due the thanks 
and whole-hearted support of every mu- 
sical factor. 

ERNEST DAVIS, 

Leading Tenor Boston Grand Opera 

Company. 
New York, March 19, 1918. 





The Parkinson Piano House Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. 

PARKINSON PIANO HOousksE. 

Providence, R. I., March 9, 1918. 





Would Like to Have More of Them 


I wish to inform you that there are 
a great many music-lovers who are in- 
terested in your Musical Alliance move- 
ment, of whom you do not hear and of 
whom you do not know. 

I would suggest that you arrange an 
annual convention for those interested 
in the musical movement, similar to the 
Drama League, which is so successful 
and which has grown from a member- 
ship of 500 to the number of 23,000. 

We enjoyed the dinner very much and 
would like to have more of them. It may 
be old, but there is nothing like the unity 
derived from the breaking of bread to- 
gether. 

Again wishing you the greatest of 
success, 

LEONARD LANDE. 

New York, March 16, 1918. 





Most Vital Undertaking in This Era 


of Art 


It is the great privilege and duty of 
serious musicians to join the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, whose 
immediate success constitutes the most 
vital undertaking in this era of art. 

DOROTHY HOPPER. 

New York, March 7, 1918. 





L. Edwin Goldman of Baltimore Joins 


I hereby make application for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance, enclos- 
ing annual dues, $1. 

L. EDWIN GOLDMAN. 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9, 1918. 





Deserves Support and Co-operation of. 
Every Musician 


An enterprise so comprehensive in its 
scope and purpose as the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States deserves the 
heartiest support and co-operation of 
every musician and music-lover. I take 
pleasure in sending you my application 
for membership and trust the aims of 
the organization may have great pub- 
licity, thus assuring you the interest of 
all. 

‘ROSALIE BoRK SMITH. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, March 1, 1918, 
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CHICAGO STUDIO NOTES 








Chicago, March 30, 1918. 


HE regular Saturday morning pro- 
gram of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege on March 30 was presented by 
pupils of the School of Ballet under the 
direction of Gladys Price. The young 
coryphees appearing were Annette John- 
son, Evelyn Pocock, Helen Winans, Vir- 
ginia Darrow, Phyllis Kaufmann, La- 
verne Calef, Dorothy Barclay, Elsie 
Travers, Frances Schock, Louise Rolfe, 
Eleanor Soboroff, Vivian Glenn, Dorothy 
Scott, Margaret Bluth and Ruth Stern. 
Beryl Brown, recently engaged by 
Cleofonte Campanini for the Chicago 
Opera Association next season, is a for- 
mer pupil of Adolf Miihlmann. For the 
past two years she has been studying 
with Francesco Maddi. 

Marie Karleskind, Majorie Godfrey 
and Glendollyn Llewellyn, all pupils of 
Marie Pierik, of the Sherwood Music 
School, gave a sonata recital on the 
afternoon of March 23. Works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart were played. 


Elsie Viewegeger, soprano, pupil of 
Charles W. Clark, of the Bush Conserva- 
tory, appeared on the concert program 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel March 24. 

The Bush Conservatory Glee Club gave 
a concert March 27 at the Chicago His- 
torical Society for the State Council of 
Defense. 

A recital by the pupils of Agnes 
Blafka, of the faculty of the Knupfer 
Studios, was given on March 24. A 
children’s program was presented at the 
north side branch of the school on 
March 30. 

Eugene Stinson, of the Liela A. Breed 
Studios, gave a recital consisting of arias 
and songs March 27 at 523 Fine Arts 
Building. Agnes Bodholt accompanied. 

A joint recital was given by Mabelle 
Church Van Alstyne, reader, and Mar- 
tha Stelzl, soprano, at the Sherwood 
Music School March 30. 

Malvina Neilsson, violinist, and Er- 
nestine Rood, pianist, appeared at Lyon 
& Healy Hall under the auspices of the 
Society of Musical Friends. 

E. C. M. 





LOUISVILLE HAS NEW TENOR 





Roland Hayes, Colored Singer, Greeted 
in First Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 22.—Roland 
Hayes, formerly a negro waiter at the 
Pendennis Club in this city, has come 
back from Boston, where he spent four 
years in study, a full-fledged concert 
tenor. Every available inch of space 
in Quinn Chapel, where his recent recital 
was held, was occupied by delighted 
listeners, who proclaimed his voice one 
of the most beautiful ever heard in the 
city. 

Hayes’s program was well made 
up of operatic arias in French and Ital- 
ian, art songs by del Riego, Rogers, Lena 
James Holt and Coleridge-Taylor, as 
well as a group of Negro Spirituals by 
Burleigh. The latter were exquisitely 
given. 

Gerald Taylor, also colored, was an 


accompanist of unusual merit and con- . 


tributed four piano numbers. 

The colored Red Cross Hospital, for 
whose benefit the concert was given, 
realized a handsome sum as a result of 
Mr. Hayes’s efforts. It is intended to 
bring him back at a near date for a 
concert in a larger auditorium. 


me. FF. 


FREDERICK PATTON’S DATES 





Baritone Having Busy Season—Two 
Performances of “Messiah” on 
Same Day 


Frederick Patton, baritone, of New 
York, is enjoying a very busy season. 
Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent of the 
Miller Vocal Art-Science, with whom Mr. 
Patton is studying, states that many en- 
gagements are being booked. 

Among his recent engagements Mr. 
Patton achieved the difficult feat of sing- 
ing two performances of the “Messiah” 





Murray and Henry Weldon. 


within four hours. He was engaged for 
the “Messiah” at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, William C. Bridgman, 
choir director, to sing at the vesper serv- 
ice, at four o’clock, and immediately at 
the close of the service Mr. Patton went 
to his own church, the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, where the “Messiah” 
was scheduled for eight o’clock. Al- 
though badly handicapped by a severe 
cold, Mr. Patton sang with credit at both 
services. On March 17 he was re-en- 
gaged for St. James’ Church to sing 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater.” 

The Easter season brought the follow- 
ing engagements: Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion” at the Broadway Tabernacle on 
Easter Sunday, and a program of Good 
Friday music, at the Church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, on March 29, with an- 
other performance of the “Redemption” 
at St. Paul’s Catholic Church, Stanley 
Van Wart, director, on March 25. Dur- 
ing the week of March 4 Mr. Patton was 
engaged for a concert at the Hotel Plaza, 
a recital at the La Salle School, New 
York, and a performance of Macfar- 
lane’s “Message from the Cross.” 

Among the benefits for which Mr. Pat- 
ton has given his services have been a 
concert for soldiers and sailors given by 
St. George’s Guild in the Parish House 
of St. George’s Church; soldiers’ benefit 
concert in Leslie Hall, New York; benefit 
for the families of the “Fighting Sixty- 
ninth,” given at the Palm Garden, New 
York, where Mr. Patton appeared with 
the ap Quartet. Mr. Patton also 
sang recently at the Pleiades Club at the 
Hotel Brevoort, New York, where he was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception. 





The Hamilton (Ohio) Community 
Chorus will hold a festival concert on 
April 11 and will give Gounod’s “Faust” 
in concert form. The two principal solo- 
ists have been engaged A saree Annie 
Friedberg’s office, Marie Stapleton- 
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Davtd and Clara 


flannes 


Fricay Afternoon, April 12th, at 3:30 0’clock | 


PROGRAM 
NM oo es aig gata Sonata in C minor, Op. 45 | 
ls" SPP ere ee Aria, For violin alone | 


BRAHMS PR ee ae ee Intermezzo 
OLD FRENCH MELODY 


WOLF-FERRARI 
BEETHOVEN 


Seats, $2.00, $1.50—Entire Balcony, 50 cents 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 





AEOLIAN HALL 





“Le Jongleur” (Arr. by Moffat) 
Lento, from Sonata in G minor, Op. 1 


Sonata in A major, Op. 47 (Kreutzer) 
Steinway Piano Used 





MANAGEMENT : | 


Telephone, 1059 Vanderbilt | 
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DANISH SOPRANO 


JOHN MAIN, Manager 


THE DYCKMAN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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To 
American Composers! 


The American Girl Scouts 
wanta 


MARCHING SONG 


Here is an opportunity for 
the American Composer to 


show his skill. 


The thousands of bright, ambitious girls who 
constitute this wonderful organization and 
who are doing a work of incalculable value in 
the camps, at patriotic meetings, at gatherings 
to stimulate interest in important govern- 
mental work are now handicapped because 
they have no characteristic, inspiring song. 


The Musical Alliance of the 
United’ States 
has been asked by the director of national 


headquarters of the Girl Scouts to bring this 
matter before the composers of America. 





Aside from the satisfaction in providing so fine 
an organization as that of these patriotic girls with 
a song to be perpetually used as their own, strong 
inducement is given the composer in the oppor- 
tunities of having the accepted song widely popu- 
larized. It is suggested that simplicity, originality 
and inspiring quality in words and music be per- 


mitted to guide those desiring to send manuscripts. 
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The choice of the three best songs submitted will be 
determined by these judges: 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 

GENA BRANSCOMBE 

FAY FOSTER 

HARRIET WARE 

MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG 


THE SONG MUST BE SUBMITTED TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Before Noon, on Saturday, 
June First 
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NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY 
ANNOUNCES YEAR’S PLANS 


Tea Concerts to Be Given Next Season 
—Frances Nash Greeted—Local 
Artists in Red Cross Benefit 

Jew ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—A Red 
Cross concert in which the finest talent 


in the city took part was given March 
11 by the Lyric Art Society, under the 
direction of Violet Hart. “La Marseil- 


laise’ was sung by Mme. Jane Foedor. 


ia 


formerly of the French Opera House and 
now resident here as a teacher. Miss 
Hart sang “Les Filles de Cadiz” of De- 
libes with brilliancy and was also heard 
in the Duet from “Romeo and Juliette” 
with Robert Gottschalk. The national 
anthem opened the concert, the “Reces- 
sional” (Kipling-De Koven) followed by 
the Lyric Art Society, Richard Leverich 
singing the baritone solo with excellent 
effect. “The Spanish Serenade,” by El- 
gar, succeeded, when Robert Gottschalk 
sang a group of songs with harp accom- 
paniment, of which “The Dream” from 
the opera “Manon” was perhaps the most 
appealing. Lucienne Lavedan, harpist, 
played “Norddische Ballade” of Zabel 
and “Ballade de la Fee” of Godefroid. 
Perez Sandby, ’cellist; Richard d’Aquin, 
baritone, and Rene Salomon, director of 
the Grunewald Symphony Orchestra, 
were also heard in solo offerings. 

The Louisiana State University Glee 
Club gave its annual concert at the State 
Normal on March 23. 

The fourth and last concert of the 
New Orleans Symphony Orchestra was 
given on March 10 before the largest 
audience in the history of that body, and 
the continuance of its successes seems 
assured for next year. The opening num- 
ber was the Overture of “Phédre” by 
Massenet; Rene Salomon was first vio- 
linist in the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- 
Saéns, both of which were justly ap- 
plauded. Five movements of the Mac- 
Dowell Suite, No. 2, which should have 
begun the program, was given last. The 
soloist, Mrs. Harry Donaldson, contralto, 
sang the aria from “Samson and Dalila” 
and “Omnipotence” of Schubert. Ten 
concerts are promised for next season. 

The Schumann Choral Club gave its 
final recital for the season, when Mrs. 
Frederick W. Bott, director, lectured on 
the Italian Nineteenth Century school 
and gave illustrations from the compo- 
sitions of that period. She sang also, 
“God Save Our Glorious Men.” Miss 
Jessie Tharp read a number of war 
poems. The musical numbers included 
an aria from “Norma,” Bellini, by Hilda 
Whaley; Duo from “Aida,” by Mrs. Edna 
Siler and Mrs. Clyde Randall; aria from 
“Aida,” by Miss M. Bispham; aria from 
“Tannhauser,” by Mrs. R. W. Salter; 

















REINALD WERRENRATH SAMPLES 
A “FILM STEAMBOAT” JOURNEY 























Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone, and Wallace Reid, Film Star, Photographed on a 
“Steamer” Four Stories Above Ground in the Lasky Studios 


EINALD WERRENRATH, the noted 

baritone, had occasion to visit a num- 
ber of moving picture studios on his re- 
cent Pacific Coast tour. 

Mr. Werrenrath happened to arrive at 
the Lasky studios in the middle of a 
thrilling episode done by Douglas Fair- 
banks. When Mr. Fairbanks was pre- 
sented to Mr. Werrenrath he invited the 
baritone to be seated in a large arm- 
chair about ten feet from the camera 


to watch proceedings while the agile 
movie star proceeded to wreck the in- 
terior of a hotel on the second floor of 
a specially constructed building. 

Mr. Werrenrath was then introduced 
to Wallace Reid, who will be remembered 
us playing Don José to Geraldine Far- 
rar’s Carmen in the screen version of 
Bizet’s opera. The baritone is here 
seen with Mr. Reid on the deck of a 
steamer which was actually on the third 
or fourth floor of the “factory.” 





chorus from “Lohengrin,” by the Schu- 
mann Choral Club. 

The Saturday Music Circle entertained 
at a recital March 16 at Tulane Univer- 
sity. This organization, founded by Mrs. 
Otto Joachim and presided over by Mrs. 
Mark Kaiser, is one of the most serious 
organizations fostering the cause of mu- 
sic in New Orleans. The recent audi- 
ence was large and enthusiastic. 

Frances Nash played her first New 
Orleans engagement on March 22 as 
soloist with the Grunewald Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Rene 
Salomon. The attendance was not what 
it should have been, but it is certain 


that on the occasion of Miss Nash’s next 
coming she will have a large audience 
to hear the demonstration of her fine 
artistry. The “Danse des Elves” of 
Sapellnikoff was followed by the “Hun- 
garian Fantasia” of Liszt, played with 
full orchestra, and which reflected credit 
upon both virtuoso and ensemble. One 
of the most popular numbers of the eve- 
ning was the “Morris Dance,” by Noble. 
K. P. S. 





Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 
on March 25 sang at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn at the meeting of the 
Girls’ Patriotic Service League. 


GALLO GETS FEDERAL 
LICENSE FOR TWO OPERAS 





Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels” and “Il Segreto” 
Listed Under Trading with Enemy 
Act—Have German Copyright 


The Federal Trade Commission grant- 
ed licenses on March 30 to the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company to produce Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” and 
“Secret of Suzanne,” the copyrights of 
which are owned by Josef Weinberger 
of Leipzig, Germany. Licenses under 
the Trading with the Enemy act must be 
obtained from the commission for the 
production of any operas protected by 
German copyrights. Issuance of the 
order granting the licenses is the first 
of its kind by the commission, it is stated. 

It is unlikely that this ruling will af- 
fect the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
as all German works have been dropped 
from its repertoire. “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” however, is on the list issued 
for this season, but it has not been per- 
formed this year. 


PARKER FORCES END SEASON 





New Haven Orchestra Gives Program of 
Appealing Works 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 23.—The 
last concert of the series by the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra was given in 
Woolsey Hall on Wednesday evening. 

Particularly interesting and enjoyable 
was this concert, due to the fact that 
Dr. Parker, the conductor, chose a pro- 
gram that contained numbers both grate- 
ful and appealing. 

All the departments of the orchestra 
were brought into play, during which 
they gave of their best, resulting in a 
painstaking performance that more than 
made up for several of the orchestra’s 
less satisfactory concerts earlier in the 
season. The soloist was Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist, her number being Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto. No pianist appeared 
in this locale this season that afforded 
greater pleasure. Hers was a memor- 
able appearance. 

A program of folk-songs was given in 
Sprague Hall on Thursday afternoon by 
Mrs. William E. Haesche, soprano, as- 
sisted by Eunice Finch Wright, pianist, 
and the New Haven Woman’s Club 
Chorus, William Haesche, conductor. 

J. Edmund Skiff, tenor, gave an enjoy- 
able song recital in his studio recently. 
He was assisted by E. Rhey Garrison, 
pianist, and Spencer Brown, accompanist. 

The third informal recital by the stu- 
dents of the Yale School of Music took 
ey yesterday afternoon in Sprague 

all. A. TF. 
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A rare artist is Carlos Salzédo. 


Mr. Salzédo played like a master. 
feeling for nuance were but few of his claims. 


glory but for the music’s sake. 


vironment. 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 





Recently made Five Solo Appearances with | 
The Philadelphia Orchestra | 


Salzédo was one of those satisfactory soloists who play not for their own 
Brilliant though the execution was and beauti- 
ful the sound, all was done in thoughtful association with the orchestral en- | 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The harp as Salzédo plays it becomes truly seraphic and one scarcely could 
have asked to hear anything more beautiful. 


The heartiness of the applause which he received left no doubt as to the favor- 
able nature of the impression which he produced. 


For season 1918-19 Salzédo is available as soloist or with 
The Salzédo Harp Ensemble 


Exclusive Direction of 


He is a harpist with the soul of a poet and 
with a technique permitting him to play with exquisite beauty. Two dances 
by Debussy served as introductory for the harpist whose genius was asserted 
in the sympathetic interpretations that he gave. 


A fine rhythmic sense, great sweep, and a 





35 WEST 39th STREET 




















—Philadelphia Record. | 


| 
—Philadelphia Press. | 
| 


—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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DIXIE CLUB GIVES CONCERT 





Well-Balanced Program Includes Songs 
by Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora 


The Dixie Club of New York heard 
a delightful program at its concert on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 26, in AXolian 
Hall, when Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora, the well-known soprano; Helen Jef- 
frey, violinist; Antonia Griffin, harpist, 
and Clara Rabinowitz, pianist, were the 
soloists, with Charles Gilbert Spross as 
accompanist. 

Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora opened her 
program with the “Lungi da ma!” of 
Luigi Mancinelli, which she sang with 
charm and vocal grace, following it with 
a Bergerette, the “Maman, dites-moi,”’ 
arranged by Wickerlin, and May Hart- 
man’s “Somewhere in France.” Later 
she evoked a deluge of applause with her 
fine singing of the “Musette Waltz” 
from “Rohéme”’ and songs by Tirindelli 
and Liddle. 

Helen Jeffrey proved herself a violin- 
ist of fine attainments in her playing of 
the Pugnani-Kreisler “Preludium et Al- 


legro,” a Rachmaninoff Romance and the 
Kneisel “Perpetuum Mobile,” adding 





Kreisler’s “Old Refrain” as an addi- 
tional offering. She was also heard to 
advantage with Miss Rabinowitz in the 
Grieg Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 
13. The latter gave the Chopin-Liszt 
Chant Polonaise and a Chopin Scherzo 
as her solo offerings. 

Two Hasselmans pieces, ‘“‘La Source” 
and a nocturne, and the _ Schiicker 
Mazurka were well played by Miss Grif- 
fin. Mr. Spross added his usual fine 
accompaniments to the afternoon’s pro- 
gram, which had been arranged for the 
club members by Edith Lopez. 

M. §. 


Young adie Soprano Wins Plaudits 
in Début Recital 


The Bossert Hotel was the scene of the 
début of a young Brooklyn lyric soprano 
on Sunday evening, March 24, when 
Annah Hess won a pronounced success 
as soloist with the Friederich Jennsen 
Orchestra. Miss Hess sang two few 
songs by Ashbel P. Fitch, ““Ninnon” and 
“My Garden,” both of them winning 
much commendation from the audience. 
She also. pleased with Bemberg’s 
A. T. 8. 


“Nymphs and Fauns.” 


MANY SYRACUSE CONCERTS 





Paulist Choristers Welcomed in Concert 
and Church Services 


SyracusE, N. Y., March 30.—The 
Paulist Choristers gave their second con- 
cert here this season before an audience 
that completely filled the Wieting Opera 
House on Sunday evening. They sang 
Sunday morning at the Cathedral and in 
the afternoon at St. John’s. 

The beautiful tone quality of the boy 
sopranos, their remarkable nuances and 
precision of attack under Father Finn’s 
direction made their concert one of 
unique enjoyment. 

The thirteenth musicale of the Morn- 
ing Musicales, which took place on 
Wednesday morning, was particularly at- 
tractive through the playing of Alfred 
Cowell Goodwin, pianist, and the singing 
of Elizabeth Smith Seeley, soprano. Ger- 
ald Rust also sang with authority and 
charm. Leora McChesney, contralto; 
Lydia Rhodes and Frieda Walliser, pian- 
ists, were also warmly applauded. 

The program of the Salon Musicale 
Club given at the home of Chancellor 




















SUE HARVARD 


SOPRANO 
SOLOIST 


with 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
Wassili-Leps Symphony Orchestra 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ORATORIO 


Appearances in the following Cities 


CONCERT 


Akron, O 
Jaltimore, Md. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cleveland, ( 
Cincinnati, ©. 

Cadiz, O. 

Kast Liverpool, © 
Elyria, O. 

Forrest City, Ark. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Indiana, Pa. 

Ilion, N. Y. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Morgantown, W. Va 
Mansfield, O. 
Marianna, Ark. 
New 


Philadelphia, O. 


Season 1918-1919 Now Booking 


Management: 
Haensel & Jones, New York 


RECITAL 


New York, N. Y. 
Niles, O. 

New Castle, Pa. 
Oberlin, O. 

Oil City, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Princeton, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittston, Pa. 
Steubenville, O. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Toronto, O. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Washington, Pa. 
Woodlawn, Pa. 
\Wynne, Ark. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Wellsville, O 
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BLANCHE DACOST 


SOPRANO 





Six Solo Appearances with Three Symphony Orchestras 
with the CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CINCINNATI, MARCH 17, 1918 


with the CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., FEB. 13, 1918 


with the DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, DETROIT, MICH., JAN. 25 and 26, 1918 
with the RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, PITTSBURGH, PA., NOV. 24, 1917 
with the RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, BEAVER FALLS, PA., NOV. 27, 1917 


SEASON 1918-1919—-NOW BOOKING 


Personal Address: 226 W. 70th Street, New York 


Management: James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit 























Day presented Belle Louise Brewst 
soprano, who sang old English 
American songs in a delightful mann, 
George W. Whitehouse, baritone, won t 
distinct approval of the audience and 
sponded to two encores. Mrs. Dean D 
ley, violinist, accompanied by Mrs. 
Leslie Kincaid, gave a superb interpre’ 
tion of Howard Brockway’s Sona 
Goldie Andrews played a group of pia 
solos. L. V. K 





JOINT RECITAL AT LINCOLN 





Mme. Leveroni and Carmine Fabri: 
Win Applause in Admirable Prograr 


LINCOLN, MAss., March 23.—One 
the finest concerts yet heard in the Be: 
lectureship was that given last eveni 
in Bemis Hall, which consisted of a jo 
recital by Mme. Elvira Leveroni, 
prima donna operatic contralto of B 
ton, and Carmine Fabrizio, the a! 
young violinist, with Aaron Richmond 
solo pianist and accompanist. Mme. Ley: 
oni’s share of the program consisted of t 
well-known aria from “Samson and D 
lah,” an aria from the opera “Migno:” 
and songs by Paladilhe, Homer, Cloug 
Leighter, Mrs. Beach, and for one of he. 
extras she sang most impressive! 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The soft, rich 
texture of Mme. Leveroni’s voice, he: 
rare charm of stage manner and her i: 
stinctive interpretative gifts were heart 
ily appreciated by the large audience. 
Particularly enjoyable was her singi! g 
of Sidney Homer’s “Long Ago,” which 
the singer gave with inimitable charm 
and feeling. 

Mr. Fabrizio had been heard here be- 
fore and was re-engaged from the favor- 
able impression he had formerly created 
He played pieces by Dittersdorf, D’Am- 
brosio, Bach-Kreisler, Granados, Cou- 
perin and Kreisler. The tone he draws is 
at all times beautiful, whether in canta 
bile or in such staccato passages as occur 
in Kreisler’s “‘Tambourine Chinois.” He, 
too, was obliged to add extras to the pro- 
gram. W. H. L. 





GALLI-CURCI STIRS MILWAUKEE 





Capacity Audience Greets Coloratura 
and Demands Encores Insatiably 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 27.—Ame 
lita Galli-Curci is firmly intrenched in 
the hearts of Milwaukee music-lovers 
Despite the fact that she has appeareu 
several times in opera and concert in the 
last two years, a packed house greeted 
her again. Even the orchestra pit and 
the stage were crowded with extra chairs 
to accommodate those who would hea: 
the wonderful birdlike notes of this 
singer. Practically every number was 
followed by uproarious applause and fou 
or five encores were given frequently, 
so that the length of the program as 
printed was doubled. Flute solos anid 
obbligatos by Manuel Berenguer and 
most artistic piano work by Homer Sam- 
uels rounded out an evening of unalloyed 
joy for thousands of Milwaukeeans 
Galli-Curci appears to be assured of a 
full house almost without advertising 
every time she chooses to come to this 
city. J. E. McC. 
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~ CHICAGO ACCLAIMS CORA LIBBERTON 





Young Soprano’s Spring Appear- 
ances Include Concert with Chor- 
al Society This Month 


HICAGO, ILL., March 27.—Cora 
(, Libberton is one of Chicago’s 
younger singers, but in two seasons she 
has established herself on a firm basis, 
with every prospect of a successful and 
brilliant future. She first became known 
to music-lovers as soprano soloist in the 
choir of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
wherein Eric De Lamarter is organist 
and choirmaster, and where since the 
church was inaugurated the music has 
heen of the highest order. 

During the season of 1916-17 Mrs. 
Libberton was one of the American sing- 
ers chosen by General Director Cleo- 


fonte Campanini as one of the principals 
on the roster of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. Her experience here was the 
occasion of a number of flattering and 
encouraging comments for her appear- 
ances as the Dew Fairy in “Hansel und 
Gretel,” in “Francesca da Rimini” and 











Photo by Lewis-Smith 
Cora Libberton, One of Chicago’s Bril- 
liant Young Sopranos 


several other modern works of the com- 
pany’s répertoire. 

It was in this season that a concert 
consisting entirely of the works of Leo 
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CONCERT STAGE”. 


The Barrere Ensemble 


of Wind Instruments 


Founder - George Barrere - Conductor 


Tours now booking for season 1918-1919 


Since its inception in February, 1910, when, on the truly 
notable occasion of its first public concert in New York, 
the Barrere Ensemble blossomed forth to an immediate 
and full blown triumph, it has pursued an unbroken 
record of successes throughout the United States, until 
today it is not only universally conceded to be the fore- 
most chamber music attraction in this country, but is 
generally acclaimed in headlines “THE GREATEST 
EDUCATIONAL FACTOR ON THEYJAMERICAN 





Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A.BAMMAN 
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BESSIE COLLIER ELLERY 


VIOLINIST 


Address: 47 WINTHROP ROAD. BROOKLINE, MASS. 





HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





EDITH THOMPSON 


Pianist—Available for Concert and Recital. 1079 Boylston St., Boston. ’Phone Back Bay 2228-W 





Sowerby, the young Chicago composer, 
was given at Orchestra Hall by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Mr. De Lamarter. Mrs. Libber- 
ton was one of the soloists, her appear- 
ance coming in an orchestral work which 
called for soprano obbligato. Some time 
later in a published account of Sowerby’s 
works this comment appeared: “Mrs. 
Libberton still uses the obbligato at such 
times as she wants to do three weeks’ 
practising in ten minutes.” 

“Tt is very nearly true,” said Mrs. 
Libberton when asked about this com- 
position. “I have never found anything 
in all the range of opera or song to equal 
this passage in concentrated difficulty. 
The fact that it had no words, merely 
syllables, made it all the more difficult, 
and it was a long time before the com- 
poser, the conductor and I were able to 
work it out to the satisfaction of all of 


99 


us. 
Gives Proof of Good Musicianship 


This year Mrs. Libberton surprised 
and gratified all who had been watching 
her career by effecting a last-moment 
substitution for Mabel Garrison. Miss 
Garrison had been announced to sing 
with the Chicago Mendelssohn Club on 
Feb. 14, singing, among other numbers, 
the soprano solo part in W. Franke Har- 
ling’s work for soloists, “The Death of 
Minnehaha,” but through a bad cold was 
obliged to abandon the engagement. Mrs. 
Libberton was asked to learn the solo, 
another extremely difficult one, on one 
afternoon’s notice and sing it the same 
evening. She not only learned it, but 
sang it delightfully, with as much ease 
and assurance as though she had put as 
many weeks into the preparation as she 
actually had hours. It was a triumph 
of quick study. 

Two weeks later she appeared with 
the Apollo Musical Club, singing solos 
and concerted parts in Goring-Thomas’s 
“The Swan and the Skylark” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” This was another 
big success. She revealed not only a 
beautiful, flexible voice of fine quality 
and excellent training, but an extraordi- 
nary sympathy for the music and appre- 
ciation of the words. Her enunciation 
was perfectly clear, and there was at all 
times a joyous quality to her voice, which 
was one of the factors.going to make up 
as good a performance as the organiza- 
tion ever gave. 

She is at present preparing to appear 
with the Marshall Field Choral Society 
at Orchestra Hall on April 16, where she 
will sing the soprano solo part in 
“League of the Alps,” by Busch; “Peace 
with a Sword,” by Macfarlane, and 
“Gallia,” by Gounod. 

With her other activities she has found 


time to prepare several recital pro- 
grams for use this season and next. 
E. C. M. 


TROOPS IN TACOMA PROGRAM 


Camp Lewis Men Heard ir St. Patrick’s 
Day Concert 


TACOMA, WASH., March 23.—An elab- 
orate St. Patrick’s Day musical program, 
given principally by soldiers from Camp 
Lewis, was presented on March 17 in 
the Auditorium of St. Patrick’s Church. 
The soloists were Giuseppe Bondano, 
who was to appear in grand opera, but 
is now doing service in the National 
Army; Mrs. Leo Lawrence, Hugh Win- 
der, George Shepard and Robert J. Ed- 
wards, assisted by the 363d Infantry 
Band, and a double male quartet. 

At the Temple of Music on March 15 
a large audience greeted Louise Merrill- 
Cooper, interpreter of Indian music. 
Miss Merrill-Cooper appeared in Indian 
costume and presented songs of Indian 
tribes. Assisting on the program were 
Mr. and Mrs. Brookes-Wilson, soloists, 
of Tacoma, and Annette Baird Fyler, 
pianist, of Seattle. 

A highly interesting musicale was en- 
ioyed by the soldiers at Y. M. C. A. 
Building No. 1, at Camp Lewis, on Tues- 
day evening, March 12, given under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club of 
Tacoma. Every number was enthusi- 
astically received. Mrs. F. C. Brewer, 
honorary president of the club, chap- 
eroned the party of entertainers, who 
were Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, soprano 
soloist; Blanche Yorktheimer, violinist, 
and Florence Yorktheimer, pianist. At 
the termination of the program the men 
crowding the auditorium joined in the 
singing of the national anthem. 

A. W. R. 


Armenian Program Given 
City 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 23.—The 

Armenian committee of the Emergency 

Aid presented Haig Gudenian, violinist, 

and Lena Weber, contralto, in an artis- 

tic program of Armenian and other 


in Quaker 











Oriental music recently at the Art Alli- 
ance. The Mozart Sonata for violin and 
piano, played by Mr. Gudenian and 
Elizabeth Gest, together with the “Per- 
sian Love Song,” by Burmeister, sung 
by Miss Weber, were the principal num- 
bers. Mr. Gudenian’s other offerings 
were arrangements of his own native 
music and also compositions of Brock- 
way. me Be 


MME. MELBA AT CAMP LEWIS 





Diva Welcomed by Huge Audience of 
Men in Khaki 


CAMP LEWIS, AMERICAN LAKE, WASH., 
March 12.—A cheer that would by far 
eclipse a university football yell was led 
by Maj.-Gen. H. A. Greene, commanding 
officer of the Ninety-first Division, in the 
Liberty Theater here last evening, fol- 
lowing an eloquent tribute to Mme. Nel- 
lie Melba, whose appearance assembled 
thousands of people from Tacoma and 
the army camp. 

From the opening of the program 
with the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” to 
its close with “Se Saran Rose” the con- 
cert was a brilliant triumph. Other 
songs were “Le Temps des Lilas,” “Les 
Papillons” and the exquisite “Chant 
Indou,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, repeated in 
response to insistent encores. At the 
close of a fine encore, Tosti’s “Goodbye,” 
Mme. Melba addressed the soldiers, bid- 
ding them Godspeed on their great world 
mission. 

Mons. Francis de Bourguignon, a Bel- 
gian pianist, who fought with his coun- 
trymen until severely wounded before 
Antwerp; Stella Power, a talented pupil 
of the diva, and Frank St. Leger, bril- 
liant accompanist, assisted with a pro- 
gram which marked an epoch in Camp 


_ Lewis annals. 


Tacoma musicians gave a delightful 
concert at Camp Lewis in the Knights 
of Columbus Building, No. 2, presenting 
Blanche Yorktheimer, violinist; Mrs. E. 
E. McMillan, Flora Collins, Catherine 
Smith, vocalists; Mrs. L. A. Palmer, ac- 
companist, and George Dakin, now of the 
322d Signal Battalion, pianist. 

A. W. R. 


George Copeland to Instruct Large Class 
of Summer Students 


After a season of successful appear- 
ances, George Copeland now plans to 
rest for a month preparatory to taking 
up work in connection with his summer 
school at Lincolnville, Me. From regis- 
trations already made Mr. Copeland’s 
class will be a large one, including pupils 
from all sections of the country. 


Joseph Regneas to Give Reception to 
Composer of “Shanewis” 


Joseph Regneas will give a reception 
in honor of Charles Wakefield Cadman at 
his studio on Monday, April 8, from _4 to 
6. Several of Mr. Regneas’s artists will 
sing Mr. Cadman’s songs and parts from 
his opera, “Shanewis,” with Mr. Cad- 
man at the piano. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY PAYS HOMAGE TO DEBUSSY 


Works of Lamented Frenchman Presented by Stock— Adolf Weidig Conducts His Own Fantasy 
with Success — Heniot Levy Gives an Impressive Piano Recital 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 30, 1918. 

ENIOT LEVY, pianist, had the Sun- 

day afternoon recital field very 
much to himself on March 24. He is 
one of the best-known pianists and ped- 
agogues in Chicago, and the result was 
that a large and enthusiastic audience 
gathered to hear his recital program. 
There was reason for the evidence of 
pleasure displayed, for Mr. Levy’s art 
is of the type particularly sympathetic 
to the connoisseur. His musical faith 
is based upon musical understanding to 
a far greater extent than upon the glit- 
ter and flash of virtuosity. Those to 
whom the only good performance is a 
mechanically correct performance were 
able to find an occasional false note in 
the thirty-two Variations by Beethoven 
and the “Fantasie” by Schumann, Op. 17, 
but Mr. Levy made a deep impression 
upon others by reason of the musical 


feeling and imaginative style which 
went into his interpretation of these 
works. 


- During the past half dozen seasons he 
has been establishing something of a rep- 
utation as a composer, and three of 
his own works were included in this 
program. A peculiar feature of them 
appeared in the fact that in his past re- 
cital programs he has never displayed 
any particular interest in the music 
of the modernists. He is at his best in 
the works of the romantic school, which 


he plays with the genuine romantic 
point of view. Yet when he comes to 
compose, he employs modernism with 


considerable expertness. His ““Poéme de 
Mai” was modern in its melodic curve 
and in its richly scored harmonization. 
The melody is genuine and appealing, 
and the composer has good knowledge of 
what the piano can do as well as what it 
cannot. A mazurka, the second of the 
set, pleased the audience so well that it 
was repeated. The same would have 
been true of the third, a waltz as yet 
unpublished, but Mr. Levy preferred to 
go on to the final section of his program, 
the B Minor Sonata and a group of 
shorter works by Chopin. This perfor- 
mance was also in the highest degree 
successful. ; 


A Substitute for Middleton 


Patrons of the Chicago Singverein ex- 
pected to find Arthur Middleton taking 
part in the performance of Bruch’s “Das 
Feuerkreuz” on March 27. He had been 
extensively announced. When Orchestra 
Hall was reached, it was learned for the 
first time that Burton Thatcher was to 
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gram and the march closed it. 


substitute for him, though the change 
was said to have been made five days 
previously. A rumor that Middleton has 
cancelled his appearance because of his 
unwillingness to sing in the German 
language found neither confirmation nor 
denial among the officials of the organ- 
ization present at the concert. 

The program began with “America” 
by the chorus and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by William Boep- 
pler. Then, at the suggestion of a few 
members of the audience, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was added. A short 
program preceded the Bruch cantata, 
during which Mr. Thatcher made a 
great impression by his excellent singing 
in English of “It Is Enough,’ from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” It was done 
with fine, vigorous style and excellent 
diction. Scarcely second was Marie 
Pruzan’s performance of the Beethoven 
aria, “Ah, Perfido.”’ She was deservedly 
recalled several times. Conductor Boep- 
nler directed a performance of Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture, and William 
Middelschulte played Thiele’s Theme and 
Variations in A Flat on the organ. 

The performance of “Das Feuerkreuz” 
proceeded in the German language. It 
is not an exciting work, but it gives 
much opportunity for vigorous singing 
on the part of chorus and soloists, to 
whom Magnus Schuetz was added. 

Leon Marx, violinist, appeared in joint 
recital with Frances Ingram, contralto, 
before the Tuesday Art and Travel Club 
in the Hotel Sherman, March 26. His pro- 
gram included works by Tartini, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Kreisler, Chopin, d’Am- 
brosio and Wieniawski. 

The Navy Relief Society benefit con- 
cert at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on 
March 24, was given by the Alden Con- 
cert Company. The members were Elsie 
Vieweger, soprano; John Alden, violin 
and baritone; Russell Hendrickson, 
‘cello, and Edna L. Whitmore, piano. 
They were assisted by Leonard Allen, of 
Base Hospital Unit 14, tenor. 

Kurt Wanieck is a pianist who has 
made few appearances here and deserves 
to make many. A recital given by him 
at Kimball Hall, March 28, disclosed 
him with good hands, a good brain and 
good emotions, all working accurately 
and interdependently. He did some of 
the best Brahms playing that has been 
given here for several seasons, full of 
the true romantic feeling which is at 
the same time unsentimentalized. He 
was also heard in a rugged, manly per- 
formance of the  Beethoven-Busoni 
“Ecossaises,” and a fine bit of interpre- 
tation in the Dohnanyi C Major “Rhap- 
sody.” Ravel’s “Bells Across the Wa- 
ter” showed him equally favorably on 
the delicately colored and poetic side. 


Stock Plays Requests 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
closed the not exceedingly busy week on 
concerts with a popular program on 
Thursday night and its regular pair of 
subscription concerts on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night. The popular 
program was the result of a vote on 
requests, on the whole showing that au- 
diences are in favor of the better class 


of music. It is true that the largest 
number of requests favored Elgar’s 
march, “Pomp and_ Circumstance,” 


which has little more than a good tune 
to commend it, but only one vote be- 
hind was Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The symphony began the pro- 
Another 
symphony, Dvorak’s “From the New 
World” ran the Tschaikowsky work 


closely in popular esteem, but it was of 


course impossible to play more than one 
symphonic work on the same program. 
In between were a number of short 
works, Handel’s “Largo,” which called 
for a beautiful obbligato on the part of 
Harry Weisbach, principal of the first 
violins; the “Berceuse,’” from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn” Suite, which received similar 
treatment from Bruno Steindel, princi- 
pal of the ’cellos (both were encored); 
the “Valse Caprice” by Keller; and the 
“Magic Fire Scene” from “Die Wal- 
kiire”’; and the Hungarian dances, Nos. 
17-21, in the Brahms-Dvorak version. 


Weidig’s Work Scores 


No soloist appeared at the Friday 
and Saturday concerts, but Adolf Wei- 
dig, from 1892 to 1896 a member of the 
orchestra and now a Chicago instructor, 
was invited to conduct the performance 
of his own symphonic fantasy, “Semira- 
mis.” It is based upon a poem by Edwin 
Markham, representing the queen of 
Nineveh not as a siren engaged in the 
enmeshing of man, but sitting on “an 
ancient road of hell,” withered and old, 
chanting snatches of song about her an- 
cient military glories. The quotation 
will serve to indicate the mood of the 
piece. It is in sonata form, somewhat 
highly extended, but showing an excel- 
lent degree of learning in its scoring and 
contrapuntal treatment. The orchestra 
gave excellent support, and at the end 
of the performance the composer was 
cordially applauded by the listeners. 

Conductor Frederick Stock honored 
the memory of Claude Debussy by in- 
serting the lately deceased composer’s 
two nocturnes, “Clouds” and “Festivals” 
into the program. In order to make 
room for them he omitted one of the 
customary Good Friday “Parsifal” ex- 
cerpts, leaving the “Good Friday Spell.” 
By a fortuitous coincidence, the list of 
music also included Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” Debussy’s two noc- 
turnes display him at what is very 
nearly his most characteristic and also 
at his most charming. Possibly the 
beautiful performance that the orchestra 
gave to these works made them appear 
more than ordinarily great. At the 
same time he was an imaginative color- 
ist, a painter of impressions, and a 
deft creator of poetic moods, and now 
that he is gone, no one is apparently 
fitted to take his place. No finer hom- 
age could have been paid him than the 
performance that Mr. Stock and his men 
gave to his works. 

Other sections of the program, all 
plaved in a spirit of exaltation, included 
Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” and Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in G Minor. 


Resume Knupfer Recitals 


The series of young artists’ recitals, 
hegun earlier in the season at the Knup- 
fer Studios, were resumed this week. 
John Wiederhirn, giving the opening 
program with works by Chicago com- 
posers. The first number was the new 
Sonata for piano and violin by Eric De 
Lamarter, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Ruth Breytspraak, violinist. 
Other composers represented on the 
program were Arthur Olaf Anderson, 
Felix Borowski, Adolf Brune, Heniot 
Levy, John Alden Carpenter, Rosseter 
Cole, and Edward Collins. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn began a new series 
of recitals on March 28 at the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall, to be known as the 
Young American Artists Series. It is 
the second season of the undertaking, 
and was inaugurated by Katherine 
Lewis, pianist, and Eugene Boardman, 
tenor. EDWARD C. MOORE. 
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Met.: DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 


RUSSIAN ’Cellist 


Concerts and Recitals 


WELCOME ADELAIDE FISCHE! 





Plainfield Hears Young Soprano in k 
Cross Benefit 


Adelaide Fischer, soprano, made 
highly successful appearance at 
Plainfield (N. J.) Seminary, March 


in a benefit musicale for the Red Cr 
with Jeanie May, pianist. 

Miss Fischer, in the aria, “Un bel 
from “Madama Butterfly,” a charmi 
group of French songs and a seco 
group, which included numbers by M: 
Dowell, Gretchaninoff, Rybner 
Clough-Leighter, won her audience « 
pletely with artistic singing and m: 
netic personality. 

Miss Fischer also proved her splen 
worth as an authoritative oratorio sin; 
on March 24 at St. James’ Episco; 
Church, Brooklyn, singing the sopra 
solo in the “Seven Last Words” fr 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” under the leaders} 
of William C. Bridgman, organist a 
choir director. 
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“He has a bright tenor of goodly size 
and quality which is used with discre- 
tion. He is a capable conscientious 
singer, and is alive to opportunities.” 
(St. Louis Times, March 13, 1918.) 


“Prince Henry, a part of consider- 
able length, was well given by Gunster. 
He made a fine impression, his voice 
being well adapted to the recitative 
form.” (St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
March 138, 1918.) 


Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 
New York 
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Excursions in Musical History | 
wy Helen A. and Clarence Dickinson 
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Excursion 

VILI.—Transcriptions 

IX.—Epochs in the Devel- 
opment of Sacred Choral 
Music 

X.—Spiritual Folk-Songs 

XI.—Music and Some Great 


Excursion 
[.—Music at the Court of 
Louis XV 


II.—Musie at the Court of 
Frederick the Great 
III.—Musie at the Court of 





Elizabeth, as Reflected 
in Shakespeare’s Plays ne ee —— x 
IV.—The Organ a oe a Sener 


mation | 
XIII.—Tonality | 
XIV.—Music in America | 
Appendices | 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. | 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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Piano ‘‘Supreme Instrument of the 


Intellect,”’ Declares Winifred Byrd 


Gifted Young Western Pianist Holds That Instrument’s Demands on 
Mental Resources of Player Exceed Those Made Upon Violinist 
—To Appear in Many Eastern and Middle Western Cities Next 


Season 














T HE country that lies “west of the 
Rockies” and that has been the birth- 
nlace of so many young artists of vocal 
ame also claims as its own Winifred 
Byrd, one of the most interesting of the 
younger group of pianists that made 
‘heir New York débuts this season. 

Miss Byrd comes from Salem, Ore., 
and her career is another of the striking 
proofs that “the will to do” can prevail 
ver many obstacles in carrying one 
along the road toward fame. 

“T inherited my love for the piano,” 
said Miss Byrd, in response to a ques- 
tion regarding her early training. “My 
mother was a very fine pianist, although 
she had not appeared professionally, but 
she died while I was quite young, and my 
father did not encourage me to play, as 
he believed that her devotion to her music 
had been detrimental to my mother’s 
health. 

“But I had learned the notes when still 
very littie and I continued to work along 
by myself. I used to play at all the con- 
certs at home when I was a tiny thing in 
short frocks. When I was sixteen years 
old my father realized that I might as 
well be allowed to go on with the one 
ambition of my life and I was sent to 
Boston and placed under the tutelage of 
the late Carl Baermann, with whom I 
studied for five years. I never can suf- 
ficiently express my gratitude for the 
training he gave me. I thought him 
frightfully pedantic at times when he 
kept me plodding along, while other girls 
| knew were learning glittering “show” 
pieces, but I am thankful now that I was 
given the solid groundwork I received 
at that time. Later I went to Paris to 
study with Mme. Teresa Carreno, whose 
pupil I was until her death last year. I 
have been more than fortunate in my 
teachers, because both of them believed 
firmly in letting a student develop his or 
her own individuality. They were care- 
ful to see that a good groundwork was 
given, and then insisted that one’s own 
brains must play their part in the fur- 
ther development of the student’s gifts.” 

Miss Byrd believes that the piano is 
the “supreme instrument of the intellect,” 
and that its demands on the equipment 
and mental resources of the player are 
much more stringent than the demands 
made upon the violin virtuoso. 

“There are at least a dozen great pian- 
ists one can name,” she says, ‘‘whose 
mental resources would have made them 
supreme in whatever field of art they had 
chosen to enter. As a. pianist one can 
go just so far on ‘talent’—on pleasing 
expression and _ personality—then the 
question of brains steps in, the interpre- 
tation of the great masterpieces, and it 
is here that the ‘pleasing player’ and the 
artist take different paths. I have talked 
this phase over with a number of violin- 
ists and they agree that the piano makes 





much greater demands on its performer 
than their chosen instrument. 


Her New York Début 


“When I returned to America I did not 
think it possible that I would be giving 
a New York recital this year, but my 
manager, Mme. Gouled, insisted that | 
was ready for a public appearance, and 
the critics who heard me in private re- 
cital reaffirmed her opinion. And do you 
know,” Miss Byrd added, with a smile, 











Winifred Byrd, Gifted Pianist 


“that our house wasn’t ‘paper.’ The re- 
cital paid for itself, which, they tell me, 
is an achievement. 

“As I said before, neither one of my 
teachers is now living, so I had no one 
to coach with when I was preparing my 
début program. I think it was then that 
I came to fully realize the value of a 
teacher who develops one’s individuality. 
If I had not received such training it 
would have been impossible for me to do 
what I did in preparing that program 
alone.” 

It might be said that if it had not been 
for her unusual gifts, brains and decided 
originality Miss Byrd would not have re- 
ceived the praise which her New York re- 
cital evoked. A large number of other 
cities are looking forward with interest 
to her appearances next season, as she 
will be heard on next year’s programs in 
many of the Eastern and Middle West- 
ern cities. M. S. 
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BARRERE ORCHESTRA AND 
HEIFETZ DELIGHT BUFFALO 


Big Audiences Applaud Little Symphony 
Forces and Gifted Young Violinist 
—Other Local Events 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 29.—The Lit- 
tle Symphony Orchestra, George Bar- 
rere, director, gave a concert in the 
Twentieth Century Club the evening of 
March 19, before a large, enthusiastic 
audience. Director Barrére presented a 
program well fitted to exploit the fin- 
ished artistry of his small aggregation 
of players. Composition by Grétry, Lalo, 
Perilhou, Gluck and Pierné were played 
with sparkling vivacity, delicacy and 
charm in accordance with the varying 
characteristics of the musical styles rep- 
resented. The Pierné Suite, “Pour mes 
petits Amis,” made a profound impres- 
sion. In addition to directing the en- 
semble numbers Mr. Barrére played a 
group of solo numbers for the flute in 
virtuoso fashion. This concert was 
given under the auspices of the Chro- 
matic Club. 

A great audience was present in Elm- 
wood Music Hall the evening of March 
22 to hear the young violinist, Jascha 
Heifetz. His printed program com- 
prised Handel’s Sonata in E, Concerto in 
D Minor, Wieniawski; “Zigeunerweisen,” 
Sarasate, and a group of Schubert, Mo- 
zart, Chopin-Auer and Beethoven-Auer. 
When he appeared for his first number 
he impressed one with his modest though 
dignified manner, and a curious sense of 
detachment from externals. He had not 
played many measures before his self- 
mastery became apparent. It was an 
evening of rare delight, when even the 
scoffer forgot his prejudices and enjoyed 
the superfine musical offerings of this 
young genius, without mental reserva- 
tion. Mr. Heifetz triumphed here as he 
has wherever he has played. In André 
Benoist he had an admirable co-worker. 
This was the fifth concert of Mai Davis 
Smith’s series. 

At the meeting of the Chromatic Club, 
on March 23, a program of interest was 
given by local talent. Mrs. Julius Ulman, 
contralto, sang groups of songs in Eng- 


lish and French pleasingly. She was ex- 
cellently accompanied by Ethyol McMul- 
len. Mildred Windsor and Sylvia Spen- 
cer played the Symphonic Variations of 
César Franck for two pianos with au 
thority and fine rhythm. Miss Spencer 
also played a solo group for piano in 
efficient manner. 

Palm Sunday evening the vested choir 
of Trinity Church, under the direction 
of Seth Clark, organist and choirmaster, 
gave a fine performance of a cantata 
by Harold Moore, entitled “The Darkest 
Hour.” Mr. McCreary, baritone, and 
Mr. Crimi, tenor, soloists of the choir, 
assisted by Agnes Preston Storck, so- 
prano, did work of high artistic worth in 
the solo and duet numbers. The boy 
choir sang with great tonal beauty the 
passages of the Angel Hosts. The per- 
formance as a whole ranked among the 
best heard here of this style of music. 

The last free organ concert was given 
by Harry B. Jepson, of Yale University, 
who played a fine program, one of legiti- 
mate organ composition, with mastery 
of style. Arthur King Barnes, baritone, 
was the assisting soloist, giving an ex- 
cellent account of himself in two num- 
bers. W. J. Gomph officiated as accom- 
panist. F. H. H. 


Columbus Greets Minnie Tracey’s Pupils 
in Recital 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 1 
Tracey, teacher of singing and réper- 
toire, presented her first group of stu- 


dents Saturday evening, March 16, in 
the Public Library Auditorium. Miss 
Tracey consented to give one day each 
week to the Celumbus students, begin- 
ning last October, since when she has 
not been able to add another hour to that 
one day on account of the size of her 
Cincinnati class. A large audience 
greeted this first recital, and its suc- 
cess indicates that a theater will be 
needed for the next concert. The stu- 
dents heard were Gladys Hughes, Lucille 





THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


Ww. HENRI 


Studio 50 West 67th St. 





Kaelin, Corrinne’ Borchers, Laurene 
Kelsey Ingalls, Maud Perkins Vallance, 
Bernice Justice, Edna Fox Zirkel and 
Robert Butterworth of Columbus. Mar- 
guerite Hukill, soprano, was the guest 
singer. E. M. S 
Atmosphere, Phrasing, Eloquent Diction, Suggestion 
Tel, Columbus 1405 
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VICTORA BOSHKO HEARD 
IN RECITAL WITH YSAYE 


Pianist Heard in Excellent Program with 
Famous Belgian Violinist at 
fEolian Hall 





Victora Boshko, Pianist; Eugen Ysaye, 


Violinist. Recital, olian Hall, Eve- 
ning, March 28. The Program: 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 24, 
Sylvio Lazzari; “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
Schumann; Nocturne in C Minor, Pre- 
lude in F Major, Scherzo in B Minor, 
Chopin; Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(“Kreutzer”), Beethoven. 


The reason for Mr. Ysaye’s “assist- 
ing” Miss Boshko was not apparent un- 
less from the goodness of his heart he 
was helping a young artist. The Laz- 


zari Sonata, which is dedicated to the 
Belgian artist, was played here by him 
some two years ago and since then the 
composer has come into prominence in 
America through the production of his 
opera, “Le Sauteriot.” The sonata has 
some passages of great melodic beauty 
and others of real dramatic force, but 
the effectiveness of these is impaired by 
a lack of cohesion. It was very beauti- 
fully played and the balance of the parts 
admirably sustained. 

With the “Symphonic Etudes” and the 
Chopin group, Miss Boshko exhibited ex- 
cellent technique and a musical tone. 
Her interpretations are intelligent and 
musicianly. The “Kreutzer” Sonata was 
also given an interesting performance. 
Mr. Ysaye’s playing has lost nothing of 
its fire and subtlety and has taken on a 


note of sadness not unnatural in view of 
the present situation of his country. He 
was greeted by a storm of applause both 
at his entrance and after each number 
by a large audience, which included 
Jacques Thibaud, Jascha Heifetz, Au- 
relio Giorni and a number of other prom- 
inent musicians. a. & 





HEAR GRAND RAPIDS CHORUS 





St. Cecilia Gives Two Excellent Concerts 
with Chicago Soloist 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., March 20.—A 
sacred concert was given at the First 
M. E. Church last evening by the St. 
Cecilia Chorus, composed of women’s 
voices, conducted by Harold Tower; Mrs. 
Ethel Geistweit Benedict, dramatic so- 
prano, of Chicago, was the assisting art- 
ist. 

This organization, under Mr. Tower’s 
leadership and Mrs. Walter Whittier’s 
chairmanship, has steadily developed into 
the best musical organization of the city. 
Its work is distinctive for excellent 
shading and intelligent phrasing. Mrs. 
Benedict’s dramatic voice adapted itself 
to the dignity of the program, the singer 
always displaying good taste. Mrs. 
Theodore Miller was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in “Hark, the Vesper Hymn Is 
Stealing,” by Scholz. Elizabeth Horner 
at the organ and Mrs. Joseph Putnam at 
the piano gave fine support. 

The third Lenten morning musicale of 
the St. Cecilia Society was a worthy cli- 
max to the entire series. The artist, 
Margery Maxwell, lyric soprano, of Chi- 
cago, exhibited a beautiful voice and 
projected much personality into her 
work. She was supported by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Putnam at the piano. oe 


NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Noted Contralto Heard in Recital and 
Outdoor Concert for Soldiers— 
Music Events of Month 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 25.—At- 
tendance was excellent at the Athenaeum 
last night, when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
presented a varied program, ranging 
from the Handel “Recitative,” sung in 
Italian, a Bach number, sung in Eng- 
lish, the aria, “O Mon Fils,” sung by 
Fides in “Le Prophéte,” to Mary Turner 
Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” and “When 
the Boys Come Home,” the stirring mel- 
ody of Oley Speaks. Other effective 
solos were MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes” and Arditi’s “Bolero.” She gave 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” as an en- 
core, proving a versatility traditional 
with this artist. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” dreaded by all singers as an 
unreasonable demand because of its “‘in- 
tervals,” closed her program and was 
mighty and thrilling and made her one 
with her enthusiastic audience. Edith 
Evans was an able accompanist and 
tided over the first and second halves of 
the concert with the “Liebestraum” of 
Liszt, “To a Water Lily” of MacDowell, 
“Marche Grotesque,” by Sinding, and a 
Chopin Valse for an encore. She was 
not familiar with the mischievous acous- 
tics of the Athenaeum and modulated 
her tone overmuch, which affected the 
pleasure in her delicate work by those in 
the rear of the hall. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s services were 
offered for a Sunday outdoor free con- 
cert, antedating the event for which she 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOIOH PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Oarnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





JOSEF ADLER — 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGER] wtitbin 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo. 
: sf Hours 2 to 5 p. m. 
323 W. 45 St., New York City. — Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BEHR socks nnd Weibtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
13 B. 484 St. (2 deers from Schirmer’s), MN. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 71st Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


MIRIAM S, GAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 

143 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST GARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
67 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TRACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 
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Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 
Mme. REGINA de SALES 9 (*’sixcixe 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 Bast 87th Street 


*Phone Lenox 2880 
J. WARREN ERB ©’ 2Gconranisr 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Colpmbus. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. . Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic ae Blizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 























1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 
Frank TEACHERS 
Lillian Miller HEMSTREET OF SINGING 

50 West 67th St Tel. Columbus 1405 


Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - . - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., | i # 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUGKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Hd 
ward Falck, Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated, 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 





MASS. 




















LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS | Bnoc YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL ‘S?@ctsuszyy vor: 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singer .. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera How 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y¥. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;’’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


Mme. C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private 'Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 426 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA BR. ZIEGLER, Director. 

All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 56554 
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had come to New Orleans and to whi: 
Harry Brunswick Loeb, local impresar 
agreed. Ten thousand soldiers and civ 
ians stood in Lafayette Square from 
to 5.30 listening to Schumann-Hei: 
sing to regimental band accompanime: 

Bentley Nicholson gave his fifth r. 
cital on March 10, closing a series whi 
has been of unusual interest. Mr. Nic! 
olson is one of the leading tenors of t} 
South and his annual recitals are even: 
of great interest. His beautiful voi 
was in perfect condition on this occasi: 
and he was ably accompanied by M: 
Meyer J. Prince. 

The song services at Trinity Episcop: 
Church attract large numbers of musi 
lovers by the fine quality of the mus 
presented on the first Sunday of ea 
month. Miss M. V. Molony, organist an 
choir director, prepared a most interes: 
ing list of numbers for March 3, tl 
principal one being the fine excerpt fro 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” “Hear ™ 
Prayer,” for soprano and chorus. Eo 
Berry ably met all requirements, pa 
ticularly in the aria, “Oh for the Win; 
of a Dove.” Henri Wehrman, violinis: 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, piani: 
and Mary V. Molony, organist, playe 
the postlude, an Air of Svendsen. 

The Musical Art Society entertain 
at a concert March 20 at Bentley Nic! 
olson’s studio, when he, as director, pr: 
sented a program of Russian music. 

Frances Nash, pianist, appeared in th 
Grunewald Convention Hall, March 2: 
the proceeds of the concert being d 
nated to the fund of the New Orlea: 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra ha: 
completed its third season under Corn 
ductor Ernest Schuyten, and through th 
generosity of its founder, Mrs. Hubba: 
Moylan Feild. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch and _  Harol: 
Bauer brought to a close the Philha: 
monic Society season with their famou: 
two-piano recital. Especial interest at 
tached to the great organ Prelude ani 
Fugue in A Minor, which had been a: 
ranged for the concert by Harold Baue: 
By many this concert was considered th: 
finest of the entire musical ~~. 


LOCKPORT HEARS MR. KRAFT 





Well-Known Organist Evokes Admira 
tion in Recital 


LocKPporT, N. Y., March 22.—Loca! 
music-lovers in Lockport had an oppor- 
tunity to hear one of America’s fore 
most organists at the inaugural organ 
recital in the Methodist Church last eve- 
ning. That people in Lockport are real!) 
interested in good music was evidenced 
by the fact that over 700 attended this 
recital. The organist, Edwin Arthu: 
Kraft, from Cleveland, Ohio, displayed 
notable gifts. 

The program presented was varie: 
and interesting throughout its entiret) 
and gave Mr. Kraft many opportunities 
of displaying the beautiful solos stops of 
the new organ. The most popular num 
bers on the program seemed to be 
“Sketches of the City,” by Gordon 
Nevin; “In Springtime,” by Kinder; the 
“Magic Harp,” by J. A. Meale, and Schu 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. . 

The new organ is one of the largest 1 
the city, and has been in process of 
building for some time. R. A. B. 





CONCERTS BY NEGRO TROOPS 


1000 from “Buffalo” Regiment at Upton 
Heard at the Manhattan 


Two concerts were given at the Man 
hattan Opera House on the afternoon 
and évening of March 24 by 1000 singe’ 
from the 367th Infantry Regiment no. 
at Camp Upton. The regiment, whic! 
is known as the “Buffalo,” is compos: 
entirely of negro officers and troops. 

The stage of the Opera House was 
set to represent a camp and the sins- 
ers, all in khaki, were placed around | 
groups, singing the chorus numbers wit! 
fine volume and excellent shading. There 
were also quartet numbers and instru 
mental numbers by members of the reg 
ment. 


> 





Many Re-engagements for May Ebe'y 
Hotz 


May Ebery Hotz, well-known sopra! 
of Philadelphia, whose growth and pop 
larity is evidenced this season by ma! 
notable appearances in concert, orator: 
and opera, has many re-engageme! ~ 
noted upon her lists. She has alrea: 
sung repeatedly with the Philadelph ' 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Operatic Societ). 
Philadelphia Choral Society, the Moza 
Club of Pittsburgh and other leading © 
ganizations with gratifying success. Mr 
Hotz will be heard in her only Philad« 
phia recital this season in Witherspo 
Hall, on April 9. 
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Jean Johnson, Young Southern Con- 
tralto, for Whom Mme. Schumann- 
Heink Will Give a “Benefit” on May 21 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 14.—The 
benevolence of Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink was again demonstrated on 
her recent visit here. She became im- 
pressed with the voice and personality 
of Jean Johnson, a young contralto of 
this city, and after listening to her voice 
declared it one of the most perfect “she 
had ever heard” and urged the young 
woman to begin at once to build a future 
for herself. On being informed that lack 
of funds would interfere with her prog- 
ress, Mme. Schumann-Heink volunteered 
to assist her and agreed upon May 21 
as the date for Miss Johnson to give a 
benefit concert, at which Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will appear in a group of 
songs. 

The great artist will finish her tour 
on May 18 and will make a special trip 
to Memphis for the purpose of assisting 
with this concert. Walter Chapman, 
pianist, and Francis Roudebush, violin- 
ist, have been invited to assist with the 
benefit program; the entire proceeds of 
the concert will be used for the develop- 
ment of Miss Johnson’s voice. 

N. N. O. 





Large Audience in Brooklyn Acclaims 
Josef Hofmann in Recital 


Under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Josef 
Hofmann gave a piano recital at the 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, 
March 22. Although the opera house 
was not filled, the audience was large and 
very appreciative. And there was 
much to cause enthusiasm, for Mr. Hof- 
mann’s playing was a revelation of the 
art of interpreting the finest in music. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111, 
was given a dignified performance, but 
it was in the Chopin group that he 
awakened the greatest applause. The 
same composer’s Sonata in B Flat Minor 
was played with a sincerity of style, 


‘Dunennenents iC paanenacienest 


delicacy of color, and depth of character 
which held one spellbound. Rubinstein’s 
Barcarolle in A Minor followed. Mosz- 
kowsky’s “Le Jongleuse” was a delight, 
and had to be repeated, and the Strauss- 
Godowsky “The Bat” concluded the pro- 
gram. Mr. Hofmann gave several en- 
cores and was recalled many times. 
A. Es Be 


BRILLIANT ENDING FOR 
WASHINGTON CONCERTS 





Several Managers Conclude Courses of 
Season—T. A. Smith Announces 
Next Year’s Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—T. 
Arthur Smith closed his Ten Star Con- 
cert series this afternoon with a joint 
recital by Leopold Godowsky, pianist, and 
Arkady Bourstin, violinist. Mr. Go- 





_dowsky was given a real ovation, his 


smooth technique, his limpid tones, his 
brilliancy and appealing interpretations 
rousing his audience to great enthusiasm. 
His group of Chopin numbers were 
especially delightful, but whether it was 
Chopin, Schubert, Brahms, Blumenfeld, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt or Moszkowsky, his 
playing held his listeners captive and 
showed him to be at all times the real 
artist. He also played his own “Humor- 
esque” and several of his own arrange- 
ments. This was Bourstin’s first ap- 
pearance here and he at once won 
approval in his first number, “Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso,”’ Saint- 
Saéns. His tone is velvety and sure and 
he plays with musical intelligence. Max 
Pirani was the accompanist. 

Mr. Smith announces the Ten Star 
Concert series for next season, offering 
among others the following musical 
stars: Margaret Matzenauer, Julia 
Culp, Maggie Teyte, Louis Graveure, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Arthur Middleton, 
Marcia van Dresser, Hans Kindler, Um- 
berto Sorrentino, Ethel Leginska and 
Max Rosen. 

Under the management of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, Mischa Elman, violinist, was 
heard in recital in a program which at- 
tested his brilliancy, technique, smooth- 
ness of tone and varied interpretative 
powers. The Concerto in G Minor of 
Vivaldi-Nachez, the Sonata No. 2 in E 
Major by Handel, the “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” of Lalo and the “I Palpiti” 
of Paganini were among the numbers 
that especially appealed to his audience. 

The last concert of the series presented 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra took place 
yesterday under the local management 
of T. Arthur Smich. Leopold Stokowski 
gave an adm:rable reading of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, the Over- 
ture of “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart, 
and the Prelude and Love Death from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” while his accom- 
paniments for the operatic arias sung 
by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer were as 
artistic as the instrumental numbers. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang in brilliant and 
dramatic fashion the “Parto” from 
“Titus” and “Ah, mon Fils” from “Le 
Prophete.” 

Mr. Smith announces a series of five 
concerts for next season by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which has become a 
prominent feature in the musical life of 
the Capital City, and has received the 
especial patronage of President and Mrs. 
Wilson. W. Hz. 
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Advance Bookings for April 


APRIL 1st BLOOMFIELD, N. J., RECITAL 
‘3rd NEW YORK CITY, CONCERT 
‘* 10th EAST ORANGE, N. J., RECITAL 
‘* 11th NEW YORK CITY, CONCERT 
‘* 17th NEW YORK CITY, RECITAL 
‘* 28th BOSTON, ‘“‘ELIJAH’’ at SYMPHONY HALL 


Bookings for Season 1918-19 now being made by 
Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York, 


Steinway Piano 
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PIANIST and TEACHER 


Has filled many concert engagements in 
Europe and 
for public 


The Far-reaching Results of 
War Time Thrift 


Y going without luxuries and some of the un- 
necessary comtorts and conveniences to which 


you have been 


accustomed, 


you save materials 


which our army and navy urgently need. 


At the same time you save money, which, invested 
in Liberty Bonds, will enable the Government to 


buy those war materials. 


In this way your thrift and economy will count 


doubly in arming and supporting our boys in blue | 
and in khaki; in winning the war; in winning it | 


quickly and decisively. 


What is more, your money is not given to your 


| country; it is merely loaned, and will come back to 


you, with interest, at a time when you may need it 
far more than you do now. 


These are big things. 


They are your opportunity to help win the war in a 


big way. 


SAVE ALL YOU CAN; BUY ALL | 
7HE LIBLRTY BONDS YOU CAN | 


LIBERTY 


120 





BONDS 





WILMINGTON’S ORCHESTRAL 
SERIES COMES TO CLOSE 


Stokowski Forces End Thirteenth Local 
Season Brilliantly—Plan to Raise 
Guarantee Fund of $2,000 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 23.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra ended its thir- 
teenth season of symphony concerts here 
this week, offering Brahms’s Symphony 
in C Minor as the principa! number. It 
was splendidly played and well received. 
In addition to the Brahms Symphony the 
orchestra gave Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun,” the ever-popular “Valse Triste” 
by Sibelius, “Dances of the Polovetzki 
Maidens” from “Prince Igor,” by Boro- 
dine (by request) and the Prelude and 
Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
by Wagner. The audience was large and 
appreciative. 

An active campaign has been begun 
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by the committee under whose auspices 
the orchestra played here to raise a guar- 
antee fund of at least $2,000 to provide 
for next season’s series of concerts. The 
amount named is very nearly the deficit 
suffered during the season just closed 
and it is intended that the next series 
of concerts shall be provided for in 
advance. 

Although the Playhouse, in which the 
symphony concerts are given, is excellent 
in acoustic properties, its seating ca- 
pacity is only about 1400. During the 
thirteen years the orchestra has been 
giving concerts here the expense of main- 
taining the organization has quadrupled, 
and while receipts in other cities in which 
it plays have shown a steady increase 
from year to year, there has virtually 
been no gain in receipts in Wilmington. 
rhis has been due to the fact that there 
has been no increase in price of seats 
nor in seating capacity. As a conse- 
quence, as Arthur Judson, manager of 
the orchestra, points out in a personal 
statement, “Philadelphia guarantors have 
for all these years borne the deficit in- 
curred by the concert giving in Wilming- 
ton.” If the local committee, it is added 
by Mr. Judson, is successful in raising 
the $2,000 guarantee fund, announcement 
will be made in due time of the dates of 
concerts and the soloists engaged for 
next season’s series of concerts. 


2... Bt. 





MARIO 


SALVINI 


VOICE 





305 

West 

7 Ist 

Street 

N. Y. 
“Those wno did not hear Lois Adler's recital 
missed a musical treat. Miss Adler is a pianist 
with powers of large and varied expression.” 


St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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NEW ORLEANS HAS FIN 


Thousands Join in Patriotic Dem- 
onstration Under Ruth Har- 
rison’s Leadership 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 19.—Thou- 
sands of New Orleans people joined on 
Monday, March 18, in the program of 
patriotic and Irish songs presented in 
Lafayette Square. Led by Ruth M. Har- 
rison, the Community Chorus sang the 
old Irish anthems and the latest patriotic 
songs brought forth by the war, while 
many voices from the audience joined in 
the choruses. The Forty-third United 
States Infantry band, under the leader- 
ship of Michael Ugrin, served as an or- 
chestra, and in several patriotic tableaux 
the Fourth Company, United States 
Coast Artillery, under Captain McClure, 
added dignity to the numbers. 

“Dixie,” sung under the leadership of 
Prof. Herman Arnould, who arranged 
the original orchestration of the song, 
was a special number. Mrs. G. R. West- 
feldt, author of “The Call of the Flag, 
which was sung later, led “The Salute to 
the Flag.” : 

Following the singing of Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” E. A. Parsons 
told the story of the tragic death of the 
author in England, the victim of a Ger- 
man air raid. _ a 

Corporal Otto Reiman Keiser received 
an ovation when he sang his own compo- 
sition, “America, the Greatest of Them 
All.” At the conclusion of the song Cor- 
poral Keiser presented Ruth Harrison 
with a bouquet of carnations. 

W. O. Hart was master of ceremonies. 

~ n+ . >? ~ ee 
Father Carra of St. Patrick’s Church 
invoked the blessing. Father Alphonse 
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Ann Arbor Musical 
Festival, May 18th 


Address: 
The Bonnet Organ Concerts 


44 W. 12th St., New York 
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Exclusive Management 
Walter Anderson 
171 West 57th St., N. Y. City 
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LUCY 


MARSH 


SOPRANO 
Recital and Oratorio 
Hear Her VICTOR RECORDS! 
Address: 420 West 116th St., New York 





Mrs. Edward “MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE FP, COWEN : 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association 
Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M, C. 


Peterborough 


to be held at 





E COMMUNITY «SING”’ 


Cassidy of Louisville, Ky., gave the bene- 
diction. The Rev. William Reese, labor 
chaplain, led the entire assembly in the 
pledge. Judge M. S. Mahoney read “Ire- 
land’s Sons Over There,” by Meigs O. 
Frost. 

The musical numbers in which chorus 
and audience joined were “America,” 
“St. Patrick,” “Believe Me, if All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” “Come Back 
to Erin,” “Ireland Must Be Heaven, for 
My Mother Came from There,” “Louisi- 
ana,” “Mother Machree,” “The Call of 
the Flag,” “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” “The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls,” “St. Patrick’s Day,” “When 
You Come to the End of a Perfect Day,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching,” “Killarney,” “When the Boys 
Come Home” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” “Kathleen Mavourneen” was 
sung by Stella Markey. 


ERIE HAS PATRIOTIC ‘‘ SING” 





Throng Joins in Impressive Event— 
Many Thrilling Features 


ERIE, PA., March 18.—The -third com- 
munity “sing” in the Park Opera House 
on Sunday afternoon, March 3, under 
the direction of H. B. Vincent, outclassed 
all previous gatherings for the big patri- 
otic “sings” held this season. Every 
niche in the theater was occupied and 
over 500 were turned away from the 


doors. The Community Chorus, massed 
on the stage, sang “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ with the orchestra, 


while the glorious banner slowly un- 
furled from above. At the first glimpse 
of the flag the vast audience arose and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” was sung 
with splendid volume of tone. 

Followed the singing of patriotic and 
popular songs. The words of the less 
familiar were thrown on a screen. One 
of the features of the afternoon was the 
singing of two numbers by the girls’ 
chorus of Erie High School, directed by 
Mr. Vinant. In the upper gallery sev- 
eral grades from Grammar School No. 9 
sang unaccompanied “America Triumph- 
ant,” directed by Gertrude Sechrist- 
Reincke. 

The most impressive moments of the 
entire performance came when, at the 
request of Director Vincent, a silent mes- 
sage was sent to the men “over there,” 
while simultaneously with their custom 
at that hour the flag was lowered and 
furled by members of the Army and 
Navy. Once again the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was fervently sung as the clos- 
ing number and then the great throng 
of people dispersed, singing “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” E. M. 


TERRE HAUTE’S “SINGS” 





City Manifests Intense Interest in 
Events—Good Music Appeals Most 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., March 26.—Inter- 
est in the Sunday afternoon community 
“sings” continues unabated. The “sing” 
at the First Baptist Church, March 10, 
was practically a “request” program. L. 
M. Tilson directed. Edna Schmidt, mez- 
zo-soprano, and John Thomson, baritone, 
were the soloists for the day. Mr. Thom- 
son was heartily encored. Katharine 
Rogers, contralto, sang the verses to 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” the audience 
joining in the chorus. The orchestra 
played two numbers under the direction 
of Edna Cogswell Otis. 

On March 17 the “sing” was held at 
the First M. E. Church. One hundred 
school children, directed by Chester Fid- 
lar, supervisor of music in the city 
schools, sang two numbers excellently. 
Mrs. Buckner’ Posey, violinist, and 
Amelia Meyer, organist, joined forces in 
Handel’s “Largo.” 

Palm Sunday called out a record-break- 
ing crowd at the Centenary M. E. 
Church, although there were two other 
strong attractions in the city the same 
afternoon. Persons were seated on the 
stairways leading to the gallery, and 
crowded the aisles to the altar as well 
as all of the vestibules of the church. 
More than 200 stood for over an hour 
and several hundred were turned away. 
The best numbers from Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” were given during the half hour 
preceding the “sing” by St. Stephen’s 
vested choir, assisted by Robert Weston, 
whose fine voice rang out with telling 
effect in the great tenor solo from that 
work. During the “sing” special num- 
bers were given by the Chaminade Club 
of ladies’ voices, directed by Mrs. Otis, 


and Robert Duenweg, tenor, a former 
Terre Hautean, now located in Chicago. 
The singing by the audience was the 
best that has been done. Everyone left 
greatly impressed by the beauty of the 
entire service. It is a significant fact 
that the largest audiences come out when 
the special music is of the greatest merit, 
as was the case on this occasion. It is 
found that the best music is appreciated 
and an effort will be made to raise the 
standard of these special numbers as 
high as is practicable with the available 
material. L. E. A. 


Exponents of Perfield Music System to 
Give Demonstrations of their Work 


Demonstrations based on inner feeling, 
reason, drills through eye, ear and 
touch, using their own original compo- 
sitions, will be one of the outstanding 
features of the music test of class and 
individual work to be presented by pupils 
of Elfrieda Brehmer, Maude Tucker Doo- 
little and Lillian Frederick of New York, 
and Olive Lichtenberg of Englewood, 
N. J., who are connected with the Effa 
Ellis Perfield Music System. The demon- 
station will take place in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium, Friday afternoon, April 12. 
Other subjects will include sight read- 
ing, sight singing, rhythm, time and 
pulse, pause and glides, improvising, 
constructive memorizing, rhythmic, melo- 
dic and harmonic dictation, ear feeling, 
creative keyboard and written harmony, 
scales, analysis and piano playing. <A 
short talk on pedagogy will also be given 
by Mme. Perfield. 





April Engagements of Arthur Shattuck 


Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
who has been playing through the busiest 
and most successful season of his career, 
will take a few weeks’ rest in Florida 
after the middle of April. After his 
two appearances with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra in its home city on 
April 5 and 6, he will play a return en- 
gagement in Erie, another in Louisville 
and a number of engagements in Wis- 
consin cities, including an appearance in 
Madison. 


SAN ANTONIO ORCHESTRA 
ENDS SUCCESSFUL SEASO 


Compositions of Members Presented 
Closing Program—Conductor 
Blitz Given Loving Cup 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 23.—T 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra ga 
the sixth and final concert of its ser 


at Beethoven Hall on Tuesday eveni: 
March 19. A capacity house greet 
Conductor Paul Blitz and the membe 
of the orchestra. 

The concert marked the close of a se 
son of highly artistic concerts. It was 
brilliant evening, bringing forth mu 
of the talent of the organization by gi 
ing orchestral numbers composed by 
Santos of the viola section and Rafa 
Galindo, first ’cellist, and presenting f 
his first appearance with the orchest) 
Francisco Hernandez, violinist and co 
certmaster, who played the Mendelsso| 
Concerto in E Minor. He responded : 
an enthusiastic encore with a “Spani 
Dance,” by Granados, arranged for vi 
lin by Fritz Kreisler, accompanied 
the piano by Mrs. Jarvis. 

In giving Mr. Santos’s compositio: 
“Petite Valse,” Conductor Blitz surre: 
dered the baton to the composer, wh 
showed no small ability as a conducto: 
The dainty Valse was melodious and we 
orchestrated. This number was well r 
ceived, as was a “Minuet” for string 
by Rafael Galindo. Both compositio: 
were dedicated to Mr. Blitz. The syn 
phony was the Mozart E Flat, played i 
a musicianly way that brought out th: 
beauty of theme and harmony of thi 
delightful composition. A “Serenade fo 
Strings,” by Gilson, and the Moszkowsk 
“Malaguena” were the closing number: 

Preceding the last number on the pro 
gram Mr. Blitz was the recipient at th: 
hands of Rev. J. M. Todd of the board 
of directors of a silver loving cup, pre 
sented in the name of the musicians of 
the orchestra. C. D. M. 


The last concert of the Letz Quartet 
takes place on April 8 at AXolian Hall. 
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RAOUL VIDAS, FRENCH VIOLINIST, 
ARRIVES WITH EUROPEAN LAURELS 


Youth Won Brilliant Success in 


4 


France—-Was Signally 
Honored 
_— the gifted European musi- 
: cians whom the war has cast upon 


merica’s shores is Raoul Vidas, French 
jlinist. Mr. Vidas has just arrived in 
this country and will his début 
rly next season. 
Raoul Vidas is seventeen years old, 
d has an enviable record of successes 
‘road. Born in Rumania, where his 
‘st public appearance was made at the 
ve of five, his parents shortly after- 
removed to Paris in_ order 
that their son, already a promising tal- 
ent, might receive further training. 
Through a stroke of fortune young Vidas 


make 


ard 


was able to study under the later Pro- 
fessor Bertheler, noted French violin 
teacher. The boy’s playing before long 


won recognition from the French public, 
and the war interrupted a career that 
was already well launched, for Vidas had 
been heard in concert and recital all 
over France and his success there was 
pronounced. 

In the early days of the war yong 
Vidas appeared at innumerable beneuits 
a charities. Then during one of the 
Zeppelin raids bombs fell upon his 
home, practically destroying it. The 
shock completely unnerved young Vidas’s 
mother, especially as she had seen two 
people killed under her very windows 
when the bombs fe!!. 


Under Zeppelins Again 


The Vidas family then decided to go 
to England. Vidas appeared with the 
noted symphony orchestras and with 
those of Godefroy and Barth and 
Beecham. For a year and a half he gave 
a total of 115 concerts. Strangely 
enough, the experience of being bom- 
barded was again his. While giving a 
concert at Woolwich, the Zeppelins 
started bombarding the arsenal, only a 
short distance away from the concert 
hall. Vidas, however, showed his pres- 
ence of mind by continuing his program 
and averted a panic among his audience, 
which was composed chiefly of women. 

The society of Les Amis de la Musique 
de la France (the Friends of Music of 
France) recalled him for a series of 
concerts which was given throughout 
France under the auspices of the Min- 
istre des Beaux-Arts. To this society 
belongs that famous Stradivarius known 
as the “Sarasate,” which is valued at 
100,000 francs. Sarasate, at his death, 
willed the violin to the society. In view 
of Vidas’s artistry, the society had ac- 
corded him the rare privilege of the use 
of this valuable violin and this was the 
instrument he used in all his concerts. 
When the plans for the journey to 
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Raoul Vidas, 


America were being made, Vidas was 
much disconcerted to find that, owing to 
the war conditions, no insurance com- 
pany would undertake to insure it for 
the trip across the ocean and that he 
would have to come without it. The vio- 
lin, however, is awaiting his return, or 
should he remain in this country and 
hostilities have ceased, he will then be 
able to have it brought over to him. 

Raoul Vidas’s appearances in Amer- 
ica will be under the management of 
the Musical League of America. His 
début will be with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 1 and 2 and 
shortly after he will be heard with the 
New York Philharmonic and the New 
York Symphony Orchestras in New York 
City. 


Young French Violinist 


NEW ALBANY BEGINS SINGING 


First Community Chorus Meeting Draws 
Large Crowds 


NEW ALBANY, IND., March 25.—New 
Albany took most enthusiastically to 
community singing on March 21, when 
it had its first real try at it at the Ker- 
rigan Theater, under the leadership of 
Anton Embs, supervisor of public school 
music, and with the assistance of 
Dryer’s Military Band. 

The theater was filled with eager 
vocalists and space in the front of the 
house was reserved for choir and club 
singers, who acted as a nucleus for the 
chorus. Mr. Embs had chosen for this 
effort “America,” “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “Dixie,” “Old Black Joe,” “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and other 
universally known songs, and the re- 
sponse was inspiring. The band, led by 
Henry Dryer, gave numbers between the 
groups of songs. It is planned to con- 
tinue community singing, now that it is 
so well started. 

On the afternoon of Palm Sunday the 
combined chorus choirs of the Hutchin- 
son Presbyterian and the Central Chris- 
tian Churches’ presented Maunder’s 
“From Olivet to Calvary” before a large 
audience. The work, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. J. Leach, was excellently 
given, and enlisted the services of Mrs. 


Clarence Schindler and Mrs. Daniel 
Shrader, sopranos; Dr. Noble Mitchell 
and Frederick Sabins, tenors; Arthur 


Scott and Chester Miller, baritones, and 
Ray Rudy, organist. a. F. 


Clara Clemens Offers Works of Boston 
Composers at Recital in “Hub” 


Boston, March 25. — Mme. Clara 
Clemens chose an interesting number of 
songs for her recital at Jordan Hall on 
Saturday, March 22. The program in- 
cluded old Italian airs, Russian songs and 
Scottish ballads. In the last group, in 
which the singer was heard at her best, 
she paid Boston a compliment in singing 
the arrangements of Mme. Hopekirk and 
Arthur Foote’s “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, 
Jean,” which was redemanded. Kurt 
Schindler was an admirable accompan- 
ist. J. M. B. 
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GAELI-CURCI IN PROVIDENCE 


Soprano Sings to Sold-Out House 
Arion Club Gives “Gioconda” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 21.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci scored a tremendous success 
at her first appearance in Providence, 
March 15. The house was sold out two 
weeks in advance and a throng besieged 
the box office for standing room the night 
of the concert. In voice, artistry and 
command of technique Mme. Galli-Curci 
fulfilled the great expectations aroused 
by her triumphs elsewhere. She was 
given an ovation and added several ex- 
tra numbers. On Sunday, March 4, the 
Arion Club, Dr. Jules Jordan, conduc- 
tor, gave “La Gioconda” in concert form 
in the Strand Theater for the benefit of 
“Our Boys in France” Tobacco Fund. 
There was a crowded house and about 


soloists were Mary McCabe, soprano, as 
CGioconda; Inez Harrison, mezzo-soprano, 
as Laura; Alice Darling, contralto, as 
La Cieca; Lindsey Cummings, tenor, as 


Knzo; Anthony Fontes, baritone, as 
Barnaba; Lionel P. Storr, bass, as Al- 
vise. Aurele Forrest and Bertha Wood- 


ward assisted at the organ and piano. 
The soloists were capable and the chorus 
well balanced. Dr. Jordan led his forces 
with a sure hand. 

A big benefit for the Providence and 
Newport Chapters, American Red Cross, 
packed the Strand, March 17. The pro- 
gram was given by the Palestine Temple 
Shrine Band, Christiana Caya, colora- 
tura soprano, and Ernest E. Intlehouse, 
cornetist. Gene Ware and Henry See 
were accompanists. There was a capac- 
ity audience and the program was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Well attended musicales by the Cho- 
pin and Chaminade Clubs have been a 
feature among musical events during the 
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AUSTIN PEOPLE TO FINANCE ORCHESTRA 





Suggested Withdrawal of City’s 
Support Rouses Citizens to 
Definite Action 
AusTIN, TEex., March 24.—The fourth 
concert of the Austin Symphony Orches- 
tra was at the same time the first con- 
cert of the Municipal Symphony Orches- 
tra, and marked a victory for the 
organization, which is a matter of con- 

gratulation to all concerned. 

Soon after the publication of the 
Mayor’s budget for 1918, it was found 
that the appropriation of $500 for the 
Symphony Orchestra had been with- 
drawn. At the same time the announce- 
ment was made that a _ public-spirited 
woman interested in the growth of the 
orchestra had donated $1,000 to be used 
as a sinking fund, provided more could 
be raised by public subscription to cover 
most of the expense of operation. 

Immediately a mass meeting was 
called, which resulted in the formation 
of a tentative association to make plans 
for financing the orchestra during the 
present year and which will later on be 
replaced by a permanent association. 
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ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
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The chairman of the present execu- 
tive committee is Judge Rudolph Kle- 
berg; vice-chairman, Mrs. A. C. Goeth; 
secretary, Mrs. Charles G. Norton; 
treasurer, A. C. Goeth; directors, Mrs. 
E. P. Schoch, chairman of subscription 
committee; J. B. Rector, E. L. Steck and 
Arthur Saft. 

Frank Lefevre Reed, conductor of the 
orchestra, says that the concerts will 
be given without charge to the public, 
and on such a day and at such an hour 
as will be convenient for the majority. 

The City Council subsequently rescind- 
ed its decision and decided to allow the 
orchestra to have $500 for this year, and 
with this as a nucleus the subscription 
committee started out to raise the bal- 
ance necessary, the response being good 
from nearly all who have been ap- 
proached. 

The orchestra showed marked im- 
provement at to-day’s concert and played 
the program of international composers 
with creditable skill and expression. 

The capacity audience was made up 
of people of all classes and even stand- 
ing room was at a premium. The next 
concert will be given on May 5 at the 
Majestic Theater. 

The Austin War Relief Chorus gave 
a successful presentation of Gade’s 
“Crusaders” at the Majestic Theater, 
March 11. 

The City Council has appropriated a 
sum of money for concerts to be given 
in the public parks of the city during 
the summer. G. G. N. 


OTTAWA CHOIR HEARD 








Spohr’s “Last Judgment” Well Given by 
St. Joseph’s Church Singers 


OTTAWA, CAN., March 23.—On Passion 
Sunday the choir of St. Joseph’s Church, 
J. M. Casey, director, gave a fine pres- 
entation of Spohr’s “Last Judgment.” 
The solos were sung by E. J. Lemaire, 
bass; <A. Poulet, baritone, and A. 
Archambault, tenor. J. Powell and 
R. Casey sang the duet and, the quar- 
tets, the last of which elicited most 
favorable comment, were sung by J. 
Powell, J. Leblanc, A. Poulet and Hal 
Vincent. Mrs. E. "Tasse, at the organ, 
gave splendid support. 

The Donald Heins String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Dr. Gibson, pianist, supplied 
delightful music for the Morning Musi- 
cale of March 7. Lena Marceau, so- 
prano, who sang on the same occasion, 
was also well received. A. T. 





Raymond Havens Wins Praise in Law- 
rence (Mass.) Recital 


LAWRENCE, MAss., March 28.—Ray- 
mond Havens, pianist, who was heard 
here last season, appeared in recital in 
Saunders Hall on the evening of March 
22, giving a program which included 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 


Liszt and Alkan. Beginning with Tau- 
sig’s arrangement of Bach’s D Minor 
Fugue, Mr. Havens demonstrated his 
ability as an interpreter of strictly clas- 
sical music, which was further proved 
with the “Sonata Appassionata” of Bee- 
thoven. The Chopin group was exceed- 
ingly well played and the Liszt numbers, 
original and transcriptions, were also 
given with fine technical and tonal bal- 
ance, especially the “Second Rhapsodie,” 
which closed the program. 





N. Y. SYMPHONY ON TOUR 





Organization Will Be Heard in Eastern 
Cities and Training Camps 


Following the close of one of the most 
successful seasons of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, the orchestra began its 
fourth and final trip of the season dur- 
ing the week of April 1. A concert was 
scheduled in Wilkesbarre on April 1 and 
one in Chambersburg, Pa., the following 
day. On April 3 Philadelphia was 
visited, Baltimore on the 4th and Wash- 
ington on April 5. Mme. Amelita Galli- 
Curci was the soloist with the orches- 
tra in Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore. The singer was heard in 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and in 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” On 
April 6 Mr. Damrosch’s men return to 
Philadelphia to give a “Symphony Con- 
cert for Young People,” the first of this 
type to be offered to Quaker City audi- 
ences. 

Two concerts will be given by the or- 
chestra for the National Army men in 
training at Camp Meade, Md., while the 
season afield ends on April 7 with a con- 
cert for the soldiers at Camp Dix, 
Wrightstown, N. J. This makes three 
camps that the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra has visited this season—Upton, 
Meade and Dix. 





EVAN WILLIAMS’S TOUR 





Tenor Returns from West—To Sing at 
Cincinnati Festival 


Evan Williams, the tenor, who has 
given recitals in more than 100 cities 
this season, comes East early in April 
to fill a number of engagements in New 
England. Last week Mr. Williams ap- 
peared in Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Durango and _ several other Western 
cities, meeting with great success. 

The Cincinnati Festival directors have 
again chosen Mr. Williams for the chief 
tenor oratorio réles this coming May. 
For several seasons past he has been a 
leading figure at the Cincinnati music 
festivals. 

Among the cities to be visited during 
April are Hartford, Torrington, Middle- 
town, Bristol, Meriden, Danbury, North 
Adams and Greenfield. Later in the 
month Mr. Williams is booked to sing in 
Pittsburgh. 
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Roderick White, Violinist, Now Second 
Lieutenant in Aviation Corps 


Roderick White, the well-known vio- 
linist, has been busily engaged the past 
few months in preparing himself for 
United States service and is now Second 
Lieutenant in the Aviation Squadron at 
Taylor Field, Montgomery, Ala. 

The picture reproduced herewith was 
taken when he was a cadet at the Ohio 
State University School of Military 
Aeronautics, where he spent eight weeks 
in training. He recently received his 
commission as second lieutenant. 





Anna Case Soon to Make Bow in Movies 


After her busiest season, Anna Case, 
the soprano, is resting at her home in 
New York. She will make her début in 
the movies soon. Her moving picture 
managers have effected an arrangement 
with Mr. William Randolph Hearst and 
his International Film Service, whereby 
that organization’s facilities for publicity 
will be utilized in promoting Miss Case 
on the screen. 





Lillian Heyward Earns Praise in Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Lillian Heyward, the lyric soprano of 
New York, gave a recital at the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) College far Women on the 
evening of March 19.* Her accompani- 
ments were played by Carolyn V. 
Stearns. Miss Heyward sang a varied 
program of songs and arias. She was 
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highly complimented for the uncommon, 
natural beauty of her voice. Miss Hey- 
ward has just been engaged to sing the 
soprano role in Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” 
with the Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, 
April 18, in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 
This concert marks the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the club. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS BOTH 
HEIFETZ AND THIBAUD 


Both Violinists Heard by Large Audi- 
ences—Elgar War Music on Sym- 
phony Program 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 21.—During 
the past month Kansas City has been 
visited by several artists who have been 
heard in the Middle West for the first 
time. Two violinists whose coming was 
anticipated with great interest were 
Jascha Heifetz and Jacques Thibaud. 
Both of these artists were under the 
Fritschy management. Because of the 
phenomenal success in the East, the 
coming of Heifetz aroused great expecta- 
tion, and at his recital here the audience 
gave him a similar ovation to that re- 
ceived elsewhere. His attitude toward 
his audience was that of indifference; he 
did not warm up to them, but even so he 
left a wonderful impression and Kansas 
City hopes to hear him many times. 

Jacques Thibaud gave a _ delightful 
concert, bringing to the audience a per- 
fect expression of the French ideal. A\l- 
most the entire program was of the mod- 
ern French school. The numbers on the 
program were the “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” by Lalo, “Poéme,” of Chausson, 
and “Havanaise” and Rondo Capriccioso 
of Saint-Saens. The Poéme was perhaps 
the favorite number of the afternoon. 
While in Kansas City Thibaud heard a 
young local violinist, Gilbert Joffe, for 
whom he predicted a brilliant career. 
The boy is fifteen years of age and has 
remarkable talent. His parents are not 
able to educate him, so he has been given 
work by several of our finest violin 
teachers. Just now he is being taught 
by Forrest Schultz of the Horner Insti- 
tute. 

At the Symphony concert given the 
first Tuesday of the month the number 
which created the greatest interest was 
“Sing, Belgians, Sing.” This is the first 
war-made music heard in Kansas City. 
Cammaerts’ poem was read by Charles 
Cease, who gave a splendid interpretation 
of this dramatic work. The orchestra, 
under the baton of Conductor Busch, 
gave a finished performance of the Elgar 
music. Margaret Keyes was the soloist 
and she was most cordially received by 
the audience. 

Reginald Werrenrath gave a splendid 
song recital early in the month. This 
concert was also under the Fritschy man- 
agement. Mr. Werrenrath is a great 
favorite in Kansas City and always draws 
a large and enthusiastic audience. His 
recent program was arranged and pre- 
sented with the greatest taste and per- 
fect balance. It was one of the season’s 
choice recitals. S. E. B. 








Young Musicians Score at Fitchburg 


FITCHBURG, MAss., March 21.—That 
the music-lovers of Fitchburg do not 
overlook promising home talent was dem- 
onstrated to-night when a large and ap- 
preciative audience attended the recital 
in Lincoln Hall given by George W. 
Wellington and Miles D. Blanchard, 
pianists, pupils of Paul Hultman of 
Worcester, and Henry F. Clancy, tenor, 
assisted by Catherine E. Giles, reader. 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Chopin and Schu- 
mann were represented on the program. 
Mr. Clancy, with Elizabeth D. Perry of 
the State Normal School faculty, as ac- 
companist, was heard to advantage in 
several groups of songs, but scored par- 
ticularly in “The Trumpeter,” by Dix. 

L. S. F. 


Alfred Bergen Gives Recital in Dubuque 


DUBUQUE, IowA, March 23.—Alfred 
Bergen, baritone of Chicago, gave an ex- 
cellent recital at the Hotel Julien on 
March 21 in connection with the Glee 
Club concert of Dubuque College, under 
the direction of Mrs. A. W. Leman, who 
is head of the vocal department at the 
college. Mr. Bergen was heard in songs 
and operatic arias, scoring particularly 
with Loewe’s “Edward” and the Pro- 





logue from “Pagliacci.” R. F. O. 
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SEATTLE HAS UNIQUE CHORUS 





British - American Relief Association 
Meets—Sing Favorites 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 18.—The Brit- 
ish-American War Relief Association 
was formed in Seattle in August, 1914, 
by British subjects, largely of Canadian 
birth, and many residing on the Amer- 
ican side. The association has grown to 
be what is perhaps the largest one of its 
kind in the West, if not, indeed, any- 
where in the United States. Its work 
is of a patriotic nature and of late an 
arrangement has been effected whereby 
it pays in each month $500 to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Seattle in return for 
the work of the Department of Civilian 
Relief among Canadians on the Amer- 
ican side. 

The association meets every Wednes- 
day night, whole families turning out. 
There is always a soloist or a quartet, 
for they can command the best talent 
in the city for the mere asking. But the 
British-American War Relief Associa- 
tion of Seattle, aside from its fixed pur- 


pose of raising money for war relief 
work, is in reality the biggest singing 
body in Seattle. They have evolved a 
fine esprit de corps in their singing. 
They do not have a leader. A pianist 
goes to the platform and sits down at 
the piano and then come in showers the 
requests for songs. They have their own 
song books, which is now also the song 
book of the Lloyd George Chorus and 
which is an accretion of three and a half 
years of selective singing. Each succeed- 
ing edition includes a number of the new- 
est songs. It includes all the old favor- 
ites, the national anthems and the new 
patriotic songs, and at every meeting 
from fifty to a hundred books are sold. 
It is but fair to say that the quality of 
their singing is due to early training, 
which, it must be confessed, was not had 
in the United States. 


Grace Hoffman, coloratura soprano, a 
favorite with Strand Theater audiences, 
having appeared at that house off and 
on for over two years, is singing at the 
Strand for the last time next week. Miss 
Hoffman is forsaking the concert stage 
to enter grand opera. 
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“TO HELEN,” ‘‘Thou Wouldst Be Loved,” 
“Eldorado,” “A Dream Within a Dream.” 
By O. G. Sonneck, Op. 16. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Sonneck calls these “Four Poems 
by Edgar Allan Poe Composed for Bari- 
tone and Piano.” He does so, we feel, 
wishing to forestall anyone’s protest that 
he has neglected the voice. It was al- 
most unnecessary for him to do so, for 
these days our modern songs are all “for 
voice and piano,” rather than “for voice 
with piano accompaniment,” which is 
quite as it should be. 

These Poe settings are conceived as 
baritone songs, and to make it all the 
clearer Mr. Sonneck has written his 
voice parts in the bass clef, a proceeding 
sure to bring about the desired result, 
as contraltos in America do not read mu- 
sic in the bass clef! High aims and 
serious thought are evidenced in these 
four compositions, technical accomplish- 
ment is displayed and no commonplace- 
ness. But of inspiration there is little, 
and one wonders just what our best bari- 
tones will think of them. That is for 
them, rather than for us, to decide. It 
would be well, too, for the composer to 
remember when he writes for baritone 
again that, although all first class bari- 
tones can sing a number of F Sharps and 
G’s per evening, the baritone voice is not 
intended to sustain a tessitura like that 
of his “Thou Wouldst Be Loved,” which 
is so high that it is more of a tenor than 
a baritone song. 

* * * 


SCALE STUDIES IN DOUBLE STOPS. By 
Alexander’ Bloch. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


Mr. Bloch is an intelligent pedagogue 
as well as a gifted violinist and his 
present work is admirably carried out. 
In a preface he explains that his purpose 
in writing this book of scale studies in 
double stops for the violin has been to 
“call attention to an important feature 
that has been often overlooked in simi- 
lar works.” That is, that he shows in 
his work how the scales are to be prac- 
tised. First, he takes up thirds in quar- 
ter notes, eighths and triplets in C 
Major, then the melodic minor scales, 
then all the scales in thirds in eighth 
notes. The plan is repeated in the case 
of sixths. Octaves and tenths are next 
presented and then the fingered octaves 
and chromatic scales, in thirds, sixths 
and octaves. The glissando chromatic 
scales are treated finally. 

The text matter is excellent and the 
whole work written by a violinist who 
knows what he is about, who has had 
splendid training under Leopold Auer 
and who has thought after his studies 
and put into his pedagogical work the 
results of his thinking. The book is a 
highly valuable one and is distinctive. 

* * x 
“-DRUIDS."" By Marion Bauer, Op. 10, No. 2. 


“Your Lad and My Lad.” By Rossetter G. 
Cole. “The Spanish Knight.’’ By Francisco 


di Nogero. ‘The Mystic Hour.’’ By H. 
Clough-Leighter, Op. 34, No. 6a. ‘‘O Glad- 
some Light.’’ By Cuthbert Harris. ‘‘God 


Hath Sent His Angels.’’ By J. Lamont Gal- 
braith. “The Lord of Life.”” By Alfred 
Wooler. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Miss Bauer has been working and pub- 
lishing little during the last year or 
more. Her “Druids,” which is now be- 
fore us, is one of “Three Impressions for 
the Pianoforte, Op. 10.” The other two, 
“The Tide” and “Vision,” have not yet 
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been received, but if they are anything 
like “Druids” (and we believe they are) 
Miss Bauer will have put to her credit 
one of the finest sets of piano pieces that 
we know by a contemporary composer. 
Miss Bauer is to-day one of our most 
richly gifted creative women and _ no- 
where has she shown it more convinc- 
ingly than in her “Druids.” It is a slow 
movement, a real impression, deeply 
poetic, finely suggestive and, above all, 
sincere and to the point. There is themal 
development here; there is harmonic 
subtlety and the manner in which the 
theme is each time transformed by means 
of a harmonic alteration is individual 
and full of personality. The reiterated 
low bass E throughout the piece from 
time to time acts almost like an organ 
point interrupted by the poetic message. 
One feels the processional moving 
through that kind of a forest, so finely 
pictured by Brian Hooker in his drama, 
“Mona.” It is, in short, an exceptional 
composition for piano, one that Miss 
Bauer must be proud of. It is dedicated 
to Eugene Heffley. 

Mr. Cole’s song is vivid, full of the 
spirit that is firing the world to-day in 
its fight for democracy. The difference 
between it and the many songs on the 
same subject that have been written 
since last April 6 is that it is much bet- 
ter music. The text is by Randall Parrish 
and the song is for a low voice. Senor di 
Nogero (we believe he is a Spanish com- 
poser, perhaps a resident of San Sebas- 
tien, where the mysterious M. Michel 
Dvorsky is taking a “chromatic cure’’) 
has written a companion song to his “My 
Love Is a Muleteer,” called “The Span- 
ish Knight.” On the whole, it is a rather 
better composition than the song just 
named, which, we hope, will not inter- 
fere with its being taken up by singers 
with the same avidity that they have 
shown in singing ““My Love Is a Mule- 
teer.”” Editions are issued for high and 
low voice and the accompaniment is sim- 
ple to play. 

From his very beautiful solo song, 
“The Mystic Hour,” a setting of the Ver- 
laine “L’Heure Exquise,” Mr. Clough- 
Leighter has made a similarly beautiful 
chorus for three-part women’s voices 
with piano accompaniment. Mood and 
melody go hand in hand here with richly 
conceived writing for the voices. The 
accompaniment is managed with the 
superb attention to detail so character- 
istic of this sterling composer. There is 
a dedication: “To the Monday Morning 
Club, Washington, D. C., and Its Con- 
ductor, Mr. Edgar Priest.” 

The sacred numbers by Messrs. Harris, 
Galbraith and Wooler are praiseworthy. 
“OQ Gladsome Light” is a duet for so- 
prano and alto (or tenor and bass), 
“God Hath Sent His Angels” an Easter 
duet for soprano and baritone, while Mr. 
Wooler’s “The Lord of Life” is a typical 
Easter song with the inevitable 12/8 re- 
frain. It is published for medium and 
low voices. 

£ * * 
FUNDAMENTAL METHOD FOR VIOLON- 
CELLO. By Joseph Malkin. (New York: 
Carl Fischer.) 


The excellent Russian ’cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has done a 
very worthy instruction book for his in- 
strument, designed for beginners. The 
plan is good and the exercises are writ- 
ten with skill. They are nicely graded 
and by the time the student has com- 


pleted the twenty-fourth exercise he 
should be quite proficient. The major 
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and minor scales follow and some exer- 
cises for the left hand, which will be 
found useful and will develop the left 
hand technique considerably. At the 
front of the book are plates, showing the 
position of the player before playing, 
the position of the left hand, how to 
hold the bow, etc. The text is given in 
English and German. 


ek 


“CORONACH.” By Edgar Barratt. ‘‘Echo’s 
Dance” from “The Fan Ballet.” By Ed- 
ward Elgar. Nocturnette. By Brian Hope. 
Arr. by Albert W. Ketelbey. (New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.; London: Elkin & Co., 
Ltd.) 

Mr. Barratt’s “Coronach” is another 


of those fine pieces for pianoforte which 
he gives us from time to time. It is 
a spontaneous funeral march, Scottish 
in feeling. He is a composer of great 
gifts and should be better known in 
America than he is at present. The 
Elgar piece is a version for piano solo 
of a dance movement from his “Fan Bal- 
let,” a very graceful, if not very orig- 
inal, valse intermezzo. Mr. Ketelbey’s 
transcription of the Brian Hope Noc- 
turnette has been made for violin with 
piano accompaniment and is an attrac- 
tive light number, playable in the first 
three positions. 


* * * 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC FOR KISMET. By 
Norman Peterkin. (Hongkong: Published 
by the Composer.) 


In album form comes some of the inci- 
dental music that the English composer, 
Norman Peterkin, wrote for a production 
of “Kismet” by the Hongkong Amateur 
Dramatic Club, performed in December, 
1916, in aid of the Star and Garter Fund 
for totally disabled soldiers and ssziiors. 
In the album we find the Frelude to the 
work, the “Caliph’s Song,” “Marsinah’s 
Song” and a duet, sung by Marsinah and 
the Caliph, “When Evening Prayer Hath 
Locked the Door of the Day.”’ Mr. Peter- 
kin exhibits an easy melodic flow, not 
particularly distinguished, but entirely 
pleasing. Considering that it is inci- 
dental music to a play, it is very credit- 
able and, though it follows the conven- 
tional lines of what is generally known 
as Oriental music (Mme. Lehmann and 
her “Persian Garden” please write!), 
it deserves praise for its freedom from 
pose and sophistication and its thor- 
oughly agreeable quality. 

* * * 


“CANZONETTA APPASSIONATA.” By C. 
Dello Joio. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


In straightforward style, melodious 
and unaffected, this little piece for violin 
with piano accompaniment will be found 
useful as a teaching piece and may also 
serve in recital, where a lighter number 
of the d’Ambrosio type is wanted. It is 
not difficult and may be played entirely 
in the first position, as far as its range 
is concerned, though it will be much more 
effective if performed with the fingering 
indicated in the printed copy, making 
use of the other positions. 


ROMANCE (Etude). By John Tasker How- 
ard, Jr. (Boston: C. W. Thompson & Co.) 


A simple piano solo is this “Romance” 
in the form of an étude of two against 
three. Mr. Howard writes cleanly and 
with taste and, although there is noth- 
ing in the piece of heaven-storming 
originality, it is much more welcome 
than many an exhibition of self-appoint- 
ed importance by creative neophytes. It 
is well written and will be found effec- 
tive in preparing students for the “two 
against three” works of Chopin, etc. 

x * * 


“MERRY YULETIDE,” ‘‘Russian Carol.” 
From the Opera ‘‘Christmas Night.’”’ By 
N. Rimsky-Korsakoff. Arranged by Kurt 
Schindler. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Schindler has arranged these two 
lovely Russian pieces for four-part 
women’s voices with piano. 

They are from the set of “Songs of 
the Russian People,” issued by him last 
year, for mixed voices and are very effec- 
tive in their new form. 

* *« * 
“THE PLUME GRASS.” 


‘Dusk of the Night.’’ 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


By J. Sahknovsky, 


Here are two excellent choruses for 
unaccompanied mixed voices by Russian 


By A. Arkhangelsky. 





composers little known in this count 
although Arkhangelsky is known by so: 
through his sacred music. As is the cy 
tom among Russian choral compose) 
the voice-parts are freely subdivided a; 
there is an indication to double the wr 


ten bass part, when possible. The En 
lish adaptations are by N. Linds: 
Norden. 

Ba * * 


“THE STARS IN CHORUS HOLY.” £ 
Frederick Schlieder. (New York: H. y 
Gray Co.) “O Joyful Sound.’”’ By Frede 
ick Schlieder. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Schlieder’s church music is 
ways dignified and well fashioned. The 
two examples are finely executed, “T| 
Stars in Chorus Holy” being a Christm 
carol, “O Joyful Sound!” an East: 
carol. Both are for mixed voices, una 
companied and are conceived in \ 
Schlieder’s melodious polyphonic siy| 
They are dedicated to Clarence Dicki: 
son and T. Tertius Noble respectively. 


* x 


“SONG OF THE ADVENTURER BOLD 
By Frederick W. Vanderpool. (New Yor! 
M. Witmark & Sons.) 


Somewhat in the spirit of the Bulla: 
“Stein Song” is this song by Mr. Va) 
derpool. The excellent text, by Mauri 
Switzer, widely known as a humoris 
poet, was written for the Adventure 
Club of America, of which he is a men 
ber. A good bass can make it ve) 
effective. Musically Mr. Vanderpool ha 
interpreted Mr. Switzer’s lines with fide 
ity and done his share with great cred! 


* co * 


ALLEGRO CON SPIRITO. By Frank H 
Warner. (Philadelphia: Theodore Presse: 
Co.) 


As a postlude for use in church or : 
a recital number this organ piece of M) 
Warner’s is very worthy. It is a sturd: 
Allegro, built on open natural lines and 
full of dash. The opening theme is « 
bit reminiscent of the opening melody of 
Brahms’s A Major Sonata for violin ani 
piano. There is a good contrasting se 
tion in F Major, Poco lento, leading back 
to the main theme which is again state: 
and leads to a fortissimo ending. Ther 
is a dedication to Samuel A. Baldwin. 
A. . &. 
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CORMACK RETURNS 
FOR EASTER CONCERT 


Audience of More Than 3,000 
Greets Tenor in Carnegie 
Hall 


taster Sunday afternoon found John 
Mc‘ormack back in New York, to de- 
( more than 3,000 of his admirers 
yith a song recital in Carnegie Hall. 
In spite of the exactions of his tour for 
Red Cross—in which the famous 
renor has already made $85,000 of the 
-1(9,000 he has pledged that organiza- 
tio —he was in fine voice and presented 
program that called forth the wildest 
enthusiasm from his auditors. There 
were wet eyes all over the great auditor- 
) after his singing of the Sanderson 
“God Be With Our Boys Tonight,” a 
well chosen encore that brought home 
the audience the fact that American 
troops are now pressing toward the 
enter of the great struggle. 

The program opened with a group of 
J Italian songs, including the Martini 
“Plaisit d’Amour,” Lotti’s “Pur dicesti” 
and the “Caro mio ben” of Giordani, 
peautifully given and demonstrating the 
fact that Mr. McCormack is very much 
at home in interpretation of the florid 
music of the old school. As usual it 
was in the Irish folk songs that the 
createst applause was given, several new 
arrangements of old ballads being pre- 
sented, in addition to the ever-popular 
“Minstrel Boy.” Encore after encore 
was given before the program could be 
resumed, A new song by Frank Tours, 
“In Flanders Field” to the widely-quoted 
text by the late Captain McCrae of the 
Canadian Overseas Forces, was sung for 
the first time by McCormack, who also 
gave songs by Rubinstein, Sjogren, Mous- 
sorgsky, Coleridge-Taylor and Cecil Bur- 
leigh, ending his programmed numbers 
with the “Hosanna” of Jules Granier, 
magnificently sung. 

Andre Polah, violinist, played the first 
movement of the Mozart Concert in D 
Major, the Vieuxtemps Rondino and 
pieces by Tartini and Gluck, to which 
several supplementary numbers’ were 
added. Edwin Schneider was, as always, 
an ideal accompanist. M. S. 





YOUTHFUL RECITALISTS SCORE 





Students of American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music Display Gifts 


That the American Institute of Applied 
Musie has a number of pupils who will 
figure as accomplished soloists in the 
near future was convincingly shown at 
a recital given in the school’s auditorium 
on March 25 before an interested audi- 
ence. Piano pupils of Kate Chittenden 
and Leslie Hodgson who were presented 
included Esther Eberstadt, Lizzie Hern- 
don, Helen Pace, Coralie Flaskett, Mil- 
dred Pyke, Louise Keppel and Alice Clau- 
They revealed admirable technique 
and musicianship. 


sen, 


> 


Mildred Dewsnap, soprano, of McCall 
Lanham’s classes, disclosed a voice of ex- 
ceptional sweetness and flexibility in 
numbers by Quilter, MacDowell and 
Hahn, and in the duet from Massenet’s 
“Thais,” sung with Mr. Lanham. Mas- 
ter Juvier Cugat, violinist, a pupil of the 
late Henry Schradieck, won his audience 
completely with his fine technique and 
singing tone. He played Vieuxtemps’s 
“Ballade et Polonaise.” He was ably ac- 
companied by Angela Moral, pianist. 

The young artists all received enthu- 
siastic applause. M. B. S. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONCERT 


Chamber Music Society Gives Brilliant 
Program to End Season 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 23. 
The Chamber Music Society is one of 
the greatest factors in the musical life 
of San Francisco and the perfection 
reached by the artists a matter of con- 
gratulation not only to themselves, but 
to music-lovers at large. The final pro- 
gram of the season was given at the St. 
Francis Hotel on Tuesday afternoon be- 
fore a representative audience, which 
filled the ballroom. The program in- 
cluded a Dohnanyi Trio for violin, viola 
and ’cello, played by Louis Ford, Louis 
Rovinsky and Horace Britt; a quintet 
by  Brandts-Buys’ introduced _ Elias 
Hecht, flautist; Louis Persinger, violin- 
ist, and Nathan Firestone, who resumed 
the viola chair for the first time since 
his return to the city. The final num- 
ber was a Quartet by Chausson for 
piano and strings, with Gyula Ormay 
at the piano. 

Extensive plans are being arranged 
for next season by this society, which 
has gained such splendid recognition, not 
only in San Francisco, but nationally. 

Elias Hecht was the originator of the 
plan which brought these splendid musi- 
cians together. First playing once a 
week for their own pleasure, they soon 
became so interested that they met when- 
ever possible. Finally deciding to let 
their friends see what they were doing, 
they once a week invited a few favored 
ones to listen to them. Their first pub- 
lic appearance was with the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society, and the late Will Green- 
baum hearing them offered to arrange a 
series of concerts, which led to other 
engagements. E. M. B. 





JERSEY CITY’S EASTER MUSIC 





Oratorio Quartet Greeted by Large Au- 
dience—Good Friday Cantata Sung 
Four singers who have banded to- 

gether as the Oratorio Quartet were 

heard in Jersey City at the First Con- 


gregational Church, when they gave 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” to a_ packed 
church. In fact, so filled was the church 


that hundreds of extra chairs were put 
in and many people stood. The singers 
were Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Frank 
Croxton and William Wheeler. All have 
won a place in the hearts of music-loving 
Jersey City, so that their appearance 
Friday night made a greater appeal 
even than the great composition. 

“Olivet to Calvary” was the Good Fri- 














GEORGE ROBERTS 


Pianist-Accompanist 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Augusta, Ga., Chronicle—‘‘Much of the pleasure 
of the concert was also owing to the beautiful ac- 
companiments played by George Roberts. Few 
accompanists possess the absolute sympathy and 
accord with the singer evidenced by the perfect and 
artistic playing of Mr. Roberts, who is an artist 
also in solo work.’’—Ella A. Baxter. 

Daily Register, Danville, Va.—-‘‘Mr. Roberts 
proved himself a concert pianist of exceptional 
ability, and as an accompanist verified the splendid 
notices which had preceded him. His solo num- 
bers were a marked feature of the program and 
his support of the vocal numbers was a delight.’’ 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer—‘‘Numbers by Brahms, 
Schumann and Chopin were played in a decidedly 
artistic manner. Mr. Roberts plays with marked 
individuality, singing tone, excellent technique, and 
his performance on this occasion was resplendent 
with the many attributes of a very excellent 
pianist.”’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
his duties as accompanist with fine effect and in a 
group of solos by Brahms and Mendelsohn proved 
himself a pianist of considerable technic and style.’’ 


Address HOTEL RICHMOND 
70 West 46th St., New York, 








Eagle—‘‘George Roberts fulfilled 


N. Y. 
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WALTER PFEIFFER 


CONDUCTOR, Franz Schubert Bund Symphony 
Orchestra (80 Musicians) 


He has decided virtues, both as leader and a pro- 
.’—Musical America. 


Address: Fuller Building, 10 South Eighteenth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FRESNO GREETS MRS. MAC DOWELL 
IN TALK ON PETERBORO WORK 























From Left to Right: 


ing Mrs. MacDowell’s Recent Visit 


RESNO, CAL., March 20.—On the 
afternoon of March 5 Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell appeared at a Fresno Musi- 
cal Club matinée before an audience 
composed chiefly of the young music stu- 
dents as guests of the club. 
Mrs. MacDowell in her lecture-recital 
brought to the audience a fuller under- 


Bell T. Ritchie, President 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 





Fresno (Cal.) Musical Club; 
Photo Taken at Fresno Dur- 
There 


standing of the life and genius of her 
husband. Mme. Hesse-Sprotte assisted 
Mrs. MacDowell, singing several of the 
composer’s well-known songs. 

As a result of Mrs. MacDowell’s earn- 
est appeal, a MacDowell Circle is being 
formed to further the work of the Me- 
morial Association at Peterboro, N. H. 





day cantata given by the large chorus 
choir of forty voices of Emory Meth- 
odist Church in Jersey City, under the 
direction of William Pagdin, choirmas- 
ter. Mrs. Bula Blauvelt was at the or- 
gan and the soloists were Antoinette 
Bondreau, soprano; Mr. Pagdin, tenor, 
and William Whitten, basso. A. D. F. 


PLAYS VIOLIN; SET FREE 


Chicago Lad Who Stole Instrument 
Makes Effective Plea to Judge 
CHICAGO, March 26.—A lad in knee 
trousers played a violin so effectively in 
the Juvenile Court yesterday that he 


gained his freedom. David Pollachos, 
fourteen years old, accused of stealing a 
violin valued at $1,000, told the judge 
that he loved violins so much that he 
could not resist the temptation. 

Then he played the instrument, and 
when he had finished Judge Arnold ap- 
pointed a court officer his guardian, with 
instructions to see that his musical train- 
ing was continued, and that he be given 
outdoor recreation. 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin Make 
Annual Tour of California This Month 


On April 1 Cecil Fanning and H. B. 
Turpin started on their annual tour of 
California, under the management of 
L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles. En 
route they will give recitals at Albu- 
querque, N. M., and Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. 
Fanning and Mr. Turpin will give a re- 
cital on Mr. Behymer’s Philharmonic 
Course on April 11, this event being 
their eighth appearance in Los Angeles 
in three years. On this occasion Mr. 
Fanning will sing three songs by Lu- 
cille Crews (Mrs. Charles Marsh of Los 
Angeles), settings of his own poems. 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin will make 
a tour of the State, after which Mr. 
Fanning will return to Columbus, Ohio, 
on May 1 to resume his work for Camp 
Sherman, while Mr. and Mrs. Turpin 
will remain in California for the sum- 


mer, 





CONCERTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Local Art Alliance Active in Entertain- 
ing Troops—Two Concerts 

PHILADELPHIA, April 1.—The Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance is solidly repre- 
sented in the long list of clubs and musi- 
cal organizations of every description 
who are vying with each other in giving 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers entertainment of 
the highest order. The artists who con- 
tributed to the success of the last recital 
given under the auspices of this artistic 
center were Julia Heinrich, soprano; 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and Ellis Clark 
Hamman, pianist. 

The last of the interesting series of 
lecture-recitals given by Nicholas Douty, 
tenor, under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity Extension, in Witherspoon Hall last 
Wednesday evening, covered a program 
of Anglo-Saxon songs and also included 
some fine compositions of American 
writers. Mr. Douty was handicapped by 
a cold, but was splendidly supported by 
Mildred Faas, soprano, who gave artis- 
tic and intelligent readings of various 
songs during Mr. Douty’s lecture. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave a 
successful choral concert last Tuesday 
afternoon at the Hotel Aldine. In con- 
nection with a collection of choruses by 
Perlét, Warhurst, Franz Abt, Smith, 
Dudley Buck, the well balanced chorus, 
under the able direction of James C. 
Warhurst, sang: Mrs. Beach’s “Rose of 
Avontown,” in which Martha Boyer did 
effective work as soloist. = S. . 


Mme. Rappold Gives Recital in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 23.—The second 
concert in the last half of the Civic Mu- 
sic League’s series occurred Monday eve- 
ning, when Mme. Marie Rappold, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared before a large audience 
in the Terminal Building. She was ac- 
companied by Otto Sturmer, a local pian- 
ist. Her program was varied and inter 
esting, including groups of Italian, 
French and English songs. Despite a 
cold, Mme. Rappold did excellent work. 
Her diction was exceptionally clear. 


J. H. H., 
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While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
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How the Chorus May Spur the Com- 
munity to High Efforts Musically 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to suggest a thought to 
choral leaders and especially church 
choir leaders, which may possibly have 
some effect, as it certainly will through 
your agency reach a wide circle of read- 
ers. This is in the nature of the genera! 
choral propaganda. Not long since your 
journal contained a most interesting in- 
terview with that scholarly and thought- 
ful musician, Louis Svecenski, of the 
former Kneisel Quartet, in which he 
said, and with large measure of truth, 
that the test of a community’s music 
taste and discernment might be made by 
the amount of ensemble playing, and 
more particularly string quartet playing 
among the coming music generation and 
the older performers. I believe his 
theory big with meaning, and that our 
communities are losing impetus by not 
having vastly more of this kind of music. 
He has fortified his argument so thor- 
oughly that it were needless here to go 
beyond anything he has so well said. 

There are, however, certain other 
means of bringing the gospel of music 
to the people. Among them the writer be- 
lieves in the education for repertory, for 
interpretation, to a certain degree for 
tone variety and tone color, as in the 
modern pipe organ—the up-to-date in- 
strument. Communities that have no or- 
chestra and that cannot in the nature of 
things have one, may remain asleep as 
to tone luxury and tone beauty unless 
awakened by the organ which to-day so 
closely approximates the orchestral tone 
families in brass, strings, wood winds, 
etc. The organist who sticks slavishly to 
pure organ literature will achieve a cer- 
tain community effect but not a tithe of 
what would be possible if he would ex- 
tend to all worthy transcriptions of lyric 
and dramatic character. 

Another agency of music—basic, natu- 
ral, easy to achieve and most reasonable 
and desirable, is the chorus. Music has 
its backward epochs and those who have 
dug deep into the music of the past will 
agree that our choral proficiency cannot 
possibly be today what it must have been 
a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
This seems to be proved by the character 
of the music performed in the older day 
—music which would now rather 
“stump” the choir of even large preten- 
sion. Mr. Norden has well pointed out 
that the tonal ear of choiristers is much 
in need of refinement, of education and 
of distinction—qualities which come from 
a cappella singing, in which kind of ef- 
fort we are behind the age of opportun- 
ity. His departure into the field of Rus- 
sian music and the success of his efforts 
against certain very substantial obstacles 
speak for his musical evangelism and 
his music philosophy. 

A prominent and amazingly productive 
musical mind discussing choral music re- 
cently, Clarence Dickinson, notes with 
regret and something of dismay that 
choral societies are falling apart all 
over the country. This is probably true. 
It is perhaps not more true now than 
formerly—for choral experiments here 
and there have been tried, have come to 


some flourishing, and then have died of 
inanition. In a certain musical commun- 
ity where the quantity and quality of 
voices could hardly be matched as pro- 
portionate to the population, where, in a 
population of 100,000, a half dozen splen- 
did choruses could be recruited at a wave 
of the hand, choral endeavor has gone 
through the history of short progress 
and disillusionment. 

If we cast about for some splendid 
tonic in choral life we may find it in more 
than one form. It is, however, one form 
I wish to suggest. I find the idea ex- 
pressed in the series of historical re- 
citals achieved by Mr. Dickinson in New 
York last year. Take a choral body of 
fair reading and voice ability, and put 
that body at work on a program of his- 
torical character, push back into the old 
for inspiration and variety, back of even 
Tallys and Merbeck, back of the great 
Sach; thence to the developed chorals 
forms—which, by the way will help edu- 
cate us away from the too trivial usage 
of modern hymns, thence through the 
late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries, and then a group of modern 
choruses, and in such a program a large 
variation of musical expression can be 
secured; names that ought to be fa- 
miliar will come into view; epochs that 
ought to be remembered will emerge 
from the mists, and finally if the choice is 
intelligent we will find plenty of gorgeous 
material in a few of the moderns. Act- 
ing on this suggestion a large chorus 
choir has discarded for the present the 
oratorio “habit” and has selected a his- 
torical program, with embellishment of 
modern and older organ solos and vocal 
solos, and the eager zest of the chorus 
bears testimony of the worth of the ex- 
periment. 

_ We need more ability, more fire, more 
inner music impulse in leadership. We 
must have the imagination there in order 
to communicate it to the performers and 
to the hearers. I come across gems of 
choral writing, sacred and secular, every 
day, that deserve hearing, that point 
many expedients of choral expression; 
that indicate the necessity of tone color 
In mass, and I wonder why these exqui- 
site things are pushed with so much diffi- 
culty, and that they gather the dust of 
oblivion—lying there silent on the 
shelves. Yours truly, 

E. W. 


W. E. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., March 24, 1918. 





Where They Are! 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Would you oblige me very much by 
telling me the addresses of the follow- 
ing musicians, which I have been unable 
to find here: Emil Mollenhauer, Dr. 
Karl Muck, Walter Damrosch. 

Yours very truly, 
L. I. COUTURE. 

Montreal, Canada, March 29, 1918. 


{Emil Mollenhauer’s address is 189 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
Karl Muck’s present address is the jail 
in Cambridge, Mass. Walter Damroseh 
can be addressed at 146 East Sixty-first 
Street, New York City.—Editor, Must- 
CAL AMERICA. ] 








Enlightens the Critics of “Shanewis” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In criticizing Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s opera, “Shanewis,” several un- 
original scribblers insist that “Harjo 
rushes out, snatches up the bow and 
arrow and shoots the young man straight 
in the heart.” I would call to the atten- 
tion of “the powers that be” that they 
are slightly in error as regards Indians; 
notably those of the American brand. 
To “rush” and “snatch” is all very well, 
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typically American and practised assidu- 
ously in and around Wall Street, but 
farther uptown they don’t do it. It isn’t 
necessary. The rotten branches of their 
family tree did it for them, so—as I said 
before—it isn’t necessary. 

I believe certain writers were a little 
harsh on the librettist of “Shanewis’— 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart. The critic on 
the Globe forgets that American family 
life, at its best, is uninteresting and 
provincial and among the elite has a 
tendency to run to stilted language with 
an occasional French phrase, gorgeous 
gowns and elegant though unrefined 
manners. 

“?Tis well. In death thou art mine,” 
vocalized by Shanewis, when her white- 
flanneled Lothario is involuntarily hur- 
ried to the happy hunting ground by 
Harjo’s poisoned arrow, seems to be the 
favorite slamming spot of the opera, in- 
asmuch as the librettist is concerned. 
Personally I consider it the most fitting 
of remarks. 

Kathleen Howard as the wealthy host- 
ess was all that could be expected. She 
materialized an ideal for me by portray- 
ing the hostess as all that she should be 
—a woman as polite to her guests when 
leaving as when they arrive. 

Truly yours, 
HENRI VAN DJSTERNE. 

New York, April 1, 1918. 








Alliance Member Favors Commissioning 
of U. S. Army Bandmasters 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a member of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States and, therefore, 
deeply interested in things musical, I 
wish to add my voice to those who are 
in favor of giving the bandmasters in 
the army the rank and pay of second 
lieutenant. 

As a musician, I consider that his 
standing warrants it, as he has much 
to do in maintaining the morale of the 
men, in inspiring them in their march- 
and cheering them generally. 

As music plays a very important part 
in the lives of the men whose daily 
routine it enlivens and relieves, consider- 
ation for the dignity of the musicians in 
giving to their organizations a military 
standing cannot be too highly indorsed. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROSE VILLAR. 

New York, March 30, 1918. 


Music Study for Children in War Time 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

What shall we say to the parents of 
our pupils when they ask our honest 
opinion about discontinuing music _ les- 
sions? They do not want their children 
to stop, and yet they fear that they are 
doing wrong in continuing them when 
there are so many starving children 
abroad. At first thought it would seem 
wrong to continue them, but what does 
our government say and what have the 
other nations found out? They all say 
that education should not be hindered in 
any way. 

Then the question revolves upon 
whether music is just a luxury or a 
means of education. The old idea of 
studying music was to learn just enough 


to be able to execute a few pieces 
the piano at family and social gat 
ings. Such study was certainly a lu: 
that could easily be spared. 

Most people fail to realize that mo 
methods have revolutionized not only 
teaching methods of music, but also 
value of music as a mind study in 
general scheme of education. he 
psychology does its teaching through 
mind. Modern kindergartens teach 
centration by means of music. 
strong rhythms of music seem to free 
mind from obstacles that are blocking 
progress. If the teacher has awak 
the interest of the child, the child 
strive very hard without any exte 
pushing to obtain certain results. 
this earnest seeking continues the n 
tal endurance of the child increases. 
will realize the things he wants to 
and he will acquire self-control eno: »} 
to do them and put aside other tem; 
tions. By filling up the child’s n 
with the best of music other undesir: 
thoughts can be crowded out. 

Music has the same power to re! 
the mind that the movies have and, m 
than that, you can take and carry 
music in your mind and hold it for a 
much longer time than you can the men 
ory of the movie pictures. Educatwr: 
abroad say that it is very difficult to keep 
the children off the streets in war tin 
when their fathers are in the army and 
their mothers carry so many extra bur- 
dens. A little real music played any- 
where at once attracts the children, and 
its power is strong enough to keep them 
near a piano for hours at a time. The 
poorest people in the congested parts of 
great cities know this and this year a! 
the music settlements have had more 
applicants than ever. 

There is one very real danger, how 
ever, and that is the lady who can play 
a few pieces and. who thinks that she 
can earn a little extra by giving cheap 
lessons in war time. The lessons of such 
an unprepared person are the worst 
things that could be given. Good les- 
sons or none at all should be the motto. 
All teachers know this, but the parents 
at large do not and it is up to every 
teacher to spread the new idea by speech 
and also through their local papers. 

RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT. 

Orange, N. J., March 30, 1918. 





The Duty of Singers in War Time 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Don’t you think that singers are find- 
ing out in these sad time, more than 
ever, that they have a message to carry 
right now, especially as to the human 
and interpretative side of music? 

I found it a very great privilege to 
sing for the sailors at the Seamen’s In- 
stitute here last Wednesday evening. 
They listened to my program of seven- 
teen songs, some classical and some pop- 
ular, with perfect attention and made a 
really inspiring audience. It seemed as 
though they would have listened indeti- 
nitely; and it was great, when in the 
last group, they softly, and in a way 
unconsciously, joined in “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and “Annie Laurie.” I said, 
“Come on, boys, join in!” which they 
did then fervently. 

How they love the song which appeals 
to their hearts; especially the little Eng- 
lish song! 

We singers must do all we can these 
days. 

B. V. GUEVCHENIAN 

New York, March 30, 1918. 
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PAUL DUFAULT 


TEN OR 


CANADIAN TOUR SUCCESSES 





As ever, Paul Dufault showed a great taste in the selection of h 
program; and, what made the evening doubly attractive is the fa 
that Dufault is, as well as a singer, an interpreter of songs. His pa! | 
of the program carried thirteen articles to which were added close t | 


‘fencores’’ insisted upon by 
March 16, 1918. 


ACCLAIMED BY A LARGE 


PAUL DUFAULT : 
DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE Address: 
[Translation] 

Paul Dufault comes back to us after a long concert tour of Australasia and Hotel Wellingto: 
the Far East. His voice is as beautiful as ever, and his power of interpre- New York 
tation and his diction greater than ever. Quebec gave him a magnificent re- | 
ception last evening; a full house, a most enthusiastic audience, which ac- 55th St.-7th Ave 
claimed and recalled him over and over again, it was a great triumph.— ; 
“L’Eneuement,’? Quebec, March 16, 1918. Phone 1066 Circl: | 
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RAYMOND HAVENS 


Brilliant Young Boston Pianist 
Preparing Work on 
Pedagogy 


OSTON, March 27.—The season just 
ending has been a brilliant one for 
Raymond Havens, the gifted young Bos- 
ton pianist, who has the distinction of 
appearing with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of figuring in the 
Municipal Concerts at Portland, Me., and 
the current season at AXolian Hall, New 
York. Even in war time he has had the 
satisfaction of receiving a return en- 
gagement in practically every com- 
munity in which he has appeared. 

But it is not alone as a concert artist 
that Mr. Havens is winning distinction ; 
he has some very definite ideas on mu- 
sical pedagogy which he is incorporating 
in a book on which he is now engaged. 
A few of his rules are as follows: 

“To be successful with young stu- 
dents of the piano, who are likely to ab- 
hor the idea of music study, strive to 
create an interest in music as a poetic 
expression of life. ; 

“The older pupils are more practical, 
to be sure; the youngsters are more 
tractable. <u 

“Neither the letter nor the spirit 
should be over-emphasized. Above all, 
there must be no academic influence in 
the early stages of study. 

“Pupils with professional ambition 
must have finger work first, interpreta- 
tion of classics next, the romanticists and 
ultramoderns last of all.” 

Mr. Havens began the study of the 
piano at a very early age, appearing in 
public when most children are still in 
grave doubt whether c-a-t spells “dog” 
or “rat.” Before he had finished his 
eight years’ term under Carl Baermann 
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Raymond Havens, Pianist, Enjoying an 
Old-Fashioned New England Snow- 
storm 


he proved to Boston audiences his claim 
for attention and provoked the prophecy 
that in time he would be known as “one 
of our foremost American pianists.” 
After a short period of study in Berlin 
with Schnabel, Mr. Havens returned to 
New England to play and to teach. 


H. G. 








Metropolitan’s “Carmen” 
Grips Philadelphians 


Farrar and Martinelli Attract Large Audience—Raisa Gives a 
Charming Song Recital—Zimbalist Soloist with the Orchestra 


By H. T. CRAVEN 

















Philadelphia, April 1, 1918. 
HE recognition accorded Spanish 
musical coloring has been one of the 
significant phases of the musical season. 
Ravel’s, Chabrier’s and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s employment of Iberian rhythms 
has delighted concert patrons. The vivid 
score written by Quinite Valverde for 
“The Land of Joy” has keenly stimu- 


lated musical comedy devotees. The cli- 
max of the movement came with the pro- 
duction of “Carmen” last Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Metropolitan. That four 
Frenchmen—Bizet, Meilhac, Halevy and 
Merimee—are represented in this mas- 
terpiece need not be interpreted as re- 


UUPUUDLATUUAULATALAMU AAO EAE CALETA ETE 


futing of Spain’s artistic potency. Meri- 
mee’s short story classic stems from 
virile forces in peninsular character as 
he knew them. Bizet’s brilliant mas- 
tery of orchestral devices gave to many 
an uncharted Spanish musical idiom an 
eloquent permanency. Unquestionably 
the authors tilled their artistic garden 
with more authority than Spain herself 
had ever done, but that the original soil 
was inspiringly fertile is indisputable. 
“Carmen” is very intimately asso- 
ciated with Philadelphia Metropolitan. 
Oscar Hammerstein opened the house 
with this opera in November, 1908. Dal- 
mores and Maria Labia sang the leading 
roles. Subsequent Carmens under his 
banner and that of the Chicago-Phila- 
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Emma Roberts Contraito 
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Continues to be chosen. 


During April she will appear 
in Chicago with The Apollo (re- 
appearance); in 
N. Y., and Terre Haute, Ind. 


Poughkeepsie, 


In May she has been chosen 
for the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach Fes- 
tival: Ann Arbor ( Mich.) Festival; 
for October in 
( Mass. ) 


W orcester 


Festival. These engage- 


ments testify to the singer’s splendid ability to do big 


things in a satisfactory way. 
DANIEL MAYER 


Management: 


1005 Times Building 


New York, N. Y. 





delphia Company have been Gerville- 
Réeache, Mazarin, Marguerita Sylva and 


Mary Garden. The last-named made 
her American début in the character in 
this city. Mr. Gatti’s revival of the 


opera after a period of lamentable neg- 
lect, brought us Geraldine Farrar in the 
season of 1914-15. Last year Margaret 
Matzenauer sang the title part here for 
the first time in America. Last Tuesday 
marked Farrar’s local return to the 


role. 
Mme. Farrar’s conception of the réle 
is now sufficiently standardized. Her 


histrionic attributes have provoked 
warm admiration and it was probably 
these which, more than anything else, 
drew one of the largest audiences of the 
season to the Metropolitan last week. 
Her vocalism, however, proved some- 
what disappointing. Many of her tones 
lacked luster and once more it was dem- 
onstrated that the part lies best within 
the range of a mezzo-soprano. 

Her performance, for all its pictorial 
charm, paled before the all-round ex- 
cellence of Giovanni Martinelli as Don 
José. His performance of the infatuated 
dragoon is instinct with lambent dra- 
matic fire and assuredly he sings the 
music better than any tenor since Jean 
de Reszke. Mr. Martinelli was at the 
height of his powers last Tuesday. His 
clear, ringing tones had thrilling beauty. 
His handling of the “Flower Song” won 
the most spontaneous applause of the 
evening. It was a model of polished, au- 
thoritative lyricism. 

Several other auxiliary features of 
excellence enlivened the _ production. 
Marie Sundelius was a winsome and 
sweet-voiced Micaela; sonorous’ Leon 
Rothier, quite the most satisfactory 
Zuniga of recent operatic annals; Flora 
Perini, a fascinating Mercedes; Lenora 
Sparkes, Angelo Bada and Albert Reiss 
were thoroughly competent in the other 
parts. The chorus lived up to the Met- 
ropolitan’s unfailing standard of bril- 
liancy in this field. Both the original 
“Carmen” ballets and those hauntingly 
lovely dances “lifted” from _ Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne” score were vivaciously 
interpreted by Queenie Smith and her 
graceful cohorts. The score, read by 
Roberto Moranzoni, vibrated with inex- 
tinguishable fire. 


Raisa’s Recital 


Denied a visit from the Campanini 
forces this season, Philadelphia is at 
least enabled to form an estimate of two 
of their leading singers. Galli-Curci 
makes her début here on Wednesday 
with the Damrosch orchestra. Rosa 
Raisa gave her first recital in this city 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on last 
Friday night. The triumph of this 
gifted young artist was unequivocal. An 
audience of gratifying numerical sub- 
stance witnessed with enthusiasm a daz- 
zling exhibit of lyricism. Mme. Raisa 
sang in six languages—Italian, Russian, 
French, English, Yiddish and Hebrew. 
Her enunciation was pellucid, her wealth 
of tone superbly effective, her grasp of 
coloratura technique radiant and mas- 
terly. That Cleofonte Campanini has 
an accomplished artist in this diva is 
not to be questioned. 

Her varied program at Friday’s con- 
cert was composed of an aria from 
“Sicilian Vespers,” Rachmaninoff’s “Kak- 
nebolne,” a Gretchaninoff ‘Berceuse,” 
Cherniavski’s ‘“‘Witeresek” and “Casta 
Diva.” She sang six encores in Russian 
and Yiddish and participated in a duet 
from the third act of “Trovatore” with 


Giacomo Rimini, one of Mr. Campanini’s 
admirable baritones. The numbers sub- 
mitted by this artist alone were the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue and Tosti’s “UI- 
tima Canzona.,” 

In accordance with established custom 
no concert was given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra on Good Friday. The 
matinée subscribers heard Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s program in the Academy this after- 
noon. The regular Saturday night 
schedule was unchanged. 

Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist. The 
sound equipment of this popular young 
violinist was impressively displayed in a 
noble reading of the Beethoven Concerto 
in D Major. Artistic maturity was evi- 
denced in the intellectual depth and sig- 
nal power of his performance. All the 
technical demands were, of course, easily 
met. 

Two of Mr. Stokowski’s offerings had 
due seasonal pertinence. Wagner’s 
“Good Friday Spell” was given with 
compelling spiritual effect and there was 
stirring religious eloquence in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Overture “Le Grande Paque 
Russe.” 

Tribute was paid to Bach in the open- 
ing number, the Suite No. 2 in B Minor 
for string orchestra and flute. The work 
was interpreted with fine classical dig- 
nity and gracious old world charm. Mr. 
Maquarre, the first flautist, poured forth 
silvery tones with ingratiating delicacy. 


LEGINSKA AND BRASLAU SCORE 


Appear as Soloists for Humanitarian 
Cult in Brooklyn 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Sophie 
Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, were the soloists at the 
first Brooklyn meeting of the Humani- 
tarian Cult held on Tuesday evening, 
March 26, at the Academy of Music. 
I’'or some reason the audience was not as 
large as might have been expected, but 
half of the orchestra seats being occu- 
pied, although the two galleries were 
well filled, but the audience made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. 

Mme. Leginska played the Eighteenth 
Century Paradies Sonata, No. 10, in D, 
and Chopin’s Etude in A Minor, Op. 25, 
No. 11, with all her usual brilliance and 
facile technique. Her second group in- 
cluded Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 8, and the 
Liszt “La Campanella,” which this ex- 
traordinary pianist informed with dy- 
namic feeling and consummate artistry. 
She gave several charming encores and 
received prolonged applause. 

Miss Braslau was heard in the Doni- 
zetti aria, “O mio Fernando,” from “La 
Favorita,” which she sang with dramatic 
fervor and rich, smooth tone. She later 
gave a group of Spanish, French and 
English songs and, as encore, by popular 
request, the inspiring “Eili,  Eili.” 
Charles A. Baker accompanied Miss 
Braslau very artistically. 

Misha Appelbaum, founder and leader 
of the Cult, gave an enlightening address 
and was heartily welcomed. A. T. S. 


Mme. Melba on California Tour 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 24.—Mme. 
Nellie Melba, her protégée, Stella Power, 
and accompanist, Frank St. Leger, ar 
rived in the city yesterday for the diva’s 
ten days of recitals in Southern Cali- 
fornia. She is accompanied also by Lady 
Susan Fitzclarence, the widow of a sol- 
dier who fell early in the war. 








EDITH 


BIDEAU 


Dramatic Soprano 








PRESS NOTICES 


‘‘Miss Bideau made her debut in FLORENCE, 
ITALY, at a musical given by her teacher, 
Madam Kate Bensberg-Barracchia. Her program 
ranged from songs by Schubert and Strauss to 
the placid phrases of Rossini’s ‘Bel Raggio.’ 
Miss Bideau has a beautiful voice, and to say 
that her manner of using it follows closely the 
precepts of her,teacher, is to offer her the 
highest praise.’’—-MUSICAL AMERICA. 


‘“‘Miss Bideau sings artistically and with 
sweetness that seems inspired. She has a mag- 
nificent stage presence, and a distinct clear 
voice. 
lish—a wonderful variety to please each and 
every desire.’’-—FORT SMITH (ARK.) TIMES- 
RECORD. 


‘‘In Fraser Hall, one of the very best concerts 
that has ever been heard on the hill was given 
by Edith Bideau. Wer program contained selec- 
tions by Italian, French and English composers. 
She possesses a voice of rare quality, and her 
tones are clear, sweet and true. 


She sings in French, Italian and Eng- 


One of her 


greatest charms is the perfect ease with which 
she sings the highest notes.’”’—LAWRENCE 
DAILY JOURNAL-WORLD. 


Management: Vera Brady-Shipman, 850 McClurg 
Bldg., Chicago, Or, Western Bureau of Artists, 
Chanute, Kans. 











—Photo by Moffett 
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‘““Shanewis” Again Charms 
Metropolitan Audience 


Cadman’s New Opera Finely Presented by Gatti’s Company— 
Followed by “‘Le Coq d’Or’’—“Lodoletta,”’ ‘Dance in Place 
Congo,’”’ “L’Amore dei Tre Re,”’ “‘Cavalleria,’”’ “Thais” and 
“Puritani’’ Are Other Offerings of Week 














ADMAN’S “Shanewis” received its 
second performance on Thursday 
night, March 28, exciting considerable en- 
thusiasm among the large audience. 
Skilfully wrought, laden with delicate 
color, pleasing to ear and eye, the two- 
act work will probably prove a true pop- 
ular favorite. Technically it is admira- 
ble; melodically it is distinctly winning. 
But it is never genuinely distinguished 
nor does it touch depths or scale heights. 
The audience was manifestly charmed by 
the work and its excellent presentation. 
Sophie Braslau was again heard in the 
title part, which she sang and acted 
splendidly. Paul Althouse, too, repeated 
his success as Lionel, while Marie Sunde- 
lius, Kathleen Howard, Thomas Chalm- 
ers and the others merited praise in 
the réles they enacted at the opera’s 
premiére. Mr. Moranzoni directed with 
spirit and insight. 

The masterpiece “Le Coq d’Or,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, succeeded Cadman’s 
opera. The cast was the same as usual, 
except that Lila Robeson took Miss Bras- 
lau’s place as Amalfa, which part she 


sang finely. Mr. Monteux conducted 
with happy results. (B. R.) 


“L’Amore” Again 


Another performance of “The Love of 
Three Kings,” with Caruso in good voice, 
gave further proof that the tenor is 
quite out of his element in_ such 
a part as Avito, not only’ from 
the standpoint of dramatic illusion 
but in vocal style as well. Nevertheless, 
greater handicaps could cheerfully be 
borne to have this infinitely beautiful 
work with us. This is what American 
opera composers should make their model, 
rather than Puccini. It seems endlessly 
wonderful that a modern Italian could 
have conceived so pervasively noble a 
thing. To musicians, no less than to lay- 
men, it is an evergrowing joy. Its score 
constantly unfolds new vistas of loveli- 
ness. As a piece of instrumentation it 
surpasses Puccini at every point. 

Miss Muzio triumphed again as Fora 
on Saturday, while Messrs. Didur, Am- 
ato and Bada filled their usual roles well 
and Mr. Moranzoni’s conducting had im- 
mense vigor and spirit. (i. F. P.) 


Two Double Bills 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Le Coq 
d’Or” were given on the evening of 








easily as 


March 25, to a sold-out house. In the 
former, Miss Easton repeated her flaw- 
less performance of Santuzza, which 
while it may be less emotional than others 
recently seen, has a fine dramatic bal- 
ance and an excellence vocally which 
makes it a joy to lovers of sincere, ar- 
tistic work. Mr. Lazaro as Turiddu sang 
as formerly, and Mr. Chalmers as Alfio 
made all possible of one of the most 
thankless roéles in opera. 


“Le Coq d’Or,” which had its third 
hearing, was given with dash and an 
appreciation of its delightful tomfool- 
eries, not to speak of some excellent sing- 
ing from Mmes. Barrientos and Braslau 
and Sundelius and Messrs. Diaz, Didur 
and Leonard. (J. A. H.) 


There was a large audience on Wed- 
nesday evening, to hear Mascagni’s 
“Lodoletta.” Caruso again sang the role 
of Flammen, Florence Easton was heard 
in the title rdle, and Mr. De Luca was 
Gianotto. The bill was a double one, the 
closing portion of the program being 
Henry F. Gilbert’s ballet-pantomime, 
“The Dance in Place Congo,” with Ro- 
sina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Ot- 
tokar Bartik. The audience was enthusi- 
astic over Mr. Caruso’s singing, and de- 
servedly so; the tenor was forced to bow 
his acknowledgments many times at 
the close of each‘act. He was in splen- 
did voice, and acted the more tragic mo- 
ments of the opera with unusual repres- 
sion and well-suggested emotion. Miss 
Easton sang and acted with her wonted 
artistry. 

Mr. De Segurola as Franz and Mr. 
Didur as Antonio were excellent in their 
meaningless réles. The children’s chorus 
did especially well. 

“Thais” was sung on Friday night, 
with Geraldine Farrar again enacting the 
role of the reformed courtesan of Alex- 
andria. Clarence Whitehill sang the part 
of Athanael and Rafael Diaz was Nicias. 
Mr. Monteux was the conductor. 

On Saturday evening there was a per- 
formance of “I Puritani,” with a cast in- 
cluding Mme. Barrientos, Hipolito La- 
zaro, Giuseppe de Luca and José Mar- 
dones. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD IN N. Y. 





Boston Vocal Teacher Spending Brief 
Period in Gotham 


Arthur J. Hubbard, the distinguished 
teacher of singing of Boston, often called 
the dean of Boston teachers, is now in 
New York for a brief vacation. This 
has been one of the busiest seasons Mr. 
Hubbard has ever experienced. It is his 
thirtieth year as a teacher in Boston. 
His son, Vincent Hubbard, and Mrs. 
Caroline Hooker are his assistants, as 
in previous years. Many pupils from 
the Hubbard studios have been doing 
important professional work last season. 

Charles Hackett, the tenor, who is ex- 
clusively a Hubbard product, had an ex- 
ceptionally successful operatic season in 
South America last summer. During the 
year he sang seventy-nine public per- 
formances and learned several new oper- 
atic réles. Last summer was the first 
that Mr. Hackett has not returned to 
Mr. Hubbard for study. He is now in 
Rome and it is not probable that he will 
return to America this year. His 
brother, Arthur Hackett, also a pupil of 
Mr. Hubbard’s, has completed a remark- 
ably successful concert tour this season. 

Roland W. Hayes, the tenor, who came 
to Mr. Hubbard more than five years 
ago as a young colored boy just out of 
Fisk University, has made an extended 
concert tour this season, visiting the 
Pacific Coast. He sings all classes of 
music, operatic as well as songs, and 
has been highly complimented for his 
exceptional diction in all languages. In 
Boston some time ago Mr. Hayes hired 
Symphony Hall and managed his own 
recital, selling every seat in the house 
and 200 places on the stage. 


NEW YORK CRITICS JOIN IN THE ACCLAIM EVERYWHERE 
ACCORDED AMERICA’S PREMIER HARPSICHORDIST 


FRANCES PEL TON-JONES 


RECITAL AT PRINCESS THEATRE, MARCH 21, 1918 


“For lovers of old music Miss Pelton-Jones’ harpsichord recital at 
Princess Theatre was a delight.’’—New York Herald. 








‘*Miss Pelton-Jones showed great facility, also taste,—her playing 
of the Bach C major Prelude being especially effective.’’—-Wm., J. 
Henderson in The Sun. 


‘‘A musical treat. 


“A few years ago, Arnold Dolmetsch of London came to this town 
to convert the heathen to a love of the old-fashioned harpsichord 
such as Handel, Bach and Scarlatti played and wrote * * #* 


master. 


Francisco Examiner. 


‘*‘Miss Pelton-Jones’ superlatively beautiful work stamps her 
virtuoso.’’—Oakland 


America’s premier harpsichord 


Tribune. 


There were Bach selections, numbers from the 
Elizabethan Era, French Descriptive Pieces (1660 to 1791) and a 
group of Court and Country Dances. 

‘Miss Pelton-Jones caught their spirit and made them all inter- 
esting.’’—New York World. 


DENTON’S MUSICAL INTEREST 





Texas Town Gives Mme. Schumann- 
Heink a Rousing Welcome 


DENTON, TEX., March 20. — Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink was heard 
here recently in recital in the Normal 
Auditorium by a capacity audience. Den- 
ton, which is the seat of the State Nor- 
mal School and the College of Industrial 


Arts, is an important educational center 
and hears all the best musical artists. 
Early in the season an attempt was made 
to get the contralto to sing in Denton, 
but the concert could not be arranged. 
An appeal, however, was sent to the 
singer, when she was in Fort Worth, by 
Mrs. L. D. Borden and Lillian Parrill of 
the college, on the part of the 2500 stu- 
dents of the two institutions and this 
appeal was successful where the earlier 
attempt was a failure. 

Besides the “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” Mme. Schumann-Heink offered an 


interesting program, which included 
arias from MHandel’s “Rinaldo” and 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” and two 


groups of songs in English, scoring a tri- 
umph with Mary Turner Salter’s “The 
Cry of Rachel” and Oley Speaks’s ““When 
the Boys Come Home,” during the sing- 
ing of the latter of which, the audience 
stood. By special request, she sang “The 
Rosary” as encore. 

Edith Evans, who acted as accompan- 
ist, was heard in a group of piano solos 
and was greatly applauded. 





George Hamlin, American tenor, will 
sing on April 7 for the soldiers and sail- 
ors at the Sunday evening entertain- 
ments at the Playhouse. 





“Frances Pelton-Jones is among the few harpsichordists possessed 
of sufficient understanding of its technique to play its music as it 
was originally intended to be played. 
Theatre yesterday afternoon was another demonstration of her 
command of this unique art. 
intellectualities of the Bache and Domenico Scarlatti 
through the early English and French music, to Percy Grainger’s 
‘Shepherds’ Hey,’ she not only established her individual musician- 
ship, but held the interest and rapt attention of her audience.’’— 
Sigmund Spaeth in The Evening Mail. 


RECENT PACIFIC COAST AND WESTERN TOUR 


“It is the privilege of the artist to make old music sound new. 
That privilege Miss Pelton-Jones exercises with the authority of a 
When she played last night the Bach C major Prelude, it 
sounded like a new and heavenly revelation, while Rameau’s famous 
‘Tambourin’ put on a warmth and variety of color which not even 
a Paderewski could give it on the piano.’’—Redfern Mason in San 


scholarly 


stage. 


ADDRESS: Miss Pelton-Jones, Hotel Colonial, West 81st St., also Music League of America, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. C. . 


Yesterday one of his pupils, Miss Peiton-Jones, was heard at the 
Princess Theatre and proved herself mistress of the art of making 
the harpsichord yield its best tonal effects in rather surprising 
variety and with even a bluff at dynamic contrasts.’’-—Henry T. 
Finck in The Evening Post. 


“Miss Pelton-Jones has personal talents and powers that make 
her as remarkable a woman as is now appearing on the concert 
Versatile and magnetic, she understands her audiences, also 
the art of program making. 
nician, one capable ef playing with incredible speed, 
eclat; capable also of doing the lovely Pastorale and shadowy ‘Soeur 
Monique’ with the delicacy of touch that the miniature requires. 
* * * In her court gown with atmospheric stage accessories, she 
makes a beautiful and memorable picture.’’—(Purdue University 
Recital) Lafayette (Ind.) Journal. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
SHOWS AMAZING ART 


Pianist, Not Out of His ’Teens, 
Gives Serious Program with 
Impressive Effect 


Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist. Recital, Thurs- 
day Afternoon, March 28, olian Hall. 
The Program: 


Bach, Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp 
Minor from Well-Tempered Clavichord. 
Brahms, Ballade, Op. 118, No. 3; Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 118, No. 2; Rhapsody in E 
Flat. Liapounoff, Sonata; Debussy, 
“Cathedrale Engloutie,’ Mouvement; 
Ravel, “Oiseaux Tristes’”; Liszt, Etude 
de Concert in F Minor, Etude No. 10, 
from Etudes d’Execution Transcendante. 





Beryl Rubinstein is one of the young 
pianists whom one can _ single out 
and say in all confidence, ‘‘Here is an 
artist whose future is assured.” When 
this youth first disclosed his gifts here 
a year ago he was immediately recog- 
nized as a pianist of unusual promise. 
Young Rubinstein is fulfilling all the 
glowing predictions recorded at the time 
of his début. His art has become more 
robust and mature; his technique, built 
on an enduring foundation, has expand- 
ed; his highly sensitized poetic imagina- 
tion is now more than ever under the 
check of intellectual restraint. His Bach 
and Brahms playing was characterized 
by extreme virility and color. At mo- 
ments his instinctive zeal for variety 
would obscure his otherwise splendid 
tone. One of the most gratifying points 
of his performance this season is his 
tone, now singing and for the most part 
well under the guidance of his fecund 
musicianship. 

He revelled in the romanticism of the 
Liapounoff Sonata, a _ grateful and 
worthy, if suggestively reminiscent, com- 
position, which merits more attention 
from recitalists. Rubinstein played the 
three movements as a musician should, 
without any applause-inviting pause. The 
young artist’s predilection for colorful 
effect found full expression in the mod- 
ern French works. The Liszt numbers 
were played with passion and vigor and 
he gave additional evidence of his sur- 
passing technical skill in half a dozen 
extras. 7 





Lucy Gates Substitutes for Galli-Curci 
in Three Cities 


Lucy Gates was engaged by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra to appear in 
place of Galli-Curci, who was _ indis- 
posed, in Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
April 3; Baltimore, Thursday, April 4; 
Washington, Friday, April 6. This will 
make five times in all that Miss Gates 
has taken the place of the Italian diva, 
for whom she substituted last year with 
brilliant success at the Newark and Ann 
Arbor Festivals. 


Her recital at the Princess 


In a programme ranging from the 


A brilliant musician, an expert tech- 
verve and 
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GLUCK-ZIMBALIST 
RECITAL ACCLAIMED 


Soprano and Violinist Heard by 
Throng in Hippodrome 
Appearance 


The place that Mme. Alma Gluck and 
Efrem Zimbalist hold in the hearts of 
New York audiences was amply attested 
on Sunday evening, March 31, when 
more than 6,000 persons filled the Hip- 
podrome for their annual New York re- 
cital. 

Most of the available space on the 
stage was occupied, as well as all the 
seats in the big auditorium when the 
violinist came out for his opening num- 
ber, the Spohr Concerto in D Minor. 
Superlatively beautiful was Mr. Zimbal- 
ist’s playing of the Cui “Orientale,” given 
later, which had to be repeated. It 
formed one of a group of pieces that 
included a Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne, 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Chinois,” a Chopin- 
Powell Waltz and the Glinka-Auer “The 
Lark.” Innumerable encores were asked 
for and given at the end of both groups. 

Mme. Gluck was at her best in her 
group of Little Russian folk songs, ar- 
ranged by Zimbalist, and this group vied 
for favoritism with the famous Hebrew 
lament, “Eili, Eili,’” arranged by Schind- 
ler, which was sung with organ accom- 
paniment by Frank Sealy. Two Debussy 
songs, “Green” and “Fantoches” were 
also lavishly applauded. The soprano 
opened her programmed numbers with 
the Haydn “With Verdure Clad,” Han- 
del’s “Come Beloved,” and Ott’s “Hey! 
for a Fiddler,” and these were followed 
by songs of Moussorgsky and Rubin- 
stein and several additions to listed of- 
ferings. 

The closing groups of songs were given 
with violin obbligato by Mr. Zimbalist, 
and included the Massenet “Elegie, 
Green’s “Sing Me to Sleep,” and the 
Giebel “God Be With You,” for which 
they were recalled again and again in 
response to a wildly enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 

Eleanor Scheib was an able accom- 
panist for Mme. Gluck, and Samuel 
Chotzinoff performed a similar service 
for Mr. Zimbalist. M. S. 








BOSTON HEARS BACH LECTURE 





Lee Pattison Gives Talk on Famous 
Composer as a Modernist 


Boston, March 29.—Lee Pattison, the 
excellent young pianist of this city and a 
faculty member of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, gave a recital 
talk last evening, under the auspices of 
the Alpha Chapter, Sinfonia Fraternity, 
in aid of the Conservatory Red Cross 
auxiliary. : 

“J. S. Bach, Modernist,’”’ was the sub- 
ject of his discourse and the matter 
which he presented was highly interest- 
ing and instructive data, and though 
presented in a most.informal manner, 
Mr. Pattison held the rapt attention of 
a large audience. His conception and 
understanding of Bach was clearly dem- 
onstrated when he gave an intelligent 
and artistic performance of these works: 
“Prelude and Fugue,” in E Flat; “Fan- 
tasia,” in C Minor; “Courante,” from the 
Sixth Partita; “Sarabande,” from the 


Third Partita; “Gavotte,” from the Fifth 
French Suite; “Gigue,” from the First 


Partita; “Sarabande,” “Gavotte” and 
“Musette,” from the Third English 
Suite, and “Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue.” We Bay Ee 


BALTIMORE HEARS HERING 


Noted Music Critic and Organist Ap- 
pears in Recital Series 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 20.—J. Nor- 
ris Hering, F. A. G. O., music editor of 
the Baltimore Star and organist and 
choirmaster of Christ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Baltimore, played the fol- 
lowing program in a recital under the 
auspices of Maryland Chapter of Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, in St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
on March 13: 

Vincent d’Indy, Prelude in E Flat 
Minor, Op. 66; Louis Vierne, Prelude in 
G Minor, from new Fourth Symphony, 
Op. 32; J. Norris Hering, Prelude in C 
Major; Camille Saint-Saéns, “Improvisa- 
tion” in E Major, first number of new 
volume entitled “Seven Improvisations,” 
Op. 150; César Franck, Choral in A 
Minor, third of “Three Chorals,’ and 
Charles Marie Widor’s entire Symphony 
in A Minor, No. 7, in six movements. 
With exception of the work by the or- 
ganist himself,'the program was made 
up of compositions by French com- 
posers. 

This recital was the fourth and last 
of a series at St. Paul’s Church, under 
the auspices of the guild. The other re- 
citals were given by Alfred R. Willard 
of St. Paul’s, Harold D. Phillips of Pea- 
body Institute and S. Wesley Sears of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRESENT ST. JOHN PASSION 





Choir of St. Bartholomew’s Sings Bach 
Work Under Seth Bingham 


For a number of years the choir of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church has given, 
under the direction of Arthur Hyde, per- 
formances of Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” far superior to any other Bach 
choral singing to be heard in this city. 
This year Mr. Hyde is following the 
wars and his place is occupied by Seth 
Bingham. Under the latter’s leadership 
the choir attempted on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week the “Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John,” a work of lesser in- 
spiration, to be sure, but still one that 
levies vast demands on those who at- 
tempt it. A huge audience overflowed 
into the aisles of the church and many 
stood patiently till the end. Their en- 
durance was ill rewarded, though. The 
choral singing was extremely poor and 
almost constantly faulty in respect to 
pitch and the work dragged wearily. 
Compensation was furnished by the 
glorious vocalism of Grace Kerns and 
the artistic treatment of the leading 
bass part by Edgar Schofield, Pearl 
Benedict-Jones, William Wheeler and 
Wilfred Glenn filled the or Pe 





Thornton Urquhart Greeted in Bronx- 
ville Concert 


At the concert at the Hotel Gramatan, 
Bronxville, N. Y., on Sunday evening, 
March 10, Thornton D. Urquhart, tenor, 
won great favor in Arthur A. Penn’s 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” Clay Smith’s 
“Sorter Miss You” and Frank E. Tours’s 
“No Voice but Yours” and the “M’Ap- 
pari” aria from “Marta.” 


LOS ANGELES GIVES 
MCCORMACK $12,000 


Tenor’s Red Cross Recital Nets 
Immense Sum—Frieda Hempel 
Wins in Début 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 26.—The 
record of John McCormack’s income 
from a single concert was made here on 
his Red Cross trip, as it reached $10,600; 
with the sales of phonograph records to 
be added bring it up to $12,000. Pre- 
vious to this Salt Lake City had held 
the record, at about $11,000. Consider- 
ing the sizes of the two cities, Salt Lake 
had much the better of the argument, as 
Los Angeles has a city and adjacent 
population of four times as much as Salt 
Lake to draw on. McCormack filled the 
Shriners’ auditorium and not even the 
usual courtesies were extended to the 
press by the Red Cross. Consequently, 
there was little said in the papers about 
the concert. 

Frieda Hempel made her first Los 
Angeles appearances here last week at 
Trinity Auditorium on the Philharmonic 


course. At her first recital the house 
was filled to overflowing and the flexible 
Hempel voice and the pretty Hempel ap- 
pearance drew generous applause. But 
on the second appearance of the _ so- 
prano there was a very small audience, 
due partly, it is conjectured, to the fact 
that the Los Angeles public has not been 
educated to Saturday night concerts. 
Moreover, the program was not as at- 
tractive as at the first concert. 

The current program of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra is a Tschai- 
kowsky program and on it is the set of 
“Rococo” variations, for ’cello, played by 
Axel Simonsen. The management ex- 
pected to have no trouble in getting the 
orchestral parts for these variations, but 
when the time arrived the New York 
dealers were not able to supply them and 
there began a frantic hunt by wire 
through the various symphony orches- 
tras all over the continent, and finally it 
was from Boris Hambourg of Toronto 
that the score was secured. 

The local Music Teachers’ Association 
held an interesting meeting at Blanch- 
ard’s Symphony Hall. Fannie Dillon re- 
ported on the state of music in the State 
of New York; Charles E. Pemberton 
spoke of the music of the moving picture 
shows; Claire MacGregor read a long 
essay on musical literature, and Haydn 
Jones sang several of Bryceson Tre- 
harne’s songs. The attendance and in- 
terest in this association is growing, un- 
der the presidency of Abbie Norton 
Jamison, vice-president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Manfredi Chiaffarelli, formerly con- 
ductor of Ellery’s Italian Band and more 
recently of various bands in Southern 
California, presented a short opera at 
Venice Auditorium last week, this being 
his second venture in this line. It is 
named “The Wiles of Lenore” and the 
leading character was taken by Con- 
stance Balfour. Other réles were sung 
by Miriam White, soprano; Menotta 
Frascona, baritone, and Italo Picchi, re- 
cently of the La Scala Opera Company. 
M. S. de Lara conducted the good-sized 
orchestra and the whole affair was a 
success. 
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Two stars at the Riverside Mountain 
Easter service this year are Otis Skin- 
ner, actor, and Mariska Aldrich, mezzo- 
soprano. The daylight law causes the 
thousands who attend the Mount Rubi- 
doux ceremony to start in darkness this 
year; it takes place at sunrise, but the 
clocks are set forward an hour. 

Arthur Alexander, New York tenor 
and pianist and radio operator and gen- 
eral good fellow, is visiting his many 
friends in Los Angeles and may be heard 
in recital. 

Constance Balfour, soprano, is leav 
ing for New York. She sings at a mu- 
sical festival in Newark, N. J., in a few 
days, and at several points en route. 


W. F. G. 


GIVE WORTHY JOINT RECITAL 





Florence Nelson and David Hochstein 
Heard in Benefit Concert 


Florence Nelson, soprano, and Ser- 
geant David Hochstein, violinist, were 
heard in joint recital in the assembly 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on March 
26. Miss Nelson gave delightful inter- 
pretations of three groups, the first of 
which was entitled “Songs of the British 
Isles.” The second group, “A Child’s 
Day in Song,” included four character- 
istic numbers by Mana Zucca; Hadley’s 
“My Shadow,” Gaynor’s “My Dear Jer- 
ushy” and Lehmann’s “Daddy’s Sweet- 
heart.” Songs of American composers 
concluded her offerings. She was ac- 
claimed for her splendid conception of 
these numbers, whose effectiveness was 
enhanced by costumes in harmony with 
the spirit of the various groups. 

Mr. Hochstein played with admirable 
warmth of tone and flawless technique 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” a Gavotte by 
Bach, Couperin “La Précieuse,”’ Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Melodie” Glazounoff’s “Pirou- 
ette,” Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance” and 
Wieniawski’s “Mazurka.” The recital 
was given for the benefit of the New 
York Sun Tobacco Fund. Both artists 
were repeatedly recalled by the large 
audience. M. B. S. 


ROSEN AT METROPOLITAN 





Violinist Scores in Bruch Concerto— 
Lazaro Also Praised 


At the Metropolitan Sunday night con- 
cert on March 31 Max Rosen was the 
principal soloist, offering the Bruch Con- 
certo. He played exceedingly well in this 
and a group of short numbers which 
closed the program and was much ap- 
plauded. Hipolito Lazaro sang the “Gio- 
conda” aria and one from “L’Africaine.”’ 
Mr. Lazaro was unhampered by the ner- 
vousness which has marred his operatic 
appearances and his voice sounded very 
beautiful, winning him much _ well-de- 
served applause. Flora Perini was heard 
in an aria from “Trovatore,” and the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Adolph 
Rothmayer and Vincenzo Bellezza, played 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and other popular 
numbers. J. A. H. 


Announcement has been made of an- 
other song recital by Eva Gauthier, to 
take place on April 22. 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A _ recital was 
given at the Chico Club recently by Or- 
ley See, violinist, and Edna Zimmerman, 
contralto. Mrs. Orley was accompanist. 


* * * 


Boston, Mass.—Philip Bruce, tenor, 
sang recently at a recital, given at the 
Faelton Pianoforte School. Mr. Bruce 
met with the hearty approval of the 
large audience. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Eva Glenn Cham- 
berlain presented a number of piano 
pupils in recital recently assisted by 
Caroline Kidd and Marie Danks, voice 
pupils of Clara Moyer Hartle. 

* * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Gretchen Morris, so- 
prano, was engaged by Dr. Arthur Mees, 
director of the Newark Orpheus Club, as 
soloist for its concert on April 4. Miss 
Morris will be heard later in Newark 
as a soloist at the Newark Festival. 

* Aa * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Edna Holt, Harold 
Holt, Ruby Paust and Paul Parkhurst 
gave a musicale lately at the Calvary 
Methodist Church. Mary Gay Morse, 
Ernest Ferguson and Dorothy Flagg 
were accompanists. 

. * <6 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—At the February 
meeting of the Los Angeles Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Homer Grunn played 
his “Zuni Indian Suite” for piano and 
Stella Thomas Deshon, contralto, offered 
a group of songs. 

* * * 

CoLuMBus, OHI0o.—Mrs. H. H. Mce- 
Mahon, president of the Women’s Music 
Club of Columbus, was elected first vice- 
president of the Ohio Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs at the convention of the latter, 
held at Cleveland recently. 

aK * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—A recital was given 
in Massey Hall recently by pupils of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music, Dr. 
A. S. Vogt, musical director. The per- 
formances demonstrated the high stand- 
ard of the work of this institution. 

*~ * * 

JERSEY City, March 18.—‘‘The Phan- 
tom Drum,” a cantata for women’s 
voices, by James C. Dunn, is to be the 
attraction at the spring concert of the 
Jersey City Woman’s Choral Society on 
April 12, under the leadership of Arthur 
D. Woodruff. 

+ * * 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Malen Bur- 
nett arranged an interesting musicale at 
the residence of Mrs. H. H. Turner re- 
cently, when Eula Grandberry and Mrs. 
E. S Walters were heard in groups of 
songs. Miss McRae and Mrs. Hal Tilley 
were accompanists. 

* * *~ 

CHARLES City, IA.—The town of El- 
dorado has a live music club with thirty- 
five active and twenty associate mem- 
bers. The programs are partly devoted 
to study and partly to musical entertain- 
ment. They have recently offered to the 
local public library to share the cost of a 
music department. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—St. Patrick’s Day 
was celebrated at the Auditorium with a 
festival of Irish music. The program was 
presented by F. W. Goodrich, organist; 
Jane Burns Albert and Lulu Dahl Miller, 
sopranos; Harold Hurlburt and George 
H. Street, tenors, and Dorah Dooley, 
harpist. 

7 a * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Robert Lloyd, the 
new song leader, who arrived recently 
from Eastern training camps to assume 
the directorship in singing at Camp 
Lewis, has established a regular sched- 
ule for drilling men by the regiment in 
singing. He taught three songs to 1000 
soldiers in one half hour on the day of 
his arrival. 

K + *x 

WoRCESTER, MAss. — Elizabeth M. 
Dolan, a pupil of the Worcester County 
Music School, was presented recently in 
a piano recital in Fraternity Hall, before 
an audience of nearly 200 persons. She 
was assisted by Elsie A. Johnson, pian- 
ist, and Everett R. Marshall, baritone. 
Miss Dolan played compositions of Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Chopin, Martucci and Lia- 
doff. 





wv 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—The eighth organ 
recital in the memorial chapel was given 
by Gordon Balch Nevin on the evening 


of March 14. Mr. Nevin’s program in- 
cluded numbers by classic and modern 
masters for the organ and a suite of his 
own composition. 

se -«* 

TACOMA, WASH.—The school board 
has authorized Rev. E. K. Whitney, re- 
cently of Spokane, to organize a boys’ 
chorus of 1000 picked voices from among 
Tacoma schoolboys. The chorus is simi- 
lar to the one sent by Spokane to the 
San Francisco Fair. 

* * * 

Boston. — Pauiine H. Clark, well- 
known voice teacher of this city, pre- 
sented an organization of her artist- 
students, known as the Copley Club Sing- 
ers, in a professional matinée on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 23. An attrac- 
tive program was ably performed. 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—James Irvin Taylor, 
of Dormont, Pittsburgh, has written a 
patriotic anthem entitled “America, Be- 
loved Land.” He has written the text 
as well as music and has published it 
for mixed voices. It is melodious and 
within the vocal range of the average 
individual. 

* * * 

MYRTLE POINT, ORE.—A musicale was 
given recently under the direction of C. 
A. Davidson. Besides the high school 
glee club and orchestra and the men’s 
community chorus, solos were given by 
Glenn Neidleigh, T. G. Drake, Wallace 
Dement, Olive Rosche, Myrtle Tobey and 
Lola Green. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Harmony Club, 
Helen M. Sperry, conducting, gave a 
concert Tuesday evening at the Third 
Reformed Church, assisted by Edgar S. 
Van Olinda, tenor, and Regina L. Held, 
violinist. A feature of the work of the 
club members was the mandolin duet by 
Mabel Spencer and Edna Ertzberger. 


* * * 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—In a sacred concert 
given at the First Presbyterian Church on 
March 19 Henry Farmer’s Mass was 
sung by Sara Miller, soprano; Carrie 
Lewis, contralto; Louis Geist, tenor, and 
Clarence Sloan, bass. Accompaniments 
were played by Mrs. H. R. Jacques and 
the production was directed by Robert A. 
Sherrard, organist and musical director 
of the church. 

* ck * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—In the Hotel Multno- 
mah, on March 12, Mrs. Rose Coursen- 
Reed presented a number of her ad- 
vanced pupils in recital. Those partici- 
pating were Astrid Roal, Laurence 
Woodfin, Nina Dressel, Jeanette Cros- 
field, Marguerite Carney and Mrs. Her- 
man Politz. A ladies’ chorus of members 
of Crescendo, Tuesday and Treble Clef 
Clubs assisted. 

> * = 

CHARLES City, IA.—Charlotte Loomis 
gave a pupils’ piano recital on March 16 
at the home of Mrs. George Buckman. 
The pupils taking part were Dorothy 
Case, Lorraine Buckman, Helen Forrest- 
er, Blanche Forrester, Walter Warner, 
Harlan Ellis, Raymond Ellis, Kate Pal- 
mer, Georgia Johnson, Elizabeth Jones, 
Elsa Ruste, Grace Hulse, Lillian Clark, 
Mary Walleser. , 

* * . 

Troy, N. Y.—An Irish concert was 
given Sunday evening at St. Paul the 
Apostle’s Church, in which many Troy 
singers were heard in popular Irish 
songs. Those appearing on the program 
were Mrs. Norman G. Blakeman, Rich- 
ard B. Halligan, Stephen Harrington, 
Fritz Biermeister, Agnes L. O’Brien, 
Richard Reece, Mrs. Rose Gaynor AlI- 
waise and Edmund D. Northrup. Michael 
T. Moran was accompanist. 

* * * 


BANGOR, ME.—C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist and teacher of this city, pre- 
sented his children’s, intermediate and 
adult classes in a series of four recitals 
recently. He was assisted in each of the 
recitals by the following soloists: Mrs. 
Helen Spearen Leonard, contralto; 
Charles Clark, tenor; Mrs. Henry F. 
Drummond, contralto, and Dorothy 
Drake, soprano, of Pittsfield, Me. The 
recitals were largely attended. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Ambrose Wyrick, 
tenor, who has recently become a resi- 
dent of Albany, made his first public ap- 
pearance last night in a delightful song 
recital at the Historical Society building, 
under the auspices of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club. Lelah I. Abrams, harpist, as- 
sisted. 

* * * 

MissouLa, Mont.—A benefit concert 
given by the choir of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Mrs. T. A. 
Price, attracted a large audience. The 
program was given by Bruno Chilinski, 
Frances Myers, Dorothy Dickey, Mrs. 
Walter Pope, Mr. and Mrs. Quincy Scott 
and Helen A. Little. 
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SALEM, ORE.—Schubert and his music 
were the subject of the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Salem when it met at the resi- 
dence of Joy Turner. Participating were 
Lulu Walton, Laura Grant, Miller 
Bevier, Archie Smith, Ruth Wechter, 
Mrs. Percy Cuper, T. S. Roberts, Miss 
Turner and an orchestra. 

* oN * 

CHARLES City, IA.—The Cedar Falls 
Concert Band gave a concert at the Col- 
lege Auditorium, Cedar Falls, March 17. 
The twelve selections played were much 
appreciated by the audience. The band 
was assisted by Sergt. Kirk Oleson of 
Camp Dodge, who was for many years 
a member of the band. Mrs. Gladys Cross 
of Fort Dodge sang two solos and re- 
sponded to encores. 

: & oa 


WATERLOO, [A.—Junior pupils of the 
music department of Our Lady of Vic- 
tory Academy gave a recital at the Audi- 
torium on March 22. The following 
pupils were heard: Winifred Burke, 
Helen Burgess, Lucile Howe, Madeline 
Greelis, Hazel Armstrong, Olivia Hacker, 
Leo Herrian, Cletus Reilly, Edith Gal- 
vin, Margaret Connelly, Lenora Riggs, 
Helen Delagardel. 

* * * 


MEDWAY, MAss.—At a concert given 
under the auspices of the Medway Wom- 
an’s Club in the West Medway Congre- 
gational Church, on Tuesday evening, 
March 19, the following artists pre- 
sented an interesting program: Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, of Boston; Ger- 
trude Bullard, soprano; Evangeline Lar- 
ry, violinist, both of Providence, R. L., 
and Mrs. Amy Fuller, pianist. 

* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The Jersey City 
Musicians’ Society for its March meet- 
ing had a particularly interesting pro- 
gram. Ludmilla Toretzka, a young Rus- 
sian, offered several Russian folk-songs, 
which she explained before singing. She 
also sang a group of English songs and 
gave manyencores The program included 
some piano solos by Mrs. Bula Blauvelt, 
organist of Emory Methodist Church. 


* * * 


_Boston.—The Rev. Fr. Jacob E. 
Gregorief, pastor of the Holy Trinity 
Russian Orthodox Church, gave a talk 
on the “Music of the Russian Liturgy,” 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Florence Street, 
on Wednesday evening, March 20. Fr. 
Gregorief was assisted by his choir of 
twenty-five voices, which sang a program 
of Russian church music, showing the 
development from folk music up to the 
present standard. 
* * + 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Josephine Emer- 
son, a former resident of Jersey City 
and a violinist of merit, took part in 
the special Red Cross service at the Ber- 
gen Reformed Church Sunday morning, 
when the several hundred women who 
work in the church workroom each week 
had seats of honor. The music was a 
special feature of this program, the 
church choir of twenty voices leading 
in national anthems, with violin obbli- 
gato. 





* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—John W._ Jones, 
prominent Tacoma vocalist and teacher, 
presented a number of his pupils in 
recital at his studio on March 12. The 
following students appeared: Mrs. Ray 
Warner, Muriel Hover, Nora Hornblad, 
Sarah Jones, Mrs. Edwin Cook, Edwin 
Cook and Rhea Jones. The students ap- 
peared in solo, duet and trio numbers. 
Accompanists were Mrs. E. L. Davies, 
Sarah Jones and Mrs. Cecilia Childs- 
Mayer. 

* * x 

TORONTO, CAN.—Winifred Parker, 
contralto, pupil of Signor Carboni, re- 
cently gave a successful recital in For- 
ester’s Hall in aid of tre Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. The audience was large and ex- 
pressed its appreciation generously. 
Signor Carboni acted as accompanist. 
There was a very large audience at the 
recital given on March 12 in the Mar- 
garet Eaton School, by Edith May Yates, 
pianist She was assisted by Frank 
Blachford, well-known violinist of this 
city. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Helen Wegmann 
pianist; Agnes Armington, contralto; 
Mrs. Wallace M. Campbell, soprano, and 
Constance McGlinchie, pianist, were th: 
soloists at a concert of the Impromptu 
Club of Brookline on Wednesday morn- 
ing, March 18. The Impromptu Club 
sang part-songs by Cadman, Chadwick 
and Edith Lang. Three compositions of 
the latter—“‘It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” “The Dream Robber” and “Song 
of the Sun”—were written for the Im 
promptu Club and at this performance 
were conducted by the composer. 

kK * ok 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The final concert 
of the series of French relief concerts 
given in the ballroom of the Hote! 
Severin, arranged by Mrs. Clarence 
Coffin, was attended by a large audience 
on March 23. Those who gave the pro- 
gram were Helen Warriner Chappell, 
Isabel Parry, Jeanne S. Orloff, Yuba 
Wilhite and Mrs. C. Coffin. The Women 
Musicians elected Ida Belle Sweenie 
president; Bertha Schellschmidt, vice. 
president; Bertha Cameron-Buzatt, sec. 
retary, and Mrs. Arthur G. Monninger, 
treasurer, at the dinner at the Athe- 
naeum, Wednesday, March 20. 


* * 8 


WORCESTER, MASs.—Nearly 200 music- 
lovers attended the first pupils’ concert 
of the season, given in Assembly Hall 
of the Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory 
on March 14. The program consisted of 
piano, organ and vocal numbers and was 
presented by Mary Granger, Madeline 
Foster, Albert Erickson and Mazie 
Barnes, piano pupils of Paul Hultman; 
Hilda Hagopian and Anna Burns, organ 
pupils of Raymond C. Robinson, and Lil- 
lian Wilson, soprano, pupil of Louis 
Schalk. A feature of the genuinely ex- 
cellent program was the playing of Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank” by Albert 


Erickson. 
a * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The pupils of Ber- 
nice ‘Nettleton gave a recital on March 
16 in the sun parlors of the Stratfield 
Hotel. Those taking part in the excel- 
lent program given were Mabel Salit, 
Florence Coughlin, Sadie Jacob, Beatrice 
Levin, Ruth Berger, Lillian and Rose 
Levin, Minnie Jacob, Elsie Katz, Bertha 
Keller, Ruth Beard, Edith Goldman, Jo- 
sepha Hirschberg, Marguerite Weiss, 
Dorothy Katz, Dorothy Mendelsohn, 
Laura’ Katz, Florence Wilcox, Laura 
Chamberlain, Priscilla Mosher, Dorothy 
Alton, Eva Donning, Dorothy Budding- 
ton, Eleanor Maroney and Mrs. George 
Nettleton. 

* * + 

Troy, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Wednesday evening at the Third Street 
Temple, as which the following soloists 
took part and were heard in quartet num- 
bers: Mrs. William T. Lawrence, soprano; 
Lester T. Millington, tenor; Mrs. Edna 
Herrick Peck, contralto, and F. H. Finkle, 
basso. Emma D. Lotz was accompanist 
and also gave piano solos. A concert for 
the benefit of the war fund of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians was given in 
Germania Hall Monday evening by the 
Lawrence Trio, comprising Mrs. William 
T. Lawrence, soprano; William T. Law- 
rence, violinist, and Williard L. Law- 
rence, ’cellist, assisted by Maurice N. 
Koninsky, pianist. 

* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Society of 
Musical Art gave an enjoyable miscel- 
laneous program at the Elks’ Club on 
March 18. Those participating were 
Mrs. J. B. Pfister, Grace Bledsoe, Mrs. 
B. G. Myers, Donald Scott, Mrs. Eugene 
Feibelmann, Mrs. Louis Shatsky, Lillian 
Eppert, Mrs. David Silverstein, Margue- 
rite Welte, Helen Dailey, Amelia Myer. 
The students’ branch of the Society of 
Musical Art met at the residence of 
Nellie Talley on March 23. L. Eva Alden 
gave a talk on Haydn, illustrated b) 
Margaret Geckler, Dorothy Schwebel, 
Helen Niblack, Mary Watson, Margaret 
Kintz, Margaret Davy, pianists, and Mrs 
Lane Robertson, John Scott and Mrs 
Forester, vocalists. 

* o* *” 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The 500 sick sol- 
diers in the hospitals in Jersey City have 
had several musical treats recently 
through the kindness of Jersey City mu 
sicians. Mrs. Mary Currie Laterman 
and the chorus choir of Westminster 
Church, of which she was director for 
nine years, spent a Sunday afternoon 
singing many numbers and solos and 
then led the sick men in singing man) 
camp and popular songs. Through the 
kindness of Mrs. E. L. Stoddard of Jer- 
sey City and a member of the Rubinstei! 
Chorus of New York, these soldiers havé 
twice had the pleasure of some good 
music. The first time through her inv! 
tation a group of Rubinstein member: 
sang, and on the second visit she hac 
two Jersey City musicians, Genevieve 
Gannon and Hazel Stewart. 
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Barstow, Vera—New York, Apr. 10; New 
vork (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 15; West New 
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Bauer, Harold—New York, Apr. 7; Cleve- 
ind, Apr. 9; Indianapolis, Apr. 17; Tulsa, 
\pr. 19. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, Apr. 14. 

Bonnet, Jobeph—Nashville, Apr. 9; Atlanta, 


pr. 11; New Albany, Apr. 18. 


Braslau, Sophie — New York (Carnégie 
Hull), Apr. 6, 16. 

Brown, Eddy—Chicago, Apr. 16; New Lon- 
jon Apr. 2 " 


Bruée, Philip—Boston, Apr. 16. 

Gasals, Pablo—New York, Api. 7: 
Claussen, Julla—Richmond, Apr. 16. 
Croniéan, Lee—Saskatoon, Sask., Apr. &: 
regina, Bask., Apr. 10; Moose Jaw, Apr. 
Brandon, Man., Apr. 15; Winnipeg, Apr. 
Fargo, N. D., Apr. 19. 
D'Angelo, Franéesca 
Hall), Apr: 19. > | 
Fabrizio, Carmine—Ayer, Mass., Apr. 8. 
Federlein, G. H.—Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 7. 
Fischer, Adelaide—Chicago, Apr. 11. 
GabFildwitsch, Os8ip—Milwaukee, Apr. 6: 
‘hicago, Apr. 7: Cleveland, Apr. 9; New York, 
Apr. 18, 25 (Carnegie Hall). 

GallisCurci, Amélita—Washington, Apr. 16. 
Ganz, Rudolph—New York (Zolian Hall), 
Apr. 13. 

Garfisén, Mabel—Fitchburg, Mass., 
New Brunswick, N. J., Apr. 12. 
Gegna, Max—New York 
Apr 6. ; , ; 
Gideon, Constance — Harvard University. 
{pr. 9; Boston Public Library, Apr. 14; New- 
buryport, Mass., Apr. 18; Boston Public 
Library. Apr. 21. 

Gideon, Henry—Harvard University, Apr 
i; Boston Public Library, Apr. 14; Newbury 
yort, Mass., Apr. 18; Boston Public Librar) 
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New York (éolian 


Apt: 3; 


(Carnegie Hall). 


Apr. 24. 

Giorni, Aurelio—New York (A%olian Hall), 
Apr. 14. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Jersey City, Apr. 18 
New York City, Apr. 20. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Saskatoon, Sask., Apr 


10: Moose Jaw, Apr 


- Regina, Sask., Apr. ; 
Winnipeg, Apr 


\ 
12: Brandon, Man., Apr. 15; 
17; Fargo, N. D., Apr. 19. 
Greene, Edith Noyes—Brockton, 
Apr. 8. 

'Heifetz, Jascha — New 
Hall), Apr. 6. 

Hempel, Frieda—Omaha, Neb., Apr. 11; 
Aurora, Il., Apr. 15; Des Moines, Ia., Apr. 16. 
Heyward, Lillian—Pittsburgh, Pa, (Mozart 
Club). Apr. 18. 

Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, 


Mass. 


York (Carnegie 


Apr. 8; 


Brookline, Mass., Apr. 9; Boston (Cecelia 
Society), Apr. 7. 

Jordan, Mary — Toledo, Apr. 11; New 
Brighton, Apr. 16; Yonkers, Apr. 17; Bridge- 
ort, Apr. 18; New London, Apr. 22. 

Kaufman, Maurice—Brooklyn, Apr. 16. 
Kline, Olive—Warren, Pa., Apr. 5. 

Kreidler, Louis—Chicago, Apr. 15. 

Leginska, Ethel—Washington, Apr. 12; New 


York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 16. 

LevitzkIl, Mischa—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Apr. 6. 

Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Apr. 6; 
Mass., Apr. 11; Boston, Apr. 19. 
Maazel, Marvine — Chicago, Apr. 5, _ 6; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 8;, Scranton, Pa, 
Apr. 11: Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Apr. 15; Spring- 
field, Mass., Apr. 18 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Houghton, Mich., 
Apr. 9; Sedalia, Mo., Apr. 16. 

_Madden, Lotta—New York, Apr. 18; New 
York (Liederkranz), Apr. 20; New York City, 
Apr. 22. 

Mannes, Clara and David—New York ( A‘ol- 
an Hall), Apr. 12. 

_Matzenauer, Margaret — Boston, Apr. 6; 
Chicago, Apr. 21. ‘ 


Melrose, 


McMillan, Florence—San Antonio, Tex., 
Apr., 8: Waco, Tex., Apr. 12; Denton, Tex., 
Apr. 15; Dallas, Apr. 16; Oklahoma City, 


Okla., Apr. 18. 

Middleton, Arthur—Tulsa, Okla., Apr. 15; 
Ada, Okla., Apr. 18. 

Nielsen, Alice—Salina, Kan., Apr. 8: Ard- 
more, Okla., Apr. 10; Tulsa, Okla., Apr. 11; 


} 


Little Rock, Ark., Apr. 13. 
Novaes, Guiomar—Boston, Apr. 12, 13; Con- 
cord, Apr. 16; New York, Apr. 21. 
o Onell, Enrichetta—Tampa, Fla., Apr. 8; 
Savannah, Ga., Apr. 10: Jacksonville, Fla., 
Apr. 12; Charleston, S. C., Apr. 15; Columbia, 
C., Apr. 17; Greenville, S. C., Apr. 19. 


np owell, Maud—New York (Carnegie Hall), 


Pyle, Wynne—Dayton, Apr. 12. 
rare il, Alma—New York (olian Hall), Apr 


Roberts, Emma—Chicago, Apr. 11. 
\ Roberts, George—Red Bank, N. J., Apr. 6: 
, 2 aroneck, N. Y., Apr. 8; New York, Apr. 
me, N. Y., Apr. 15. 
amosen, Max—New York (Carnegie 
og, SC iofield, Edgar—New York City, Apr. 6; 
“’Tacuse, Apr. 16. 


ape ale, Oscar—New York (A®olian Hall) 


Posy oat. Toscha—New York (Carnegie Hall) 


Hall), 





ape’ gel, Irma—New York (Rubinstein Club), 





\yonepherd, Betsy Lane—New York Apr. 15; 
‘ansfield, Pa., Apr. 19. 








Apr. 11. 
Thibaud, Jacques—New York, Apr. 
ton, Apr. 10; Trey, .N.. %., Apr. 11. 


7; Bos- 


van Dresser, Marciam—New York (olian 
Hall), Apr. 16. 

Wadler, Mayo—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Apr. 12. 

Warfel, Mary—York, Pa., Apr. 18. 


Whipp, Hartridge—East 
New York, Apr. 11, 18 

Wilson, Raymond—Binghamton, N. Y., Apr 
19. 


Orange, Apr. 10; 


Ensembles 


Apollo Club of Chicago—Chicago, Apr. 11. 

Banks Glee Club— New York 
Hall), Apr. 15. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago 
Apr. 6; Dayton, Apr. 8; Cleveland, Apr. 9; 
Chicago, Apr. 11, 12, 18; Aurora, Ill., Apr 
15; Chicago, Apr. 18. 

Cincinnati Symphony 
nati, O., Apr. 5, 6, 19, 20. 

Flonzaléy Quartet — New 
Hall), wp. 5, 7, 
Apr. 18. 


(Carnegie 


Orchestra — Cincin- 


York (A®olian 
14; Oberlin, Apr. 16; Aurora, 


Humanitarian Cult Concert — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 30. 

Letz Quartet—New York. (4®%olian Hall). « 
Apr. . 

Orchestral Society of New York (Max 
Jatobs)— New York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 


21; Brooklyn, N. Y:., May 1 
Schola Cantorum — New 
Hall), Apr. 9. 
wear Club—New York (.®olian Hall), 
Apr. 9. 
Singers Club of Néw York — New 
(Aolian Hall), Apr. 1S. 
_ Syracuse University Chorus—Syracuse, N 
Y., Apr. 16: (Grace Bonner Williams; William 
Wheeler, Edgar Schofield.) 


York (Carnegie 


York 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 


’ Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor, Mich, May 15. 16 
7 


Cincihnati May Festival—May 7-11. 


Evanston Festival—Evanston, Ill., May 27 
28, 30 and June 1. 
Lindsborg Festival—lLindsborg (Kansas). 


May 5-132. 
MuSic Supervisors’ National Conference— 
Evansvillé, Ind., Apr. 8, 9, 10, 11, 192. 


_Néw York Staté Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—Convention, New York (Hotel Ma- 
9° 


jestic), June 25, 26, 


HEAR DELIGHTFUL MUSICALE 


Program at Mme. Niessen-Stone’s Studio 
Introduces Gifted Singers 


_A delightful informal musica'’e was 
given by Mme. Niessen-Stone at her New 
York studio on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 27, before an audience of friends 
of this well-known teacher and singer. 

Artistic work was done by Gloria 
Perles, soprano, in the “Bell Song” from 

Lakmé”; Agnes May Robinson, soprano, 
in the fourth act aria from “Trovatore”; 
Grace Foster in John P. Scott’s “The 
Wind’s in the South” and Kramer’s 
“Green”; Jean McCrory, contralto, in 
“Death and the Maiden” and Burleigh’s 
“Deep River”; Elsie Gardner, soprano, 
in Homer’s “Dearest” and Rachman- 
inoff’s “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field.” 
Mme. Namara was heard in Grieg’s “A 
Dream” and Fourdrain’s “Papil'ons,” ac- 
companying herself charmingly in the 


latter. Mme. Niessen-Stone gave pleas- 
ure in A. Walter Kramer’s “For a 
Dream’s Sake” and “We Two,” with 


Mr. Kramer at the piano. 

_Miss Foster, who sang on this occa- 
sion, gave a New York recital at the 
Princess Theater on March 24. Other 
Niessen - Stone artist- pupils recently 
heard were Frieda Rochen in a recital 
at West Orange High School, on March 
22; Frances Parker as Nedda in “Pagli- 
acci” at the Aborn Miniature on March 
23, and Mary Black in a costume recital 
at Upper Montclair, N. J. B. Friedman 
has been engaged for the double quartet 
at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


FUND FOR BANGOR ORCHESTRA 





Plan to Raise $10,000 Endowment—Buy 
Liberty Bonds with Earnings 


BANGOR, ME., March 24.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra is planning at this 
time to establish an endowment fund of 
$10,000 in order to put this organization 
on a sound financial basis. 

Horace W. Pullen, conductor, and 
founder of the orchestra, says: “We are 
making a start this year for an endow- 
ment fund of $10,000 that the orchestra 
may some day be placed on a permanent 
basis. We shall set aside a portion of 
our receipts and purchase Liberty bonds 
as a starter for the fund.” 

The orchestra of sixty-five members, 
now in its twenty-second year, is a pure- 
ly local institution, the members of which 
give their services. It is a non-union or- 
ganization. It is, moreover, the only 
volunteer orchestra in the State and is 
wielding a tremendous power in the city 
and eastern Maine in developing and 
raising the musical standards and appre- 




















Pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist and 
teacher, were heard in an enjoyable re- 
cital in the Criterion Studios on March 
23. They reflected credit upon Miss Hoff- 
mann’s teaching. Among the partici- 
pants were Werra Koehler, Beatrice Kir- 
by, Josephine Hoffmann, Eirene Smyth, 
Mary Mascher, Henriette Davis, Ida 
Seeselberg, Eleanor Landon, Ethel An- 
drews and Erimnia Blumer. The pro- 
gram contained Beethoven’s Trio in C 
Minor (first movement), Schubert’s ‘‘Im- 
promptu” and ‘“Valses,’”’ Paderewski’s 
Minuet, Grieg’s Sonata in E Minor (first 
movement), Schytte’s “Under the Linden 
Tree” and “Ghosts,” Poldini’s “Dancing 
Doll,’ MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem,” 


Gade’s Trio (first movement), Heller’s 

“Tarantelle,” and Krien’s “Nuages” for 

violin, the latter artistically played by 

Katherine Stang. 
*x* * * 

Pupils of Sergei Klibansky recently 
appeared in Bedford Hills for the benefit 
of the Bedford Hills branch of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and for the Arion So- 
ciety in New York. Those participating 
were Betsy Lane Shepherd, Charlotte 
Hamilton, Helen Weiller, Vera Coburn, 
Felice de Gregorio and Alvin Gillett. 
Both concerts were highly successful, the 
singers having to respond to a number 
of encores. Cornelius Estill and Louise 
Keppel were competent accompanists. 





ciation of orchestral music. Up to the 
present time no municipal support what- 
ever has been given the orchestra in any 
way. J. Le B. 


PAULIST CHORISTERS SCORE 


Father Finn’s Forces Give Enjoyable 
Easter Concert in New York 


The Paulist Choristers of Chicago, en 
tour for benefit of French Relief, gave 
an Easter concert the evening of March 
31 at the Century Theater, New York. 
The choir of 100 men and boys, under 
the direction of Father William J. Finn, 
did fine work. The precision of their 
attack and delicate phrasing are remark- 
able. The true pitch maintained in the 
a cappella work is also a pleasing sur- 
prise. Their listed numbers by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Lotti, Rachmaninoff, Kostal- 
sky, Trino, Elgar, Bach, Converse and 
Leslie had several additions, “Day of 
Judgment,” Grieg’s “Ave Maria” and 
“Benedictus,” by Father Finn, as well as 
repetitions of several numbers. ‘When 
the De’ils Awa,” a selection they have in 
variable success with, including a “Ha 
Ha” solo by George lott, pleased very 
much. Parnell Egan, the popular tenor, 
was well received in an aria by Handel. 
Frank Dunford’s voice showed fatigue 
and his offerings were not in keeping 
with the dignity of the occasion or the 
balance of program. Two boy sopranos 
in extra numbers were decidedly the 
solo “hits” of the evening, Master Rich- 
ard Finn singing “Old Black Joe” and 


Master William Probst the Lullaby of 
Brahms. A pianissimo repetition of the 
latter was one of the most finished bits 
of work on the program. The Engel 
arrangement of Burleigh’s “Deep River” 
was effectively sung. Ps. Vs Bs 


MME. FARRAR PLANS BENEFIT 


Program at Metropolitan on May 5 for 
Stage Women’s War Relief 


Geraldine Farrar will promote what 
‘promises to be an imposing patriotic ben- 
efit for the aid of American troops and 
their Allies now battling in France. To 
help the work of the Stage Women’s 
War Relief, of which she is a member, 
Mme, Farrar has taken the Metvopolitan 
Opera House for the evening of Sunday, 
May 5, and under her own management 
will present a musical program. 

Mme. Farrar will play the complete 
second act of “Butterfly,” supported by 
the Metropolitan cast and with the Met- 
ropolitan Orchestra, and John McCor- 
mack will sing Irish ballads. Otto Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has start- 
ed the drive by subscribing $500 for the 
first box. 

Mme. Farrar’s inspiration to arrange 
this benefit was the result of her first 
visit to the workrooms of the Stage 
Women’s War Relief some time ago 
when she first enrolled as a member and 
saw the work being done by the women of 
the stage. 














Henry Schradieck 


Henry Schradieck, the prominent vio- 
linist and teacher, died at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 25. Professor 
Schradieck was born at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, on April 29, 1846. He studied 
first with his father and later at the 
Brussels Conservatory under Leonard 
and in Leipsic under David. From 1864 
to 1868 he was teacher in the Moscow 
Conservatory and from 1868 to 1874 
concertmaster of the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic, succeeding Auer. From 1874 to 
1883 he was concertmaster of the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra in Leipsic. 

In 1883 Professor Schradieck came to 
America to take charge of the violin 
department of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, which position he held until 1889, 
when he returned to Hamburg, becoming 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic again 
and also teaching in the conservatory. 
He again came to America and became 
professor of violin at the National Con- 
servatory in New York and also at the 
Broad Street Conservatory in Philadel- 


phia. Of late he made his home in 
Brooklyn. Professor Schradieck was a 


member of the faculty of the American 
Institute of Applied Music, in New York. 
He is survived by his wife, four sons 
and four daughters. Among his prom- 
inent pupils are Maud Powell and Theo- 
dore Spiering. 


Rafael Navarro 


MoNnrTCLAIR, N. J., March 30.—Rafael 
Navarro, an old and noted musician, for- 
merly of Brooklyn, who had resided in 
Montclair for the past few years, 
dropped dead this morning in New York 
City while on the way to accept a posi- 





tion with a well-known piano firm. Mr. 
Navarro was an organist, piano and 
vocal teacher and composer of New York, 
Brooklyn and Montclair, and at one time 
was assistant conductor of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and director of opera 
in the old Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
He was born on Feb. 8, 1849, in Cuba, of 
a prominent Cuban family, and was a 
leading patriot in the Cuban rebellion, 
during which time he was arrested and 
sentenced to death. He effected a thrill- 
ing escape and came to the United 
States, where he remained until his 
death. Mr. Navarro was an intimate 
friend of Dvorak, Theodore Thomas, 
Seidl, Dudley Buck and many of the “‘old- 
time” musicians. He wrote and_ pub- 
lished a book called “The Reflections of 
a Bass Drum Player,” adopting the nom 
de plume “Dr. Bombo.” He was a char- 


ter member of the Musicians’ Club of 
New York. He leaves a widow, a son 
and a stepdaughter. W.F. U. 


Paul Samuel Muller 


Boston, March 27.—Paul Samuel Mul- 
ler, Company C, 301st Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Camp Devens in Ayer, Mass., 
was killed on March 23 in an automobile 
accident in Littleton, Mass. Sergeant 
Muller was twenty-six years of age and 
was born in Chelsea, Mass., where he 
received his early education. He has fre- 
quently appeared as accompanist in song 
recitals and was conductor of two male 
choruses in this ‘city. Mr. Muller was 
a pupil of Bainbridge Crist, the local 
composer. His funeral services were 
conducted from his late residence in 
Chelsea to-day. W. H. L. 


General Francfort 


Mrs. Jacques Thibaud, wife of the 
French violinist, received a cable mes- 
sage this week stating that her father, 
General Francfort, was killed by a Ger- 
man shell in Paris. There were no par- 
ticulars as to the circumstances. Mrs. 
Thibaud has been in America for two 
years, during which her husband, who 
was granted leave of absence from the 
French army, has been giving concerts 
in New York and throughout the coun- 
try. 





































































MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


April 6, 1: 

















American Folk 


Songs Popular in England, Says Kingston 








Welsh Tenor of Metropolitan . 


Declares Britons Know and 
Appreciate Our Music and 
Artists—No Feeling Against 


German Music Among Eng- 
lish Workers—TIwo of His 
Sons Are ““Tommies” and a 
Third Is in the Government 
Service—Began Career with 
a Sunday Chorus—Learned 
Twenty-seven Roéles in Two 
Years 


ORGAN KINGSTON, the Welsh 

tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is thoroughly British, which 
is to say he looks on America as a real 
brother of his own country. “The so- 
called ‘feeling’ of our nations against 
one another,” he said to a representative 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, “is greatly exag- 
gerated. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
believe any such prejudice exists. The 
English peasantry speak of America as 
the most wonderful place in the world, 
and they save every penny to pay for a 
passage out here. Once in America, they 
are never satisfied to go back. 

“And American music? There again 
the prejudice is overrated, for the opin- 
ion of the critic, you know, is by no 
means the opinion of the people. The 
very first tune I ever sang was an Amer- 
ican one, ‘The Suwanee River.’ Sousa’s 
Band created a furore there, and ‘The 
Washington Post’ was whistled and 
played from lLand’s End to John 


O’Groat’s House. ‘The Bell ef New 
York,’ too, had a much longer run in 
London than in New York, and your 
American singers have been appreciated 
by our audiences; some of them more 
than by those in their own country, Nor- 
dica, Eames, Albani and a score of oth- 
ers, and Clarence Whitehill’s Wotan is 
considered in England, the very best ever 
heard. 

“The uneducated class, too, is much 
more familiar with the American folk 
song than the corresponding class here is 
with the British equivalent. Your pres- 
ent stimulation of community singing 
may alter this if the interest is kept up. 


The National Sunday League 


“My career as a singer began with an 
organization not unlike your community 
choruses, the National Sunday League. 
They are a band of singers whose pri- 
mary idea is that Sunday is a day of 
rest and hence a day for entertainment. 
And so, all over the country, they give 
excellent concerts on Sunday, always be- 
fore crowded houses. Sir Henry Wood’s 
‘Promenade Concerts,’ which were begun 
some twenty years ago, were carried on 
with a similar idea. His first programs 
were of popular music such as the peo- 
ple all knew and he encouraged his audi- 
ences to join in and sing if they wanted 
to. At first he was laughed at, but he 
knew he had the right idea and he kept 
on in spite of difficulties, gradually rais- 
ing the standard of his programs until 
now his audiences will listen with rapt 
attention to a program of the very heav- 
iest compositions. 

“As a lad I had sung in church and 
I played in a band for four years, so I 
had an excellent groundwork before I 
became a singer. After my first appear- 
ance with the Sunday League, they 
thought me promising enough to give 
me concert engagements which enabled 
me to devote all my time to my voice. 
And then Evelyn Hatteras, who became 
my teacher, gave me every possible as- 
sistance, and to her, the only teacher I 
have had, I owe most of my success. 


Thirteen, His Lucky Number 


“When I came to America to sing with 
the Century Opera Company, I had never 
sung in opera. My first appearance was 
as Rhadames on Sept. 13, 1913. And do 
you know, the number thirteen has al- 
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Center, Morgan Kingston, Welsh Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Left, 
Artillery; Right, Billy, of the Twenty-seventh Engineers 


ways been associated with success for 
me. I signed my contract with Mr. 
Aborn on July 13, 1913; I made my début 
Sept. 13, 1913; I sang thirteen réles at 
the Century; I signed with the Metro- 
politan on Nov. 13 of last year, and made 
my first appearance on the first day of 
the twelfth month, again making thir- 
teen. No, I am not superstitious, but it 
is curious, don’t you think so?” 

“Did you learn thirteen new roles in 
two years?” 

“T learned a lot more than that, twen- 
ty-two in all, making a new opera about 
every three weeks, but it nearly killed 
me. When I went home after the second 
season my doctor said: ‘Don’t look at 
an opera!’ But I learned five more, mak- 
ing twenty-seven in a little over two 
years. 

“Since then I have sung four seasons 
at Ravinia Park, and when war broke 
out I was under contract with the opera 
in Buda-Pesth. The contract was can- 
celled at once, so I cannot see that the 
position of the German singers who were 
dropped from the Metropolitan was as 
unique as they claimed. When I signed 


for Buda-Peshth I was told I might sing 
in any language I chose except German! 
Which goes to show the popularity of 
Germany in the Hungarian capital. 

“Even in England, though, German 
music has lost none of its popularity. 
When Sir Thomas Beacham’s company 
visited Birmingham, which is the center 
of the small-arms industry, a vote was 
taken as to the opera desired, and ‘Lo- 
hengrin,’ ‘Tristan’ and ‘Tannhiuser’ were 
chosen. The working classes in Eng- 
land will kill as many Germans as they 
can, but they have no feeling against 
their music. 


A Tribute from an Anzac 


“Only yesterday I had a letter from 
a soldier in training in New Zealand, a 
man I had never seen and never heard 
of, congratulating me on my success at 
the Metropolitan. He had a number of 
my Wagner records, and he wrote that 
he was so fond of them that when he 
read in MuSsICAL AMERICA of my début 
he felt as though he knew me well enough 
to write me. Apparently he had no feel- 
ing against German music, and you know 








His Eldest Son, Jack, of Royal Field 


the Anzacs are the biggest fighte: 
the British army. You may believ: | 
was pleased to know I had given plea 

to that soldier! 

“You see, two of my boys are alre:i) 
in the service and the third will proba. 
bly be called in a few months, as he’s 
nearly eighteen. He has been doing 
other Government work, as it is, for 
years. I wanted them to go, of course, 
but they enlisted without consulting 
Billy, the second one, was not seventeen 
when he went in. He’s had eightve: 
months’ active service. Jack, the eldest, 
had had twelve months at the front when 
he was wounded last month. He is back 
in England now, in a hospital in Leices- 
ter. I don’t know where Billy is, but I’m 
sure that wherever he is that’s the place 
where the fighting is hottest. 

“Yes, I’m glad they are in the thick 
of it. I wouldn’t have it otherwise, for 
the only help I can give England is }) 
giving my boys. But I wish to state 
that I think I have the harder part | 
cause I have all the anxiety and uncer 
tainty without any of the excitement.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 





NEW YORK “BOHEMIANS” 
HONOR LEOPOLD AUER 





Distinguished Musicians Pay Homage 
to Celebrated Master—-Other Artists 
Come in for Honors 


Having gathered in honor of many of 
his pupils in recent years it was fitting 
that “The Bohemians” welcomed Leo- 
pold Auer in a reception at Delmonico’s, 
New York, on Saturday evening, March 
30. The occasion was for members and 
their guests—gentlemen only—the gath- 
ering numbering more than 200. Short- 
ly before 9 o’clock Professor Auer en- 
tered the reception room with Franz 
Kneisel, the president of ‘‘The Bohe- 
mians.” He was greeted with the 
heartiest kind of applause. 

The program for the occasion was the 
presentation of a “Musical Picture of 
Chippewa Indian Life.” Rubin Gold- 
mark introduced the composer, Theodore 
Otterstrom of Chicago, who performed 
his Chippewa music at the piano, while 
L. Bogert read the scenario, which was 
arranged by Alice Gerstenberg. At the 
conclusion of the work Mr. Otterstrom 
was cordially applauded. The guests 
then sat down to supper in the ballroom. 
Here Mr. Goldmark again covered him- 
self with glory in a delightful and clever 
speech, in which he spoke of the great 
achievements of Professor Auer, whom 
“The Bohemians” hoped to call “our 
Auer.” Speaking of the many violinists 
who came from Russia, he mentioned 
that there were some who came from 
other places, too, pointing to Fritz 
Kreisler, who was seated at the guest- 
of-honor table. The mention of Kreis- 
ler’s name was the signal for an ovation 
of cheers and applause from the ban- 
queters. He rose and bowed in ac- 
knowledgment. 


“A violinist we all know,” said Mr. 


Goldmark, “from Rumania, Franz 
Kneisel!”” Cheers again and prolonged 
applause. During the dinner Josef Hof- 


mann arrived and was welcomed by 
rounds of applause, as he entered, escort- 
ed by Mr. Kneisel. Mr. Goldmark pro- 
posed a toast to Professor Auer, which 
was drunk. After it the famous master 
arose to reply. In excellent English— 
for which he apologized quite unneces- 
sarily—he spoke charmingly, saying 
that he considered “The Bohemians’ ” 
reception a great honor, and wishing the 
club all good things for the future. He 
toasted the health of “The Bohemians.” 
Cheers and bravos for Leopold Auer fol- 
lowed. A “midnight cabaret” arranged 
by Hy. Mayer, the celebrated cartoonist, 
closed the evening in lighter vein. 


At the honor-table sat Professor Auer 
with Mr. Goldmark on his right, \!! 
Kneisel on his left. The others at the 
table were Fritz Kreisler, Eddy Brown, 
Sascha Jacobinoff, Josef Stransky, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, Artur bo- 
danzky, Josef Hofmann, Walter [am- 
rosch, Victor Herbert, A. F. Adams, 
Alexander Lambert, Theodore Ott: 
strom, Arnold Volpe, Sigmund Her 
Edward Ziegler, August Fraemcke «! 
Dr. Charles Eaton. The banqueters 
cluded a number of the notable 
sicians of New York all happy to ho 
the eminent teacher. A. W. fk 





Nevada Van der Veer, the contralt 
is leaving the First Scientist Church to 
accept the position of soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Collegiate Church. 


—— 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all o!ers 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian0s 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New york 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co 
Holland, Mich. 














KURTZMANN Pianos 

Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 
526-536 Ni Stree’ 

C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, SiS EE"S Si" 








WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, F4. 
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